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These are the war-time facts about 


WESTVACO CAUSTIC SODA 


As one of America’s important chlorine producers, Westvaco 


is operating at maximum capacity for the war effort. 
Co-product is Westvaco Caustic Soda. 


With continued peak production of Westvaco Chlorine, we 
have every reason to believe that we can provide the full 
requirements of old and new users of Westvaco Caustic 


Soda, both as to quantity and quality. 
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CMP B Products List 
Comprises 500 Groups 


OPD Washington Bureau 


The War Production Board began 
nationwide distribution January 7 of 
the official Controlled Materials Plan 
class B product list. The list in- 
cludes some 500 groups of related 
items classified as B products, and 
will be used by manufacturers op- 
erating under CMP to determine 
whether they are class A or class B 
producers. 

Only those products containing con- 
trolled materials which are included 
in the official list are class B 
products. All other products con- 
taining controlled materials are, by 
definition, class A products. 

Under CMP, manufacturers of A 
products will receive their allotments 


—Continued on page 114 
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ODT Revises 
Carloading Rules 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Special loading requirements, effec- 

tive January 4, for car-load shipments 

by rail were announced by the Office 
of Defense Transportation:— 


Special direction ODT 18, revised No. 
5, supersedes a special direction that has 
been applicable to a limited number of 
commodities since general order ODT 18, 
revised, prescribing general regulations 
for maximum loading of railroad freight 
cars, went into effect November 1. The 
new direction revises some of the spe- 
cial loading requirements previously ap- 
plicable. 


Among the commodities for which 
special loading requirements are pre- 
scribed:— 


Containers; ceramics; gas cylinders; 
chemicals; manufactured fertilizers; 
glassware; gypsum products; paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquers; paper, paperboard, 
and paper articles. 


Carbon Dioxide 

Carbon dioxide, solidified, may be 
loaded in any quantity when shipped in 
a car specially prepared for this com- 
modity. 


Ceramics : 

Chinaware, earthenware, stoneware, 
and pottery shall be loaded to a weight 
not less than 36,000 pounds. 


Cylinder-Gas 

In empty return movement, shall be 
loaded to a weight not less than 36,000 
pounds. 


Chemicals 
Ammonium bichromate —In barrels, 
shall be loaded each container placed on 


—Continued on page 113 
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Methanol Subjected to 


Complete Allocation 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Because of increased demands for 
military requirements, methanol, ex- 
cept in lots of not more than 54 gal- 
lons a month, was placed under com- 
plete allocation effective January 15, 
with the issuance January 7 by the 
WPB Director General for Operations 
of general preference order M-31 as 
amended. . 

It is believed that there will be an 
apparent shortage for 1943 of about 
10,000,000. gallons, excluding methanol 
from wood distillation, unless the use 
of methanol for unessential items is 
curtailed as rapidly as possible. 

The increase in the demand is 
caused primarily by the requirements 
to produce hexamethylenetatramine, 
used as an ingredient in explosives 
by both the United States and Great 
Britain. It also is caused by increas- 
ing demands for methanol to be used 
in the manufacture of methyl meth- 


—Continued on page 130 


Cottonseed Oil 
Trading Halted 


Trading on the New York 
Produce Exchange in refined 
cottonseed oil futures was sus- 


pended temporarily on Friday 
pending clarification of the 
amendment to general pref- 
erence order M-71 applying to 
uses of edible oils in the manu- 
facture of inedible products. 


Appley Gets Manpower 


Placement Bureau Post 


OPD Washington Bureau 

The appointment of Lawrence A. 
Appley, vice-president of Vick Chem- 
ical Company, New York, as chief of 
the War Manpower Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Placement has been an- 





Lawrence A. Appley 


nounced. Mr. Appley, who has been 
acting as an expert consultant on per- 
sonnel to the Secretary of War, will 
have authority over the functions of 
the United States Employment Serv- 


—Continued on page 130 
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Truck Output Cut 

, . eye 
For Civilian Use 

The number of heavy trucks that 
may be manufactured for civilian use 
within the period August 1, 1942, to 
March 31, 1943, was cut down from 
4,000 to 3,500 under the terms of 
supplementary limitation order L-l- 
H, as amended January 7, by the 
WPB Director General for Opera- 
tions. 

The amended order also revises the 
production schedule of certain speci- 
fied manufacturers named in the 
original order. Because of the demand 
for their facilities in direct war pro- 
duction, some of the manufacturers 
named are unable to produce the 
number of heavy trucks originally as- 
signed to them. 
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Empty Containers Rule 
Revised by BEW 


Board of Economic Warfare has re- 
vised the classification on the return 
of empty containers. The board has 
ruled that bags and containers, in- 
cluding metal drums and gas cyl- 
inders, used in shipping articles and 
materials to this country from Group 
K countries may be exported under 
General License when returned 
empty. 





Fats, Oils Use in Processing 


Many Inedible Products Banned 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Use of any of a selected list of fats 
and oils in the manufacture of a num- 
ber of inedible products was forbidden 
by the Director General for Opera- 
tions through the issuance of general 
epreference order M-71 as amended 


Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation Formed 


Consolidation of the Michigan Alkali 
Company and the J. B. Ford Com- 
pany, its affiliate, into one company 
to be known as Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich., was 
announced January 4 by E. M. Ford, 
previously vice-president and treas- 





urer of Michigan Alkali Company, 


who will occupy the post of president 
which was to have been assumed by 
his father, E. L. Ford, who died De- 





E. M. Ford 


cember 20, and who was a grandson 
of Capt. John B. Ford, founder of 
the business. 


The consolidation, Mr. Ford said, 
will entail no change in ownership 
nor will any new personnel be in- 
cluded in the management. It is be- 
ing effected, he said, solely in the in- 
terest of more efficient operation and 
distribution. 

F. S. Ford and W. F. Torrey were 
elected vice-presidents of the new 
corporation and Ford Ballantyne as 
secretary and treasurer. Other offi- 
cials chosen were:— 


S. T. Orr, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing; I. H. Taylor, vice- 


—Continued on page 109 
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CCC to Buy Cottonseed 
Oil for War Needs 


OPD Washington Bureau 
The War Production Board has 
directed the Commodity Credit Cor- 
‘poration to inaugurate a program 
designed to secure cottonseed oil and 
linters for war purposes. The corpo- 
ration has entered into contracts with 
all cottonseed oil mills, under which 
the mills will purchase available cot- 
tonseed on the basis of the United 
States standard grades, paying a min- 
imum of $50 per ton for seed of the 
base grade in lots of 10 tons or more, 
with premiums and discounts for seed 
of other grades according to the 
standards. The sampling and grading 
is under the supervision of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration. 


The list of fats and oils follows:— 
Butter, lard, rendered pork fat, oleo 
oil, oleostearin, oleostock, edible tal- 
low, edible olive, peanut sunflower- 
seed, sesame, raisinseed, tomatoseed, 
cottonseed, corn, soybean, seal, and 
whale oils, excluding sperm oil. The 
amended order makes it clear that 
blenders are not considered manufac- 
turers, 

Schedule A attached to the order 
lists various products, some of the 
edible and some inedible, in the man- 
ufacture of which oils and fats are 
used. The new amendment order 
bans the use of the fats and oils in 
the manufacture of the inedible cate- 
gories on schedule A. The amended 
order reads:— 


Prohibited Uses of Fats and Oils 


(1) No person shall use or consume 
any butter or any of the following 
fats and oils in any class of use listed 
in Schedule A other than the manu- 
facture of margarin or the manu- 
facture of other edible finished 
products:— 

Lard, rendered pork fat, oleo oil, oleo 
searin, oleo stock, edible tallow, edible 
olive, peanut, sunflower, sesame, raisin 
seed, tomato seed, cottonseed, corn, soy- 
bean, whale oil (excluding sperm), and 
seal oil. 

(2) No person shall use or consume in 
the manufacture of soap any sardine oil, 
pilchard oil, herring oil or mustard seed 
oil. 

(3) Nothing in paragraphs (e) (1) or 
(e) (2) hereof shall restrict the use of 
any fat or oil in any inedible product or 
soap where and to the extent that:— 


(i) The quantity of any such fat or oil 
—Continued on page 125 
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. 
Fats, Oils Use 
7” o 
In Margarin Raised 
OPD Washington Bureau 

Manufacturers of margarin pre- 
viously allowed to use only 110 per- 
cent of their average quarterly use of 
fats and oils in the corresponding 
quarters of 1940 and 1941, or of 1941 
alone, were told January 1, 1943, to 
raise that figure to 180 percent through 
the issuance by the Director General 
for Operations of general preference 
order No. M-71, as amended. This 
change is expected to result in the use 
of an additional 230,000,000 pounds of 
oil. 

The order as amended, however, re- 
stricts the use of fats and oils (other 
than “foots”) in the manufacture of 
soap for civilian consumption to 8&4 
percent of the average amount used in 
the base period. The previous figure 
was 88 percent and it is estimated 
that the change will effect a saving of 
approximately 70,000,000 pounds of 
oil. 

The urgency in the need for in- 
creased margarin production arises 
from the pending butter shortage. This 


—Continued on page 125 
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Annato Use Held 


To Food Coloring 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Use of annato or annato extracts 
has been restricted exclusively to col- 
oring food products, by conservation 
Order M-103, as amended by the Di- 
rector General for Operations. Such 
dyes sometimes are used to color tex- 
tiles and leather, or to manufacture 
pigments. Annato and annato extracts 
are imported from Latin America. 
Current supplies are sufficient to 
meet only food requirements. 
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OPD Price Index 


The Om, PAInT AND Druc RgE- 
PorTER’s relative record of prices 
for chemicals and related ma- 
terials is currently as follows:— 
Jan. 8, Dec. 30, Jan, 9. 

943 1942 


rE 1942 
136.1 136.7 142.1 


The base of the OPD Price Index is 
the average of prices in 1926 and 1936, 
those years representing extremes of 
— undulations in the interwar pe- 

Price softening became ap- 
parent in the markets for chem- 
icals and related materials last 
week as business began to pick 
up what it had laid down a 
couple of weeks ago—when it 
could find it. The symptom did 
not run into tonnage goods: the 
few of these repriced—linseed 
oil and naval stores—were on . 
the stiffer side. This was true 
also in a small way with respect 
to botanical materials. The 
controlling influence was a third 
successive cutting of quotations 
on aromatic oils. 

The margarin production 
boost and its complementary 
curtailment of nonedible uses 
of oils left that market looking 
puzzedly in at least two direc- 
tions of probable price trends. 

Business went more to war 
but was beginning to look more 
to nonessential materials for the 
making of nonessential goods. 


A.CS. Editor 


Walter J. Murphy, editor and gen- 
eral manager of Chemical Industries, 
has been chosen editor of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry and 
Chemical and Engineering News, 
publications of the American Chem- 
ical Society, to succeed the late Har- 
a E. Howe. 

e@ appointment was made by the 
board of directors, unanimously con- 
curring in the recommendation of the 
executive committee of the society. 
Mr. Murphy also becomes director of 
the society’s news service. He will 
assume his new posts February f 

Mr. Murphy joined the staff of 
Chemical Industries in 1930 as man- 
aging editor, following a decade of ex- 
perience in research, plant operation, 
equipment design, and technical sales 
service as well as marketing and mer- 
chandising of industrial chemicals and 


—Continued on page 36 
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Bids Wanted 


Asphalt:—Chief Clerk Justice, Bur 
. ’ eau 
of Prisons, Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Danbury, Conn.; invitation 27-596, 
openings January 12. 


Bleaching Powder:—103%-ib. cuns, | - 
dry; Chief Clerk, National Training 
School for Boys, Washington, D. C.: in- 
vitation 33-744, openings January 15. 


Fertilizer:—8 tons commercial; Warden, 
Justice-Prisons, Federal Reformatory, 
Petersburg, Va.; invitation 9-1269, open- 
ings January 11. 


Fertilizer:—40 tons, mixed or prepared: 
Chief Clerk, Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Detention Station, 
Seagoville, Tex.; invitation 32-952, open- 
ings January 14. 


Paints:—Acting Supply Officer, Veterans 
Administration, Danville, Il; invitation 
43-169, openings January 13. 


Soap:—25,000 pounds, green; 
ment Division, Veterans Adr-inistration, 
Washington, D. C., and Hines, Il.; invita- 
tion 184, openings January 25. 


Soaps:—Procurement Division, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C.; invi- 
tation 78-S, openings January 12. 
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London Tightens Ban 
On Cinchona Products 
London, Jan. 8, 1942 
Cinchona products under much 


more severe government control. Bis- 
muth and strychnine salts dearer. 
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Coaltar Solvents Output Off 

Estimates of byproduct cokeoven 
operations of 1,198,400 tons in the 
week ended January 2 indicate a 
slight decline in the production of 
coaltar solvents from output in the 
previous week, when operations were 
estimated at 1,218,900 tons. 


Procure- 
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Carbon Tetrachloride 


Permit Is Extended 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Producers of carbon tetrachloride 
were granted an extension January 9 
of a WPB ruling allowing them to sell 
their product to manufacturers hold- 
ing a B-2 rating who use the tetra- 
chloride for certain specified civilian 
purposes, The extension was granted 
through issuance of M-41 as amended. 
Specified uses are (1) degreasing, 
where the work is of a nondefense 
nature; (2) manufacture of packaged 
spotting and cleaning preparations; 
(3) dry cleaning; (4) annual cleaning 
of nonabsorbent objects. The effect 
of the amended order is to extend the 
amendment of October 10, giving the 
buyer the right to purchase 100 per- 
cent of his base period use for the 
entire year 1943. But, no deliveries 
may be made on orders carrying 
the B-2 rating until all war and es- 
sential civilian requirements have 
been met. 
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Inventory Limitations 


To Be Explained 


OPD Washington Bureau 

The whole picture of what the in- 
ventory limitation order (L-219) is 
designed to do and how it will affect 
various types of merchants will be ex- 


plained in New York January 12, at. 


a conference to which secretaries of 
all affected trade associations and 
trade journal representatives have 
been invited. 

Eaton V. W. Read, administrator of 
the inventory limitation order (L-219), 
and Harry D. Wolfe, assistant admin- 
istrator, will speak at the meeting at 
10:00 a.m. in the auditorium of the 
engineering societies. 

January 14, at 2:00 p.m., a similar 
meeting will be held in Chicago for 
trade editors and association secre- 
taries in the Midland hotel, 172 West 
Adams street. Dr. Read and Dr. 
Wolfe will be prepared to answer 
merchandisers’ questions. 
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Rotenone Prices 


Ceiled by OPA 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Manufacturers’ and _ wholesalers’ 
maximum prices for all rotenone 
products ranging from the imported 
root to finished insecticides were 
established January 8 by the Office of 
Price Administration. The over-all 
effect of the new regulation, desig- 
nated Maximum Price Regulation No. 
298—rotenone—will be too “smooth” 
prices by forcing downward those 
which have been out of line, thus re- 
ducing maximum retail prices an 


average of 5 percent for common 
rotenone dusts. No price increase 
above the March, 1942, level will re- 
sult from the regulation. The regu- 
lation is effective January 13, 1943. 

Maximum prices for the whole 
range of rotenone basic materials and 
products are established in regulation 
298 as follows:— — 


The rotenone roots:—When moisture 
present does not exceed 12 percent, the 
sum of (1) the f.o.b. foreign shipping 
point price, (2) transportation costs to 
U. S. ports, (3) marine and war risk in- 
surance costs at lowest available rates, 
and (4) 1%4 cents per pound. If moisture 
content exceeds 12 percent, the maxi- 
mum price is calculated in the same 
manner, but must be adjusted downward 
so that the buyer does not pay more 
than he would have paid had the lot 
contained 12 percent moisture or less. 

For unfinisked rotenone products:— 

(1) Powder—For powder containing 5 
percent pure rotenone, 35 cents per 
pound f.o.b. manufacturer’s plant or, 
when sold by an importer or foreign 
shipper, f.o.b. port of entry. For powder 
containing more than 5 percent pure ro- 
tenone, 35 cents per pound plus 6 cents 
for each 1 percent of pure rotenone 
above 5 percent. For powder containing 
less than 5 percent pure rotenone, 35 
cents per pound less 6 cents for each 1 
percent of pure rotenone under 5 per- 
cent. For powder in less than 200-pound 
lots, the maximum price as determined 
in the foregoing, plus 10 percent. 

(2) Resins, per pound, f.o.b. manufac- 
turer's plant: $3.25. 

(3) Liquid extract, per gallon price, 
f.o.b. manufacturer's plant:—The sum of 
(a) the number of pounds of 30 percent 
rotenone resin needed to make one gal- 
lon of liquid extract, multiplied by $2.55 
per pound of such resin, plus (b) the 
cost of one gallon of the solvent (dis- 
solving agent) used, plus (c) 25 cents for 
each 1 percent of rotenone contained in 
the liquid extract. 

(4) Chemically pure rotenone, per 
pound, f.o.b. manufacturer's plant: $9.75. 

(5) Technically pure rotenone, per 
pound, f.o.b. manufacturer's plant: $9.75. 

(6) Solvate, per pound, f.o.b. manu- 
facturer’s plant: $7.75. 

(7) Other unfinished products: A price 
determined according to instructions 
from the Office of Price Administration 
given after the seller has supplied in- 
formation stipulated in the regulation. 


The order also sets up a formula 
for computing prices by manufactur- 
ers for dry finished rotenone insecti- 
cides not made from dust bases and 
for finished rotenone insecticides 
made from dust basis and for other 
finished rotenone insecticides. 


Manufacturers who do not process 
roots, and those who do process roots, 
arrive at the increase in cost of rote- 
none, for purposes of the foregoing cal- 
culation, in different ways. 

The first group computes the increase 
by determining the average delivered 
cost of rotenone purchased during the 
period January-June, 1941 (or, if no 
purchases were made, the cost of the 
latest date before Jartuary 1 on which 
purchases were made), and by subtract- 


—Continued on page 142 
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Chromium Chemical 


Users’ PD-54 Exempt 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Consumers of primary chromium 
are no longer required to file Form 
PD-54 with suppliers, but only with 
the War Production Board under 
general preference order M-18-b as 
amended by the Director General for 
Operations. This step has been 
taken to eliminate paper work. In 
addition, users of less than 500 pounds 
of primary chromium chemicals a 
month will be exempt from filing 
form PD-54. Primary chromium 
chemicals are defined in the order 
as bichromate of soda, bichromate of 
potash, sodium chromate and all 
chromium tanning compounds. 









BEW Freight Space 


Application Change Made 
OPD Washington Bureau 

The Board of Economic Warfare 
has now arranged that exporters of 
the following commodities may file 
one application for freight space 


covering the shipment of a quantity 
of one of these commodities for de- 
livery to a number of consignees at 
a single port:— 


Salt (5724.00), calcined soda ash 
(8365.00), caustic soda (8373.00), toilet 
or fancy soap (8712.00), medicated 


soap (8710.00), laundry soap (8713.00), 
powdered or flaked soap (8716.00), not 
especially specified soap (8729.00). 

In the submission of such applications, 
the material to be shipped must all be 
classified under a single schedule “B” 
number. Thus, toilet soap, schedule 
“B” No. 8712.00 and laundry soap, sched- 
ule “B” No. 8713.00 may not be included 
on one application. 
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APC Sets Procedure 


For Reclaiming Patents 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Issuance of general order No. 15, 
setting up new procedure for filing 
claims against the government for the 
return of patents and patent rights 
seized under the trading with the 
enemy act and the first war powers 
act, was announced January 5 by the 
Alien Property Custodian, Leo T. 
Crowley. The general order is in- 
tended to speed up the disposition of 
claims of patent holders that their pat- 
ents had been erroneously seized by 
the custodian and provides for the fil- 
ing of two new forms arresting the 
claims, one to be filed by the inventor 
and the other by the assignee. 

General Order No. 15 prescribes two 
short forms by which redress may be 
sought in the two most numerous 
classes of wrongful seizure, inventors 
who lived in enemy countries at the 
time their patent application was filed 
or their patent granted and who since 
have come to the United States, and 
bonafide American assignees of enémy 
patents whose assignments were re- 
corded in the United States Patent 
Office prior to January 1, 1939. 
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Export Prices May 
Be Filed with OPA 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Manufacturers may file their ex- 
port prices with the Office of Price 
Administration instead of submitting 
detailed price explanation on their 
applications to the Board of Economic 
Warfare for export licenses, it was 
announced January 6 BEW an- 
nounced it will accept filing of the 
price explanations with OPA in lieu 
of filling in the answer to the detailed 
question on prices. 

If the prices have been filed with 
OPA the applicant for an export li- 
cense may write “Filed, OPA,” and 
the date on which the prices were 
filed. Permission for manufacturers 
to follow the new procedure was 
granted in response to requests for 
reduction of the amount of informa- 
tion which must be supplied with each 
export license application. OPA 
pointed out that price statements filed 
there must contain all the information 
now required by the license applica- 
tion, or in the future, any that may 
be required. 
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Mower Takes Fitzhugh’s 


WPB Containers Post 


OPD Washington Bureau 

William Fitzhugh has resigned as 
deputy director of the WPB Containers 
Division, it was announced December 
30, and has been succeeded by Roswell 


C. Mower, formerly assistant director. 


Mr. Fitzhugh will continue as chief 
consultant of the division. 

Mr. Mower has been in charge of 
the glass container and closure, metal 
can and tube, and steel drums, gas 
cylinders, and tight cooperage sec- 
tions. He is succeeded therein by 


Russell Gowans as assistant director. 

Clarence P. Kolstedt, formerly dep- 
uty chief of the glass container and 
closure section, has been named chief 
of the section. 
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Washington talks if Over 


Observations- Prognostications- Developments 
By OPD Obserer 


The administration’s low-tariff pol- 
icies are in for another going over 
at the hands of Congress this year. 
First, there is the question of extend- 
ing the reciprocal trade agreements 
act for another three years—it expires 
June 30—and next is the matter of 
giving the President the authority he 
asked for last year to lower customs 
and other barriers impeding the war 
effort. 

The tariff issue isn’t what it used 
to be, but it is still a controversial 
issue with Congress. It is doubtful if 
even the Republicans, particularly 
now that they see possibilities of 
electing a President in 1944, want to 
see the trade agreements act expire, 
but most all of them believe Con- 
gress hhould have a hand in trade 
agreement negotiation, and enough 
Democrats may join with them this 
year to write a provision in the law 
for congressional approval of the 
agreements. 

This is even more likely in view 
of all the talk of how the United 
States must take the leadership in 
postwar rehabilitation of the world. 
Recent speeches of some of the gov- 
ernment officials, including that of 
Vice-President Wallace, of what this 
country must do to put the world 
back on its feet have stirred up no 
small amount of controversy and, if 
for no other reason than that, Con- 
gress can be expected to insist that 
it have a hand in the framing of post- 
war policies. 

As most members see the situation 
anyway, the negotiation of new agree- 
ments is unlikely and the authority 
of the trade agreements act will be 
used largely for revising the agree- 
ments now in effect and many mem- 
bers fee] that Congress can be useful 
—although this is open to serious 
question—in this direction. 


WPB Chemicals Moves 


The Chemicals Division of YPB is 
on the move again. Just as the divi- 
sion got comfortably located in the 
new Municipal Center building, or- 
ders came down to vacate the prem- 
ises because Rubber Director Jeffers 
wanted the space. So the division is 
now picking up its belongings and 
moving to another location again. 

This is the seventh major move in 
little more than two years and the 
fifth within the past year. At the 
time this is being written the division 
will be found in Tempo building S at 
Sixth street and Madison drive. But 
we can’t guarantee it will still be 
there next week. It appears that any- 
body having dealings with the divi- 
sion had best call up before coming 
to Washington to find out where it 
is located. He might save himself 
a lot of time and trouble. 


No Soap Shortage 


Coconut oil from copra produced 
in the Philippines and other Pacific 
islands, has been an important in- 
gredient in soapmaking because it 
contains a large proportion of lauric 
and myristic acids, which chemists 
describe as “short-chain carbon acids.” 
These acids make soap lather easily. 

The oil, such as cottonseed, soy- 
beans, flax, and peanuts—which the 
Department of Agriculture includes 
in its program of war crops to replace 
fats and oils cut off from the Pacific 
—contains practically none of these 
short-chain carbon acids. Conse- 
quently the soaps that will appear 
on the market this year will be slower 
in lathering. 

However, the department adds, 
while the soap would lather well 
there will be plenty of it as the sup- 
ply of inedible tallow and greases is 
comparatively abundant and is being 
supplemented by household-collected 
fats and greases after glycerin is ex- 
tracted for use in explosives. 


Farmers to Get Machinery 


One of the first steps taken by 
Secretary Wickard when he was 





named “Food Czar” by President 
Roosevelt. a few weeks ago was to 
enter a vigorous protest against the 
quota of new farm machinery allowed 
the farmers this year—and it looks 
like he is in a fair way of having the 
quota raised. 

The farmers are facing a difficult 
task in meeting the 1943 goals be- 
eause so many of their workers have 
left for higher-pay factory jobs or 
have gone in the army. And without 
equipment to replace the loss of the 
hired help there is grave question 
whether the goals can be met. 

Shortage of steel, of course, is the 
bottleneck to production of new ma- 
chinery, but since the quotas on new 
machinery were established a con- 
siderable supply of semifabricated 
steel has been found in the hands of 
the equipment manufacturers which 
WPB did not know existed and some 
of this will be allowed to enter into 
manufacture of the new machines 
needed by the farmers. 


More News Censoring 


The life of a newspaperman cover- 
ing the developments of the war 
agencies in Washington has never 
been an easy task—what with mili- 
tary censorship of what can be print- 
ed, and the orders given bureau and 
divisional heads to funnel all their 
information through the government’s 
publicity bureau, the Office of War 
Information. But now it is to be 
made even worse. 

Elmer Davis, director of OWI, has 
come to the conclusion that too many 
stories are getting into print which 
did not first have the approval of his 
own newshawks. So the way to stop 
this is to move the pressroom out of 
the Social Security building where 
it is in the center of WPB and OPA 
activities and put it off in a corner 
of town where it won’t be so easy for 
newspapermen to contact the officials. 

If the plan goes through, as Mr. 
Davis insists that it will, readers can 
expect to receive more “canned” re- 
leases than ever in the future. To 
find out just what is going on the 
public will, in all probability, wait 
upon the investigations of congres- 
sional committees for the develop- 
ments. 


Help in Any Circumstance 


The criticism in Congress that the 
war agencies are not doing all they 
should to bring “little business” into 
the war program is stirring the agen- 
cies into new action—even though 
there are grave doubts that little busi- 
ness can be made to fit in the pro- 
gram completely. 

Navy and WPB officials are plan- 
ning a series of regional meetings— 
getting down to the grassroots so to 
speak—to stimulate contract-letting to 
the little fellow. The first was sched- 
uled for Chicago, and others will be 
held in Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle and San Diego. 

The house small business committee 
contends that government efforts to 
help small concerns have been in- 
adequate and insists that the govern- 
ment is not making full use of the 
authority granted it in past legisla- 
tion. It has singled out the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation in particular 
and members talk ominously of some 
changes being made unless the direc- 
tors of the corporation get busy. 


Gas for Salesmen’s Cars 


OPA has finally capitulated and 
recognized the essentiality of travel- 
ing salesmen—that is, some but not 
all. Hereafter salesmen who can meet 
certain qualifications can get a C 
card entitling them to travel up to 
8,600 miles or 65 percent of last year’s 
mileage, whichever is less. 

Credit for breaking the OPA policy 
of no extra gas for salesmen goes to 
Rubber Director Jeffers. He never 
has been able to follow the OPA -argu- 
ment that just because we have a 
buyer’s market salesmen are unneces- 


—Continued on page 121 





Knowlson Quits 
As WPB Vice-Chairman 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Resignation of James S. Knowlson 
as vice-chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board was announced January 4 
by Chairman Donald H. Nelson. In 
making the announcement Mr. Nelson 
said that he was retaining Mr. Knowl- 
son within the WPB organization on a 
“when actually employed” basis, so 
that he could be called on as a con- 
sultant or special assistant from time 
to time. 

Mr. Knowlson resigned in order to 
return to his duties as president and 
chairman of the board of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Chicago. This 
firm has a large volume of war orders, 
and Mr. Knowlson, who came to 
Washington fifteen months ago expect- 
ing to stay three months, felt that he 
could no longer remain away from its 
helm. 

In September, 1941, Mr. Knowlson 
entered the Office of Production 
Management as Deputy Director of 
Priorities. After the War Production 
Board was established he was made 
Director of Industry Operations, in 
which post he was responsible for 
initiating and executing the vast pro- 
gram for conversion of peace-time in- 
dustry to war work. In a letter ac- 
cepting his resignation, Mr. Nelson as- 
serted that “the fact that this country 
today is devoting approximately 40 
percent of its total output to munitions 
is in‘no small measure due to the 
in which you handled that job.” 

Last Summer Mr. Knowlson was 
made vice-chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and was designated to 
serve as Mr. Nelson’s deputy on the 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board. 


Gets Planning Post 


M. H. Hedges, research director for 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, has accepted »»point- 
ment on the Planning Committee of 
the War Production Board. Mr. 
Hedges has been made available on a 
part-time basis by the Electrical Work- 
ers to bring labor’s outlook to the 
committee, of which Robert R. Nathan 
is chairman, in its studies of immedi- 
ate and long range problems for the 
Office of the Chairman of the War 
Production Board. 


72d—OP D—Year 


Tale Definition 


Clarified in M-239 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Revision of the talc freezing order 
M-239 to clarify the definition of talc 
and to expand the list of permitted 
uses of tale for the army and navy is 
in its final stages of preparation and 
will be announced by the War Pro- 
duction Board shortly, it was stated 
January 4. 

Under the clarified definition it will 
be made certain that the intent of the 
order is to freeze only tale containing 
a 4 percent alumina (AlsOs), 1% per- 
cent iron and 1% percent calcium 
and that any tale containing more 
than these percentages are available 
for uses as in the past. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Distillates, Residual 
Oils Are Redefined 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Distillates and residual oils hereto- 
fore subject to price increases to cover 
higher transportation costs has been 
redefined by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and several ports were 
added to the list of Atlantic and Gulf 
coast where specific prices on bunker 
C and No. 6 fuel oils have been estab- 
lished. The order covered the follow- 
ing definitions:— 


All distillate and distillate type fuel 
oils having a viscosity below 85 seconds 
Saybolt Universal (at 100° F.) including 
but not limited to the following:—Trac- 
tor fuel, gas house oils, distillate diesel 
fuel oils, Nos: 2, 3, and 4 fuel oils, kero- 
sene, range oil, No. 1 fuel oil, Standard 
light gas oil, gas house standard light 
gas oil, and Mirando and Mirando type 
crude oil when sold as No, 4 fuel oil or 
other distillate fuel oil. 


Residual fuel oils were defined as 
follows:— 


Residual and residual type fuel oils 
having a viscosity of 85 seconds Saybolt 


—Continued on page 136 
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Specify NYQ on your orders 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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915 Market Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cinchona Agreement 
Signed With Peru 


OPD Washington Bureau 


An agreement has been signed be- 
tween the United States and Peru 
under which this government will 
purchase ail Peru’s exportable sur- 
plus of cinchona bark and deriva- 
tives, it was revealed January 7 by 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
The agreement was signed several 
months ago but had not been an- 
nounced heretofore. It is the first of 
a series of quinine agreements which 
the United States hopes to conclude 
with the other American republics. 
Notably among the other Latin Amer- 
ican countries with which negotia- 
tions for similar agreements are go- 
ing on in Bolivia. 

In addition to providing for pur- 
chase by the United States of all the 
exportable surplus of quinine from 
Peru, the agreement also provides for 
assistance by this government in the 
establishment in Peru of processing 
plants for production of quinine and 
totaquinine and plantations for long- 
range cultivation of cinchona. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Spice Quotas In 
M-Order Revised 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Improvement in imports has enabled 
the Director General for Operations 
to increase the supply of cloves and 
ginger for packers, wholesalers and in- 
dustrial users, under terms of supple- 
mentary order M-127-b, as amended 
January 4. Beginning January 1, 1943, 
the quarterly cloves quota is increased 
from 90 to 100 percent and ginger 
quotas from 100-to 115 percent of de- 
liveries, acceptances, or use in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941. This 
increase rescinds the cut in the cloves 
quota which was made September 25. 
The cassia quota is reduced to 50 per- 
cent from 60 percent. The spice quotas 
under order M-127-b follows:— 





Quota Quota 

Spice Dec. 1942* Sept. 1942* 
Black pepper............. cu 90 
Cassia (cinnamon)........ 60 
CRAVED ccccccccccses 90 
Ginger 100 
BEOSO ccccccccccccccescacs 7h 
Nutmeg % 
Pimento 75 75 
White pepper..........+.- % 75 


* Quarterly quotas based on percentage of 
deliveries (if packers), acceptances (if re- 
ceivers), and use (if industrial users), in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941, 
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Magnesium Allocation 
Order Simplified 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Simplification of the magnesium al- 
location order, M-2b, to bring it into 
line with the form of allocation or- 
ders now generally issued, has been 
announced by the Director General 
for Operations. The amended order 
eliminates all references to preference 
ratings, inasmuch as the supply of 
magnesium products is directly al- 
located to users. 

Provision also is made by the 
amended order for more strict segre- 
gation. of .scrap by owners or gen- 
erators. Scrap.must now be segre- 
gated in atécordance with the alloy 
designations:.of‘the American Society 
for. Testing Materials. This require- 
ment is expected to facilitate the han- 
dling and reprocessing of the scrap 


materials. 
72d—OPD—Year 


Metallurgical Fluorspar 
Controlled by WPB 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Shipments by producers to users of 
both metallurgical and ceramic grade 
fluorspar will be controlled by WPB. 
This program, beginning in January, 
1943, forbids any producer or shipper 
to ship fluorspar to persons appearing 
on restricted shipping lists, sent to 
producers each month by WPB. The 
control is established under Regula- 
tion No. 1, which provides that no per- 
son may accept delivery of any ma- 
terial if his inventory of such ma- 
terial is or will become by reason of 
such delivery greater than a “prac- 
ticable working minimum.” Know- 
ingly making deliveries where accept- 
ance is prohibited is liikewise forbid- 
den by the regulation. 


Alcohol Rub 
Use Is Cut 


The amount of ethyl alcohol 
that may be used in the manu- 
facture of rubbing alcohol com- 
pounds is limited to 15 percent 


of the amount used in the base 
period, July 1, 1940, through 
June 30, 1941, with the issuance 
January 7 by the WPB Director 
General for Operations of gen- 
eral preference order M-30 as 
amended. 





R.E. Wilson Receives 
Perkin Medal 


Reversion to the “dark ages of se- 
cret processes” will be the inescapa- 
ble outcome of emasculating our 
patent system to deprive inventors of 
adequate reward for disclosure of 
their discoveries, Dr. Robert E. Wil- 


Dr. R. E. Wilson 


son, president of the Pan American 
Petroleum & Transport Company, 
New York, declared in an address 
on “Research and Patents,” follow- 


—Continued on page 114 
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Alcohol Industrial Needs 
Put at 510,000,000 Gals. 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Demands for industrial alcohol, in- 
cluding that needed in the production 
of synthetic rubber, by the end of 
1944 will be in the neighborhood of 
590,000,000 to 640,000,000 gallons an- 
nually, Walter C. Whitman, assistant 
chief of the Chemicals Division of the 
War Production Board, told a sub- 
committee of the senate committee on 
agriculture January 5. 

Testifying at the resumption of the 
committee’s investigation of the syn- 
thetic rubber program, Mr. Whitman 


—Continued on page 130 
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Drug, Cosmetic Makers Discuss 


Packaged Products with OPA 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the pharmaceu- 
tical, drug and cosmetic manufactur- 
ers were given a preview of the so- 
called automatic pricing regulation 
being devised by the Office of Price 
Administration for packaged drugs 
and cosmetic and new products enter- 
ing the field at a conference January 
6 with officials of the OPA. Whole- 
salers and retailers, who will be af- 
fected by the new order, had its pro- 
visions explained to them January 8. 

The new regulation has been in the 
course of preparation in the OPA 
for several months because of the dif- 
ficulties recognized by officials of try- 
ing to price new and packaged drugs 
and cosmetics under the provisions of 
the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. The conference marked a 
sharp departure in OPA policy be- 
cause it is one of the few times that 





OPA Sets Policy 
On Repacked Goods 


Because goods sold to government 
procurement agencies on behalf of the 
Lend-Lease Administration and to the 
Army and Navy on their own account 
often require special packing to with- 
stand rough treatment on long hauls 
and while being unloaded under dif- 
ficult conditions, a supplementary or- 
der has been announced by the Office 
of Price Administration permits sell- 
ers of such goods under applicable 
price regulations to add costs of spe- 
cial packing to established maximum 
prices. 

This supplementary order carries 
out in part the policy announced by 
the Office of Price Administration on 
October 23. 

This allowance, provided for in sup- 
plementary order No. 34—packing ex- 
penses on sales to procurement agen- 
cies, applies only when goods are 
packed or re-packed to meet govern- 
ment specifications. 

The supplementary order is de- 
signed to speed up war purchases by 
eliminating difficulties which pro- 
curement agencies have encountered 
when ordering goods packed in a 
manner different from that normally 
used in the preparation of goods for 
domestic or foreign shipment. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Drug Manufacturers 


Get War Bond Praise 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Congratulations were extended to 
members of the American Drug Manu- 
facturers Association by the Treas- 
ury Department January 1 for the 
“fine record” being made by them in 
the payroll deduction war savings 
bond program. 

According to Carson P. Frailey, 
executive vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, member firms had reported 
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Chemical Companies Dissolved 


By N. Y. State Are Listed 


Albany, January 7, 1943 


Listed among 14,000 corporations 
dissolved by proclamation of Secre- 
tary of State Michael J. Walsh, for 
failure to fille reports and pay corpo- 
ration taxes for three successive years, 
are 278 corporations, the names of 
which indicate them to be either drug 
and chemical, or oil and paint com- 
panies. These names have been 
gleaned by a check-up through the 
printed list of 14,000 dissolved corpo- 
rations. 

Merely the names of the corpora- 
tions so dissolved are listed in alpha- 
betical order, not the addresses, but as 
nearly 90 percent of all new corpo- 
rations are formed in the Greater New 
York area, it is safe to assume that the 





same ratio will hold true for dissolu- 
tions. 

Any corporation listed as dissolved 
may proceed to annul its dissolution at 
any time within three months from 
December 15, through the payment of 
its back corporate taxes, penalties and 
interest charges, and a fee of $50 for 
filing a certificate of reinstatement. 
Any corporation listed as dissolved, if 
such listing is through error, can on 
proper application, be reinstated with- 
out the payment of any fee. 

As corporate taxes due constitute a 
lien against any real property owned 
by a corporation, any going concern, 
with its name appearing on the list of 
dissolved companies, should take im- 


—Continued from page 36 


industry representatives have been 
called in for comments in advance of 
the issuance of a major regulation. 


Objectives of Regulation 


Patrick Murphy Malin, chief of the 
Chemicals and Drug Branch ex- 
plained to the industry that the 
branch has two objectives in view of 
preparing the order:— 


(1) to eliminate the inevitable and 
rare abuses growing out of lack of pre- 
cision in Section 2 of the GMPR cover- 
ing the pricing of new products. Many 
manufacturers attempting to price a new 
product by reference to a similar prod- 
uct or a product of their competitor, he 
pointed out, have found a lack of clarity 
in the GMPR and as a result have 
stretched the definition beyond its in- 
tent. 

(2) to reduce the amount of labor in- 
volved in pricing products which cannot 
be classed as similar products. 


The regulation now drawn up, cop- 
ies of which were distributed among 
the attending industry men, he em- 
phasized, is purely tentative and he 
urged that the members receiving 
them stress this fact upon those with 
whom they might discuss the pro- 
posal. The regulation, he continued, 
expresses these three main desires of 
the OPA:— 


(1) to establish effective price control 
over new and changed products while 
retaining the basic price levels that have 
heretofore been in effect. 

(2) to provide a method for obtaining 
the maximum speed in pricing new and 


—Continued on page 131 
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Wholesale, Retail Trade 
Division Formed by WPB 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Establishment of a new Wholesale 
and Retail Trade Division, which, 
among other responsibilities, will ad- 
minister the recently announced con- 
sumer goods inventory limitation or- 
der L-219, was announced January 6 
by John R. Kimberly, Deputy Director 
General for Industry Divisions. The 
new division will be headed by John 
A. Hurley, who formerly was chief of 
the consumers’ durable goods branch 
and more recently vice-chairman of 
WPB Standard Products Committee. 


The Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Division, which becomes part of the 
Consumer Goods Bureau under Lewis 
S. Greenleaf, jr., will have two oper- 
ating branches:— 


Industrial and Hardware Supplies 
Branch—This branch continues the func- 
tions and duties of the former Distribu- 
tors Division. It will have sections to 
handle electrical supplies, automotive 
supplies, hardware supplies, industrial 
supplies, and miscellaneous supplies. 

Consumer Goods Branch—This branch 
will have full responsibility for admin- 
istering the L-219 order. Operating sec- 
tions for manufacturers’ warehouses, 
wholesalers and jobbers, chain and mail 
order stores, specialty stores, and depart- 
ment stores will be set up. Eaton V. W. 
Read, chairman of the committee which 
drafted the consumers’ goods inventory 
limitation program, will be chief of this 
branch. For the past several months, - 
Mr. Read has been chief of the wholesale 
and retail policy section of the WPB Of- 
fice. of Civilian Supply. 
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Allied Drug, Cosmetic 


Ass’n Elects Russell 


William M. Russell of the Mon- 
sonto Chemical Company, has been 
elected president of the Allied Drug 
and Cosmetic Association of Michi- 
gan. Other officers elected were:— 


Vice president, E. E. VanAllsburg, of 
Ecclestone Chemical Company; secretary, 
M. G. deNavarre, of Maison G. deNa- 
varre Associates, and treasurer, Stewart 
Cowell, of J. T. Baker Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Executive committee, A. S. Bedell, of 
Beauty Counselors, Inc.; D. Melville, of 
Frank W. Kerr Company; G. Snider, of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, and 
A. R. Vicary, of Mark W. Allen & Co. 

The officers will be formally inducted 
at the next meeting January 13. 
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The series of Vitamin Reviews presented 
to the medical profession in the interest 
of the scientific development of vitamin 
therapy. Copies available on request. 


Sewice to the Phys tctan—and to You 


HE nation-wide distribution of con- 

cise, authoritative, professional litera- 
ture on the vitamins, by Merck & Co. Inc. 
at regular intervals to approximately 
150,000 physicians, constitutes an impor- 
tant service both to the physician, and to 
the manufacturer of ethical vitamin prep- 
arations. 


With a greater understanding of the bio- 
logical activity of the various vitamins, 
increased ability to recognize the many 
signs and symptoms of vitamin deficiency, 
and familiarity with recently established 
requirements and dosage, the physician is 


better equipped to prescribe reputable 
vitamin preparations, and is encouraged 


to do so. 


Because of the leading réle played by 
Merck & Co. in the development, produc- 
tion and synthesis of pure vitamins, Merck 
literature is generally regarded by physi- 
cians as authoritative and useful. 


The Merck scientific staff and laboratories 
are prepared to serve you in manufactur- 
ing problems involving the use of pure 
vitamins in your preparations. 


We invite you to write us. 


Throw Your Scrap Into the Fight! 


MERCK & CO. Ine. 


Philadelphia, Pa. + 


New York, N.Y. °¢ 


St. Louis, Mo. * 


Chicago, Ill. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


Elkton, Va. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Current Market Quotations 
Chemicals and Related Materials 


January 8, 1943 


Unless otherwise indicated, quotations are first-hands on large 
lots, f.0.b. New York. Price changes and trends are noted in the 
market reports, with other informative comment. The locations 
of these reports are given in the table of contents on page 4. 


All matter under this heading fully protected by copyright 
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100-Ib. lota, works........ aH - — 
5 to 50-lb. lots, works. ..lb. 3O - — 
Asotanilide, tech., cryst., bbis.Ib. .29 - 31 
a bq apt ae 2 - @ 
, oryst., ° = 36 . aie 
smaller lots.....--..--- ib 87 - = 
dms., 25-Ib. lots..........1b. 42 - = 
kgs., 2,000-Ib. Wes cdeveee Ib. 87 - =— 
emailer lote.............1b 88 - — 
powd., bbis., 2,000-Ib. Ib 34 - = 
smaller lots........+- ib 862° = 
ams., 2-' lots.........1b @-+ = 
kegs., bee as. éeese Ib 2 - =— 
Acetoacetanilide, s., ae ° 4 ies ap 

aestone, CP. dina ei, div: > ” 
iaikeaas Seco a7 = 
SR A+ sc c2ctte ess Rese = 

* OPA cel 


ae we 


Acetonitrile, dms., c.1., 
10-dm. lots, same basis... 


5-dm. lots, same basis. . . 
5-gal. lots, same 7 3 1.23 
less than ga a, 200° = 


1 (see M). 
pstcksettin, dete, kss., ibes-Ib. 1.99 


>> ecccccese 


eeeeewerreee eee 


3a! 





ma 
3.38 - 3.6 
3.88 - 4. 
6.58 - 5. 
4.08. - 658 
6.68 - 6.98 
ta -tn 
To - 813 
bs.13.50 -13.75 
100 Ibs. 9.15 - 9.40 
‘ Ibs. 9.65 - 9.90 
° Ibs. 6.98 - — 
U.8.P., cbys.......-100 Ibs.11.70 - — 
S.. 
100 Ibs.12.50 -18.50 
99.5%, bbis., c.! Tee om 0.35 - 9.40 
KS. ..20> 100 Ibs. - 9. 
see “Sasteses es 100 Ibe. 6.25 - 6.98 
USP XII, dms., “a 00 tbe. 10.80 “11.09 
20%, bbis....100 Ibs. 4. - 4 
re. es eseces 100 Ibs. 4.94 - 5.19 
36%, bbis.......---100 Ibs. 4.86 - 5.11 
CDYS., CB. .s+-0++ 100 Ibs. 5.86 - 3 
GO%, Dbis....---++> 100 Ibs. 7.60 - 7. 
ebys., eeoccess 100 Ibs. 8.10 - 8.85 
80%, Dbbis.....-+-+- 100 Ibs. 9.26 - 9.51 
CbyS., CB.-.--+0e 100 Ibs. 9.76 -10.01 
acid price differentials above are 
te inte kn ine Sruropotan sone 
co indicated in the above 


fc,? Hie produesrs pri- - 
sary isoeore bbis., t.0.b. ¢ “Sees 


f1-Ib. ctns., same bo a cpa 
Standard USP, fine cryst., 
. (20-40 mesh). wa. 
mesh), 200-lb. bis., 

same is. . lb. = 

100-Ib. kgs., same —_ a 


6-%. ctns., same sans. 
1-%. ctne.,¢ same uote 
Tb. 


4e 
40 
26-l. dms., same bate a 
Ba 
56 


*Freight cmuenne, i ga eens 
ant . standard from 
N. N.Y. City. "Phila. Midland, rornioh.: Chi- 


, and Bt. Louis. 
per Ib. may be added for acid pack- 


tn canisters, and 8c. per Ib. 
packaged tt . bots, 
ae. --Ib. .B1 - 
Bee aie’ reowk resub.. bbis......1b. 1.20 - 1.25 
tech. hm. .96 


teoh. (see Arsenic, 


White). 
Gms., kegs....%. .20 - 
‘ams 


USP, pow4., 
Aseorbic,',* bots., dms..... -Ib. 1.00 - 
Acid, 


battery, 


1-9, ©. works......1001 


Benzoic, tech., bbis., 4,000 Ibs. 
or more. .Ib. 

to 3,900 Ibs.......Ib. 

500% be @ Wee Ib. 147 « 


USP, bbis., 4,000 Ibs. or more. 
b. 


I 
1,000 to 8.900 Ibe....... Ib. 
900 Ibe. oF less... <<. --Ib, 
1,000 


990 Ibs........1b. 


a4 
58 
000 Ibs. or more..ib. .55 
56 
59 





dms., 
el, divd. es Ib. 1 
Le.L, 5 tens, N. Y¥. 


_ 


F 
a: 


¥ teitnne 


i 
rt 
i 


1 
i 


: 


B 
vee 


; 
: 
| 
: 


Coconut oil,* dist., dma......1b. 
Cottonseed oil,* dist., dms...Ib. 
Creaylic (ooaliars 5 high Sai zz 

210°-215°), dms., c.L, works, 


; 


ORO no cccccccece cess 
ona (50%, 204°-206°), dms., 
c.l., works, frt. wae. gal. 
Le, same basis.. 


nks . 
special blends (50%, *- 
206°), dmz., x 

equal 


“ah ane ae2 see 


tamks ..ccccccsces. 
Diethylbarbituric (see Barbital). 
dom., 90%, pm ae ¢e.1., 
works. .lb. 
cbys. and over. 
Ib. 


Form 


; 


Le.L, 2% 





100-Ib. kgs. seoslb. 15 

23 or 80-10. ‘demij.. eeeeces 

B-Ib. bot#......e--ee0s Ib. 
H, Dblp.....-2..0--eeee 
mei. bo 45-47%, cbys 


spapaccs dilute, 10%, cbr o 

Hydrochloric ( core 5 I = 
see Mu > 

Hydrocyanic, cyls., works.... 





58 


phirs Boa tit obit att onae gk 


reir Bis 
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Acid, hydrofluoric, 30%, lead cbys., 

frt. all’d..Ib. .08 

rubber dms., same basis..lb. .08 
wooden bbis., same basis..lb. .06 
48%, lead cbys., same basis. _ 12 
rubber dms., same basis..Ib. 11 
52%, lead cbys., same basis. b 13 
rubber dms., same basis. _ 12 
60%, lead cbys., same basis. . ‘ 
rubber dms., same basie.ib, -18 
steel dms., same basis. s 138 


Hyérofiuoailicic, 
Hypophosphorous, USP, 30%, 
djns..lb. .75 


§ to 19....- veseenseslDy 18 


pinatic pase bbis., ebys., 0 
5 to 10 cby®.......++..1% «1 
1 to he eee + Ib, 
tech., dark, bbis.. “el. 
works. .100 Ibs. 2.90 
Le.L, works.....100 Ibs, 3.15 
obys., works. ...--100 Ibe. 4.15 


%, bbis., c.L, wee. 
Le.L, bbis., 


cbys., works... 
light, 22%, 


anda . 


“+ 


i 
Sef 
Py 

g 


wie 
38 
re peppeage 
a BaRa 


— 
8 . 
yee» 
338 





seeeeee 


100-Ib. fib. dms...-++-+++ ++elb. 5.15 





bots.. 
Nicotinic, amide (see Nicotinic- 
amide). 


itric. *, cbys., c.l., EB. works. 

a ay 100 Toe. 6.00 
\e' ° . 
eee ee ee 
I te 8,3 rks. 100 Tbe. 6.96 

e ‘wo! 
o. Gm & 100 Ibs. 5.50 
vere 5.75 
rand over, works 
Lek a8 100 Ibs. 5.75 
10 to 34, works. ..100 Tbe. 5.85 


9, works...100 Ibe. 6.45 
40°, = cL, B. works 


6.00 

‘oes oe BEE 

to 9 works...100 Ibs. 6.95 

a2, bye, ol 100 ibs. 6.50 

le.L, 25 and over, Le aus 

ve % som Si $8 

or, usr, ageiers, cba -+- Ib et 

perme ore e SB 
Oleic (eee Oil, 


red). 
leum (see Sulphuric fuming). 
Sie. dom., bbia,, ¢.1., Werte, 


900 Ibs. or over 


-18%- 


-24%- 
-24%- 


or more..Ib. .14%- 
-15%- 





i (BSrvtiin 


te Vth Ub to eet tee ote aes 


‘ ’ 
se 
: 24 1 111sg 


yiiiieinn ttn 


. 


tot bee 


Palm oil,* white e 
Onnnh -brarekeneaxnde's ooo 12% 
Paraminobenszoic, cns. eves 1.4 « 
Paranitrobensolc, cns. -T2 - 
Phenylacetic, bots.......... Lib. 1.85 = 1,90 
Phosporic, < food grade, 
50%, cL, dbis., frt. 
cunts... ll a 4.00 - 4.25 
cbys., works, 
"700 Iba. 4.35 - 46 
Le.L, 10 or more, works; 
frt. alld..100 Ibs. 5.25 ~- 6.25 
1 to 9, works, 
frt. alld. .100 Ibe. €.25 - 7.95 


Acid, phosphoric, pure food, 
grade, tankwagon, divd., 
N. Y., Phila., Met area, 
100 ‘bs. 400 - — 





1 he Ns tae 
ne oe = 
Ibs. 5.10 - 6.35 
Le.L, 10 or more, works, 
frt. alld. .100 Ibe. 7.00 = 8.50 
ak a ep eee 
tance Session RE 400 - 
wee SE ae. 
USP, 180-1b, chys, ci. ie eye OL 
10 . Sie oe 
A122 = 
Bis 
1 rs 
ae ww 
Sasiedee ale oun ae 
CCE, oil 
10%, aitut, chee, dias... oe ™ 
Picramic, kgs....... sccccceeslD. 65 = .10 
Picric, bbis........ secceceese ID, B56 - = 


Propionic, synth., pure. 55-gal. 
dms., returnable, works..1b. .15 < 


tanks, works.......... «--Ib 114 « 
Pyrogallic, tech., romney gee. 
ib. 1.4¢ _ 
OMB. cecceccereccesecses ID. LEB = 
USP, cryst., dms...........1b. 210 + 2.15 
resub., GmS..........+.0. . 2.60 - 2.65 


Ricinoleic, com’l, lit 
castor oil, "ug er Acta, 





tech., dms., works.......... Ib. 82 - .8T 
lic? sect. Dbis.......... Ib 3B = = 
oer ’b $040 66064 ppecqned Ib 35 - 
Sebacic, a bbis., works..Ib. .65 - .@® 
Soybean oil,* dist., dms.......1b. .17%- .18% 
Stearic,* double ona bgs., 
divd..Ib. .14 - is 
single pressed, bgs., divd..Ib. .18%- . 
triple pressed, bes.. divd..lb. 17 - i 
Succinic, bble............00. hb 7 - = 
Sulpbentiie, CP, bots., works.Ib. 1.60 - 1.48 
tech., dms., works...... eoelD. 1% em 
Sutphuric,* 60*, cbys:, ¢.1., B: 
works..100 Ibs. 1.25 - — 
Le.l, 25 and over, works, 
100 lbs. 1.50 - — 
10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 1.60 - — 
1 to 9, works...100 lbs. 2.20 - — 
. B., works........ ton.18.00 - — 
66°, co + ¢l., B.. works. . 
100 lbs. 1.50 - — 
Le.L, 25 and over, works, 
100 1 “- 
10 to 24, works.. _ 
ta aa ‘BS ; as A. ~- 
n .. Ww seeee-ton. _ 
oP: sce cre “tb. = 
consumers, cbys......... O- =— 
Se -— as > 
fuming, 20%, tanks, EB. works, 
a ton. 19.50 > 
Tannic, bbis., dms...ib. .71 é 
USP, fony, bbis., = : * - 
100-1. lete...s ie 
pout tte ib ics tes 
smaller lots..........:-..1b. 1.15 - = 
Tartaric, USP, ’ 
» powd., bbis., 10,000 
or more, one sh Hh =— 
smaller quantities.....1b. .71 - — 
seereeeecescceeeelD. TIS = 
Tobias, bbis........... cveeeldD. CS = 8 
ic? CP; 100-1. pkgo..tb. 208 2 eae 
pure. i : pkhes.........1b. 286 - — 
Aconite ieaves, bis... o+e-TD. 1.40 - 148 
BEBe ce ccccccccccces eece 1.85 - 1.0 





Albumen, blood, dom., dms., f.0.b. 
Chicago. . Ib. 





Alcohol, amy! (see also Fuse! oll, 
refd.), ex pentane, dms., 


c.L, frt. alld. BE. of Miss. 

R..lb Mie = 
Le.L, frt. alld..... eeeeelD. 15L= = 
tanks, frt. alld........... ib. 18l- = 

tertiary, vo. ams., Le.L, 
frt. alld. E. of Miss. R..lb. .09 - — 
Benzyl, cns...... déecnecetbcch aap’ Le 
dma. ....+- cccetcccccccceee MOS = 








Wartime Status of 
Materials 


Applications of WPB and OPA 
regulations to materials listed 


in this section are indicated by 
superior figures as follows:— 
1-Price Ceiling 
2_Price Suggestion 
Agreement 


or 
’_Full Priority Control 
4—Industry Control 
*__General Limitation 
Order 
*__ Allocation 
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Alcohol, butyl, normal,’,* dms., 
c.l, frt. alld., *East. -Ib. 


Le.L, frt. alld.. 

tanks, frt. alld..... 
*The term 
States of New Mexico, 


cveceealD. 


coeceelD, 
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+11%- 


‘Tone 


‘Eastern’ territory means 
Colorado, 


-15% 
15% 
14% 
the 
Wyoming, 
the 


Montana and all States east thereof, and 


term ‘Western’ 
States of the United States. 


secondary,* dms., os frt. paid 
B. of 








territory means all other 


Migs..Ib. .091- — 
Le.L, same terms.......Ib. .096- — 
— ie eae secae .08%- — 
t ° u , c.l., dms., 
tertiary, dena ng. alte, 
LOL, Gi isccvcconcscel’ ase = 
CODES oRicgesioscetsecesseh AL ec 
Cetyl, dom., CP, fiber ctns., 
T 1,000 Ibs..Ib. 1.50 - — 
500 Ibs........-.- soe. 1.70 © = 
100 iadl dos ccts caevevedtai 100 - — 
BB TRB cdeccdcceeccconss 190 - — 
1 epee eperberd ~< 200 - — 
Cinnamic, bots..........-...Ib. 3.00 - 3.60 
tured,1,*,* CD14, dms., c.l., 
_ divd. E..gal. OGo- = 
Le.1., 4Ivd., dms.......gal. .70 - — 
CD14, tanks, E., divd.....lb. 58 - = 
Prices for territories other than E. of 
Rockies are 5c. a a ae yo 
works quotations. sales 
qui written authorization by Alcohol Tax 
nit. 
SD1, 190 pf., bbis., cl, E. 
wi ge. @ 2° = 
19 bbis., BE. works...gal. 66 - — 
1 to 18 bbis., B. ve e 
*dms., c.l., EB. works. .gal. (58%- - 
19 dms., BE. works...gal. a. - 
1-18 dms., E. works.gal. .61 - 
—— EB. works.......--gal. 63 - — 
“* Prices are extra. Deposit, $5 per 
4am., returnable “ne ‘full credit. 
Anhydrous 8c. per gal. higher. 
SD2B, bbdis., c.l., works, ae a 
19 bbis., works, E...gal. .68 - — 
1 to 18 bbis., works, E. - 
*ams., c.l., B. works..gal. . -_ 
19 dms., BE. works...gal. So. _ 
1-18 dms., BE. works.gal. .58%- — 
tanks, EB. works.........gal. 530 - — 
* Prices are dms., Deposit, $5 per 
dm., returnable for hea aoe credit. 
CD23G (Replaced by SD23H), 
—— “works, c.1., cots. gal 64%- — 
1 to 18 bbis........-gal. ; - 
*dms., c.l.e., works...gal. 7 - = 
19 dms., E. .-gal. 68 - — 
1-18 dms., EB. works.gal. 62 - — 
tanks, EB. works........gal. .58%- — 
Prices are dms. extra. Deposit, $5 per 
am. Returnabdle for full credit. 
8D29. denatured with acetal- 
lehyde, bbdis., c.., E. 
works..gal. @2- = 
Le, 19 or more, E. 
1 to 18, B. works....gal. .96%- — 
*dms.. c.l., B. works..cal. .54 - 
19 dms., B. works...cal. SR - = 
1-18 dms., E. works.cal. 41 - — 
Tanks, EF. peoseeal a5 = 


*Prices are dma. extra. Deposit, $5 per 

4m. Returnadle for full credit. 
When anv of the several SD29 denaturants 

{a & aesmmes by the purchaser. the prices are 
the anme as those for SD2B, plus 1%c. per 


gal. denaturing charge. 
Special solvent, dme., ¢.1., = 


gal. 61 - = 
20 ame... to c.l...... gal. HR - — 
*1 to ® Ama........-. gal. (A - — 
tanks, FE. works...... gal. BO - = 
Tankenr eales reanire written authorization 
bw Alcohol Tax Unit. 
THacetone, acetone-free. dme., 
. @ivd..th, .11%- 14% 
1.0.3., @IWA. .cccccccccees Th, .199%- .15 
tanks dlvd...... Th. .10%- .18% 
tech., dms.. ¢.1., divd......1h. 11 - .1% 
Led, Mwd.....6-5. eeeeelb, (11% 116 
tanks, divd.......cceeee ..Ib, 10 - 1% 
Pthy!, 199 of... ex. molannes, 
@ma., ¢.1..@al.11.98 -« — 
GO GUNG. cc codocccese ..al.12.02%- — 
BK to 18 Amae.......0+. gal i2.onu-. — 
TW 6 Os cc cccecunn gal.12omy- — 
tanks ....--..5- econens eal.11.92 - — 
abaninte, dma... c.l...... gali2at- — 
B to 18 Ama.......-+- @al.12.79%- — 
1 to 4 dms....«....++ gal.12.70%- — 
Fthvl “alcohol In bbls. 4c. 
hieher than dms. Grain alco- 
hol t# 1%. per gallon more 
than the ahove prices on mo- 
lasses alcohol. 
Biiyied. dms., c.l., works.Ib. .244- — 
le.l, mame basis.......-.. ++ = 
tanks, same basis.......... ib. .2B- =— 
Furfuryl, tech.. ens., works..Ib. 35 - — 
dms,, c.1.. 33,000 Ibs., works, 
Ib. .22%- — 
Le.l., 500 Ibs. and more, 
works..Ib. .25 - .85 
ie WR. 4.500006 beens bh, 2 - — 
Tsoamy! (see Carbinol Taobutyl). 
Teobutv!, refd., dms., works,.Ib. .0860- — 
tanks. same basis...... --lb. .07600- — 
Tsopropyl.*.* refd., 91%. dms.. 5 
cals., f.0.b. dest. gal. Cy — 
55 gals., c.1., same basis, 
gal. 39 - — 
l.e.1., same basis...gal. .48%- — 
tanks, frt. alld........ gal. B84 - =— 
. dms., 5 gals., same 
basis..gal. 65 - — 
65 gals., c.l., same basis, 
gal. 44 - = 
le.l., same basis...gal. 47 -« =— 
tanks. same basis....... gal. 37%- — 
Methyl (see Methanol). 
Phenylethyl, bots., cns...... Ib. 2.10 - 2.50 
Polyvinyl. type A, fiber-pack, 
2,000 Ibs. and over, > 
cars, Niagara Falls.. C6 - — 
less than 2.000 Ibs........ O0- — 
type B, fiber-pack, 2,000 Ibs. 
and over, same basis.. 60- — 
less than 2,000 — S Co- = 
Propyl, normal, dms., works.. 
gal. .67 - .70 
Octyl (see Ethylhexyl alcohol). 
Tetrahydrofurfuryl, dms., con- 
tract, 8.000  Ibs.. f.0.b. 

Waverly, N. Y..1lb. 44 - — 
475-Ib. lots, same basis... = 50 - — 
car lots, wks.......++.. 0e = 

ens., f.0.b. Cedar Rapids, “ie. ie 
55 - = 





Aldehol, denat. grade, dms., tanks, 
works. .gal. 
dms., ¢.l., 
works..Ib. .12 « 
Ib. 


-Ib, (15 -- 


Aldol, 55 and 110-gal. 


le.l., works..... 
5-10-gal. dms., works 
Aletris root, bgs..............1b, .70 « 


Algin, fib, dms................1b. 1.00 - 
Alizarin (see Red, alizarin). 
1.75 - 
-23 








teeeee 





Alkanet root, bgs..............Ib. 
Allspice,4 Mexican, bgs.......Ib. 
Alpha tocopherol, ampules, per 


gram. 
Aloe, Cape, CB.....cccseceeeeeIdD. 
CUPACROS G8i beset siccss senelle 
gourds, bbis...........+00--1b. 
Socotrine. k@s........... «eeelb. 
Aloin, 140-Ib. Wb a icseavdisis 
TTD. BOW Ci secicccevesres 
2-Ib. fb Ries edsnceccdDs 
Aibanacbtan. SAL tect 
Alphanaphthylamine, bbis.....Ib. 
Althea root, whole, bbis.......Ib. 
Alum, ammonia,* burns, U 
bbis., kegs. .Ib. 
sran.. bbis., works. 1 ls 
ee - ¥., Phil..100 Ibs. 4.00 
bump. bb 25 
lvd., IN Yeo Phil. .100 - 4.25 
pone bbis., works. ...1 


~ 
a 
Seeeerenne 


4.40 
d., N. Y., Phil..100 Ibs. 4.40 


Ammonia alum prices 


i 
dite 


-70 - 


as 
LittEIe Rris11 SR 


are for contract 


and open market; f.o.b. Phila.; frt. 
equalized with Marcus Hook, Boston, At- 
lanta, or ca: rail or ‘water rates, 
whichever - ~~. L.c.1L — 
mast carry l.c.l. rate applying; for truc 
or ex warehouse deliveries al! 
zones (except N. Y.) - Le.1. won ae or 
water rate, whi lower, 


shipping or “equalization piles, divd., x ac. 


price apply to truck or ex wareh 
Potash, gran., bblis., works.... 
100 Ibs. 4.25 

divd., N. Y., Phila..100 Ibs. 4.25 
lump, bblis., works.... 4.50 
divd., N. Y., Phila. .100 Ibs. 4.50 

. bbis., works....100 Ibs. 4.65 

diva. N. Y., Phila...100 Ibs. 4.65 
Potash 


alum prices 
those for ammonia alum, 


DEE ccc sicce cs ctccaee 
mag st works. .100 Ibs. 
eesessesess +0100 Ibs, 4.25 < 


Alumina acetate, solut., basic 24%, 
, bbis., 10 or over, ow. > 


1 to 9, 


“rte one. bis., 

- ace. my Bw 
smu: 

(extra), 


ALVA. woe e ee oD 

com’l, dms. 

45,000 Ibs. and 

over, works. .Ib. 

12,100 to 40,000 Ibs., 
works. .Ib. 

1,100 to 11,000 Ibs., vom 


140 to 875 Ibs., works..Ib. 
100 Ibs. or less, works..Ib. .12 - 


cryst., com’l, dms., c.l., works, 
Ib. .06 ~ 


coseccece eID. 


Le.l., works. 
jut., ‘32 “obys.. e.1., 
- — works. .Ib. 


Le.L, Wworks...........Ib. 
Hydrate,* h . bbis., cL, 

” a works. .1b. -0840- 

Le.L, bbis., works. ....Ib. 

bes., c.lL, works «Ib. 
"Bin nt. , divd.....Ib. 
vd. .....+++-Ib. 
‘tract 


genet ee : bbis......Ib. 
Petia” prety bhi dms.......1b. 


Stearate, precip., bbis., ctns., 
e.1..1b. 


RGB, coccccccccccescceme ¢ - 
Sulphate, com’l, 
wo! 


Le.L, 


bs. 
bbis., c.l., works....100 + a 
Le.L, works, frt. ‘equald. 


works, 

iron free, bge., en 

works......100 Ibs. 2. 

bbis., c.l., works..... 100 Ibs. 1 

Le.L, works......- 1 

9B-90%,*,9,* C.l.cseeeeees ooo dd. 

oan? e * lint tra fine 200-1b. 
ne, 

ers? ra dma. .!b. 

ink, 150-Ib. dm......  * 

standard, 200-Ib. dm....... Ib. 


wder,® lining, extra, 
= 150-lb. dm. .Ib. 


litho, "'150-Ib. dm..... er 
standard, 200-Ib. dm...... Ib. 
rubber compound, 200-Ib. =. 


éuctines 


— 
‘ 


¢e.L., 


Le.L, 


eee 
pepper : 
11 S85 3 SS B 


. 

. 

. 

- 
e® 
—— 
oun 

er 


lished, standard, 250-Ib. 
ci am..Ib. .86 - 

varnish, standard, 300-lb. dm. 
Ib. .40 - 


‘ 
-_ b ad col 


on same basis as 


11 sRertten Bas 3! bitou 


Aluminum powder, and paste prices are 


f.o.b. shipping point. 
100-Ib. dm., 1 
for 10-lb. can, and 5c. 


smaller containers. 


ae ra of 400 to 1,499 Ibs., #2, See 


Ibs., 3c. for 5,000 to 


Add ic. per Ib. 
. for 50-Ib. dm., 3c. per Ib. 
to 12c. per lb. for 
Deduct ic. per Ib. for 


for 


for 


ibs., and tet for 30,000 Ibs. or more. Where 
destination is within the continental U. 8., 
a deduction equivalent to the lowest avail- 


able common carrier, 

will be made from sellers’ 

orders of 200 Ibs. or over. 
Ambergris, gray, tins.........0z.17.00 
Aminomethylpropanol, dms., = 


5 and 10-gal. cans, works. Ib. 
Aminopyrine, 100-lb. dms......Ib. 4. 
5-lb. bots Ib. 4 


RS BE 


Ammonia,* anhydrous, fertilizer, 
f.o.b, Belle, W. Va., frt. equal 
with Hopewell, Va..ton.90.00 - 


transportation rate 
invoice on 


-18.00 


refrigeration, tanks, works.Ib. .05 - 
pure, cycls., divd., Met., N.Y., 
Ib 116 - = 
Anhydrous ammonia in cylinders is 
quoted on a nationwide schedule of deliv- 
ered and stock point prices in all States. 
Aqua, 26°, cbys.......... eseelb. 8%- = 
éme, Gdidocceccccce eesece «lb, O2%- — 
boo biecets6eesessense Ib, .2%- — 
tanke (on NH, content) + % 
works.. O- — 
Benzoate, USP, dms., kgs., on 
bs. or more..Ib. 1.08 - — 
1,000 Ibs. to 3,900 Ibs.....Ib. 107 - — 
900 Ibs. or less..... eeeeeelbD. 110 - — 
Bicaroonate, dms., divd., Met, 
N. Y..Ib. .0564- .0614 
Bichromate, bblis....... ecoceelD, 80 - 82 
Bifluoride, Dbbis..............lb. .16 - .18 
Borate, bbis., kgs............]b. .15 - .16 
Bromide, gran., bblis..... encle wth e 
DED, | cvecnecasrnepececcscese Ib. .84 - .88 
kgs. ..... ecccece ovude ead «lb, .82 - .86 


OIL, 


Ammonia, carbonate, lump, dms., 























dilvd. Met. N. Y..Ib. .08%- .09% 
cns., same basis:...... eeelD. .14%-  — 
powdered, ic. per Ib. higher. 
be a tech. (see Ammoniac, 
USP, gran., 225-Ib. bbis....lb. .10 - — 
100-Ib. MEBs ones scccc sev jAB- = 
Citrate, 250-lb. bbls. sete dec da HB. = 
100-Ib. dm8........-..+++---1b. 80 2 — 
BOE, WR oss vis sacavcdesde. OR Su 
SSID. FMB. ccc ccccccece «lb. 84 = .85 
Fuoride, bbls........+-..s0+. 18 - .20 
Hydroxide (see ‘Ammonia, aqua). 
Hypophosphite, dms.........1b. 1.25 + 1.27 
jars ba kacees cease eee 
Iodide, ‘S-lb. MOscsiicccss tC BAL 6 ae 
seesececceeslD, 5.65 © 
Linoleate, “80%, ‘anhyd., bbis..Ib. .12 - — 
Molybdate, kgs., works......1 b. - 1,20 
Nitrate, tech., bgs., works.... 
100 lbs. 4.35 - — 
bbis., works......... 100 Ibs. 4.55 - — 
GUAR, GUI cosccctucccsesess 4- =— 
Oxalate, neutral, powd., bbls., 
kgs. .1 -238 + .29 
Perchlorate, kgs............- Ib. 85 - 65 
Persul phate, kgs., dom...... Ib. .25%- .28% 
Phosphate, “dibasic, NF V, = a7 
5 SWS 3 - = 
bbis., Cole ecccceeeeeelD, OT%- — 
NR sere ate asc w+-.Ib, .08%- .00% 
monobasic, crude (fert. grade), 
11% N., 48% phos., bulk, 
f.o.b. E. works..unit-ton. No prices 
tech, bois. ‘ib. omy 
Oase. 09% 
Salicylate, ‘USP, kgs.. eo 1.15 - 1.20 
Silicofiuoride, bb 15 - .18 
Stearate, anhydrous tol. _ 
Sulphamate, 6 bb 1 
2 to 5 bbis., Ib .20- — 
single bbis., works.......lb. .24- — 
smaller lots, works...... ‘Ib, .20 5 — 
Sulphate,t dom., bulk, £.0.b. 
cars at any one of 45 in- 
land producing ovens..ton.28.20 - — 
f.o.b. cars, at any one of 
21 Atlantic Coast ports, 
ton.29.200 - — 
Sulpnide. liquid, 40-45%, basis 
100%, dms., c.l., works..Ib. O7%- — 
Se eee b- = 
in, 5 vs <uencnecelite OT%- — 
. . o wm eecce 08 - — 
. eecececerseelD, O86 2 — 
yew. 38%, eee works... : = -_ =— 
suiphocysinide, heovs Ib. 45 - 85 
arothenameeee 40- =— 
Ammoniac, tg (see Gum, ammoniac). 
sal, gray, dom., bbis., c.1., 
works. .100 Ibs. 5.50 - 5.75 
le.1., same basis. .100 _ 6.00 ~- 6.70 
white, gran., dom., bbis., 
works. .100 fou 445 - = 
Le.L, same basis. :.100 Ibs. 5.15 -  — 
Amyi acetate, ex fusel oil, tech., 
dms., c.l., divd..tb. .18 - .18 
Le.L, eive. seovese ° Ib. .12%- .17% 
tanks, a -11%- 16 
ex-pentane, 
alld. 2 vot "Miss. “R.. 15%- —- 
Le.L, same ae 16%- — 
tanks, same basis. --Ib, .14 - 
Alcohol (see Alcohol, amyl). 
Butyrate, dms., 50 gal., return- 
ee H- =— 
Gagreate. CNA... .... ecasecceed 2.7 - — 
Chloride, mixed, tech., — 
¢.l., works..Ib. OT - — 
Le.L, same aceeeeld, O08 - = 
tan! same basis...... Ib O06 = — 
Ether, dms., c.l., works..... Ib. 08%- — 
Le.L, wWworks...... ovteccces Ib, .102- — 
tanks, works...........-...1D. .08%- — 
Nitrite, bots..........-..++-- Ib. 1.80 ~ 1.85 
Mercaptan, dms., Le.L, works, 
Ib, 1.10 - — 
Oleate, dms., Lc.l., works...Ib. .81 - — 
Salicylate, 5-Ib. bots......... Tb. 1.25 ~ 1.50 
Stearate, dms., 1.c.1., works. .Ib. 324%- — 
sage, dms., c.l wale. 10%- — 
+» works... ° Jie — 
tanks, works. Ib. 08 - — 
Amylnaphthalenes, mixed, ‘crude, 
Le.L, dms., works. - 4 - 
refd., dms., works......... b 1 - = 
Anethol, bots............. a 2.35 - 2.40 
GERD cccccccecscccececs eceveee Ib. 2.25 - 2.30 
Angqetion root, dom. | Tere Ib. .85 - 1.05 
import, natural, bis........ ib. 3.25 - = 
Angostura, bark, bis..........lb. .22 = .28 
Anflin ofl,* dms U- = 
Le.1. 1% -_ = 
tan : - = 
Salt, 22 - 4 
Anise,* Cyprus, bes... -B4 - .85 
a 383 - 34 
Mexican, fair, 80 - 81 
Spanish. 388 - .39 
Star .. 45 - 46 
Syrian, bgs...... oeneeess Se a le 
Turkish, bgs.......--..css00- Ib. .B4%- .85 
Anisic aldehyde, bots.......... Ib, 3.25 - 3.85 
Annatto paste, bxs............lb. .84 = .89 
seed, bgs......... Gubdceesdes Ib. .06 = 06% 
Anthracene, 80-85%, bbis., wore. - 
Ib. . -_— 
90%, bbis., works............ Ib, 65 - — 
Anthraquinone, 99.5%, subl., bblis., 
Ib. .70 = — 
Antimony butter (see Antimony 
chloride). 
Chloride, solut., cbys........ Ib 17 - = 
Metal,®,4 bulk, c.1., works...1b. 14%- — 
Needle, brown, Bolivian, 67%, 
Ib, .18%- — 
Chinese, binet, ™ scene eoelb, .20 - .23 
Oxide,* bgs., c.l seseeeeeeelD. 156 2 = 
iris bds0ccebsvetaccreses Ib. .15%- — 
Salt, 65%, bbis.,  divd.  B. of 
iss. River..lb. .40- — 
Sulphide, 65-70%, bbis., c.l., 
works..Ib. .17 = — 
Le.L, WHE. «cdtivcociddle, AT%- =— 
Antipyrene, bbis., kgs., ton lots, 
Ib. 2.00 - — 
smaller lots...... feantentaven Ib. 2.10 - 2.20 
Apomorphine, bots............ 0z.28.20 +23.70 
Archil extract, bbis........... Ib. .26 - — 
Areca nuts, powd., bbis....... Ib. .25 = .26 
Arecoline, hydrobromide, bots., 
02.11.25 -11.50 
Argols, test 70% to 85% basis, 
100%, 100 kgm. purity, f.o.b. 


Spaninsh ports. .100 kilos.105.00 - 


Argentine, f.o.b. N. Y......kilo.132.00 -184.00 









Arnica seers, bis.......+....1D. 2.65 - 2.70 
es: PN od DEN AE ERs Kesceeees Ib, 1.00 ~- 1.25 
Arrowroot, st. Vincent, powd., 
bgs..Ib. .09%- .10 
OE, St ccdivens eo~on ---Ib. .10 + .10% 
Arsenic * metal, lump, c. -Ib. No prices 
Chloride (arsenous), cns. -1b. 4.85 = = 
Iodide eareaeapened oe bots -Ib. 5.58 © — 
PATO cccscdsee 5.438 - = 
Red, import, cs. No prices 
Trioxide (see Acid, “arsenous). 
Trisulphide, 1.c.1., works.... 80 - .85 
White, powd., kgs., c.1.. a- = 
WOE See eedesccdssceses 04%- — 





Asafetida, cs......... 
POWG., CB......ceeee tovescoes DB 


Asbestine (see Talc, N, Y. fibrous), 


Asbestos fiber, 5D and 5K, begs., 

c.1 (20 tons). Canad, mines, 
ton.49.50 

5R, bgs., c.l. (20 tons), Canad. 
mines. .ton.44.00 

6D, bgs., ¢.l. (80 tons, Canad. 
mines. .ton.33.00 

TD, begs., c.l. (80 tons), Canad. 
mines, .ton.28.50 

TF, bgs., c.l. (80 tons, Canad. 
mines. .ton.26 50 


bgs., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
mines. .ton.22.50 
bgs., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
mines. .ton.19.00 
bgs., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
mines. .ton.16.50 
bgs., c.l. (80 tons), Canad. 
mines. .ton.15.50 


Asphaltum, Manjak No. 10, crude, 
f.0.b, er 

process form, bgs. 
Slant: “ib. 


jet, bgs., 2,000 Ibs. ss 
weight lots, bgs., o.b. 
Colorado shipping point. e 
ton.30.00 
Barbadoes, any quantity, f.o.b. 
Dunellen, N. J..Ib. 
California, dms., c.1., f.0.b. N.Y., 
ton.35.00 
f.0.b. N. Y¥........ton.40.00 
bgs., 


cust * c.l., £.0.b. N.Y., 
ton.60.00 
Le.L., f.0.b. 
ee Cole, £.0.b. 


N. Be ++... ton.90.00 
.e.L, f.0.b. N. ¥.. 


Sa 
Egyptian, bgs., c.l., f.0.b. N.Y. 
Ib. .12 
lLe.L, f.0 BH. Ziccccesot ofS 
Gilsonite, ‘briliant black, — 
340 F, fusing point, bgs bo 
nabipping ints... ton.82.90 
eon pping points... .ton 
870390, F F. fusing 
a not uniform, same 
WD ccatccescesss +... ton.25.50 
brilliant, selects, 290-295 F. 
fusing point, same basis. 
ton.30.50 
270 F. fusing point, same 
BOGED .cb0ccesdcace -.-ton.30.50 
seconds, 300-330 F. fusing 
point, not uniform, same 
DASIB nee eeeceeeeeeess-tOM. 25.50 
2,000 Ibs. gross weight 
lots, bgs., f.0.b. Colorado 
shipping point. .ton.30.50 
Mexican, Texas, dms., c.l., re- 
finery. .ton.21.00 
Le.L, refinery........ «+ -ton.21.00 
tanks, refinery......... --.ton.16.00 
Atropine, 


DOES. cc cccccccces «+ 02.24.50 
Sulphate, bots..... Cocccececs 02.18.75 


7H, 
7K, 
7M, 
7R, 





Balm of Gilead buds, bgs.....Ib 
Barbasco root (see cube root). 


bark, bgs...........Ib. 
TK, DIB... 6. eeeee ee eld. 


ccocceceelD 
3. 


oesecccccecs seeeelb, 


Tree 
Barbital, cs., dms.... 
sodium, cs.. 
Barium carbonate, 
thru 200 


natural, 





Barium chloride, technical, zones 
follows: Zone 1, New England States, 
wien” Pa., Md., Va., Ohio, Mich., 





< Miss. R., north of Miss., north of Ark., 
ne. 
Zone 2, Tenn., No. and So. Caroli ° 
Ala., Miss., and Fla. Zone 3, Minn., Ss: ew 
Mo., Col., N. Mex., Idaho, Utah and Ariz. 
Zone 4, Wash., Ore., Calif., and Nev. 
Dioxide, dms., c.l., works...Ib. .10 - — 
Le.L, same ecccccccce 12 - .18 
Fluoride, Re ae -18 Nom. 
Hydrate (see Hydroxide). 
Hydroxide, bbis., works......lb. .06 - .0OT 
Monoxide (see Oxide). 
Nitrate, OKB....cccccccccccced Al © JF 
Oxide, ungrd., dms., c.1., works. 
Ib 8B - — 
Le.1., same basis........1b. .10 - .12 
., Gms., l.c.l., works....%b. .11 + .15 
Peroxide (see Dioxide). 
Silicofiluoride, Dbbis...........Ib. .17 19 
Stearate, ctns. (50 ibs. each), 
ton and carload lots..Ib. 31 - — 
less than ton lots........1b. .82 - — 
Sulphate, tech. (see Barytes and 
blanc fixe). 
X-ray, bbis................1D. .008%- .10 
MBB. ccccccccccccccesccccedts LS © = 


Barytes, dom., floated, bbis., c.1., 
St. Louls. - ton. 27.65 
le.1l, same basis. . 

ex whse, N, 
paper bags, c.l., St. 


Lc.L, same basis.. 

ex whse, 
Southern off color, 

mines. .ton.17.50 

95.75%, bes., mines......ton.18.00 


ore, bulk, mines........ton. 8.00 - 


scvccses ecceccceceee ton. No 
eecccesscccsesccsces ston. No 


Bauxite,* bulk, mines.......ton. 7.00 
Bay leaves (cee Laurel teaves). 

Bay rum, bbls... seeees Bal. 1,40 
Bayberry bark, bgs............Ib. .12 


Belladonna leaves, bis........ 

Root, bis.....0... pbceneees --Ib, 1.20 
Bentonite, 200 mesh, bes., Wyo., 

works. .ton.11.60 

325 mesh, bgs., Wyo., works... 

ton. 16.00 


sere 


-05%- 
-05%- 


-10%- 


-Ib. 1.60 - 
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CONTAINERS ARE VITAL 


V handle carefully Vv return promptly 


Containers today are worth their weight in gold. 
Every drum, cylinder and carboy must do the work 
of three or four in peacetime. 

YOU can help to keep essential chemical materi- 
als moving smoothly and quickly and assure speedier 
delivery of your next order by following these five 
simple steps: 





}, Handle all containers with care. 





2. Empty contents as soon as possible. 





3 Don’t use for other materials...don’t 
* even rinse drums and carboys with water. 





4 Replace bungs in drums, outlet caps on 
* cylinders, and thoroughly drain carboys. 





% THEN RUSH THEM BACK WHERE 
“ THEY CAME FROM! 





Every user of chemicals who follows those five sug- 
gestions will be helping save materials...and time 
...two vital ingredients for victory! MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri and Everett 
Station, Boston, Massachusetts. 





} “E FOR EXCELLENCE—The Army- 
Navy ‘‘E’’ burgee, ‘‘representing re- 
cognition by both the Army and the 
Navy of especially meritorious pro- 
duction of war materials,”” has been 
awarded to Monsanto and replaces the 
Navy ‘‘E” first awarded Monsanto 
December 31, 1941. 
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Benzaldehyde, tech 
-, cbys., 
NF VI, dms., 50 to 100 Ibs. “a 45 - 65 oa alkall, toner, btis. 
5B to 26 Ibs........... Db OB: & N. of Tenn, nets, beie,, aive. pe 
Benzene (see Benzol). aes ee Paul, Minne including "st. B a FOO. DID ++ ov eee ib. 87 
Be ° ea ‘urgundy ee tey re wen 
Seeeete ews Vito. Be ee port, Rock Toten, "et. Laas. Butane, ae hee ae 06 - = Saeoat flowers, bis.........Ib, 3.25 = 8.80 
10CcAa . eee ee eeneeenee e, tan o ia v a 
Benzol,®,*, 90%, dm ..Ib. 3.20 - 3.55 Alkali blue toner Ib .85 - .90 But f.o.b. Group 3. — a = > dms., kgs., 50 
s., returnable Ala., Fla., Ga. Prices are %c. higher ternut bark, bis 08 - .06% Camphor, n bs. or imore..Ib. 2.95 
ee works..gal. .20 - — Miss., N. C., S. ~ pisnreveport, cs. Butyl acetate, norm., dma sib 08 = .00 slabs, a powd., cs...1b. .95 Nom. 
carpal. gat on Cea Tlgce; Bi'Puso. w0.)r Ca (Dallas, i a ae veld.” 124 rer, Wicecsporrevesecscnnaey OE ie 
W. Coast, f.0.b. M — ee ae Guba, Moines, ‘Manone ay, ha Rap- geeks Be Se. ,<.>-0s ib. 1223- “iers re ogc. we, —_ 1.25 Nom. 
Colo. .gal. Coast; joseph; 1.6c. higher « neoin, secondary, d : ‘lb, /1115- ’ Ibs. , ‘ 
Benzophenone, ams. gal. .15- — Wiens for Denver, Puebli her divd. Pac ms., cl. frt +1475 we 
; Secs capac Me + 108 ichita, prices are jo, Salt Lake City, I. Bot iis i. to. 10 bbls. (1,500 Ibs 3% 
ee ey ei citi ae a Bronze, bbis. equalized with Chicago. hn Se Se... 7 < § to 8 bbis..... , a 
, pure, gran., f fib, ctns., ; » same basis, con- ian . =e « to 4 bbis..... Aye — 
: Cel tra ee bee -— ar = 2 Ibs. to 149 ibs. 48% — 
Benzy! acetate, f.f. ™ 10- = See eS SEE cts..Ib. 86 - — ehyde, dms., c.l., work 1 lb. to 24 at ; 4 
Be rants pean ons... 2 Nom eon, Dein, came task, cee Fe a USP,” gran, powd:, bbl, 
Alcohol (see Aicohol, benzyl). ‘55 Nom. tracts. .Ib. Carb: Saiitecesnaekta x - 2,000 
one ee ites Cobalt. genuine, 1-ttlo a incl, secondary, ici. ame, 1,000-Ib. ;0v0-Ib, ‘jots..1b. 66% — 
Chloride, cbys., frt. equa a “Ib. 2.50 - = Cop (see Blue, ultramarine ae Chlorid ‘works. .Ib. smaller lots seccseeeslD, The — 
Cinnamate, ons... eq -Ib. .22 - a per, a, — ie, mormal dmas., gn 60 - ti tablets, 2,000-Ib. lots Ib. = 
Fries 5.50 Nom. Mil .0.b. works, frt. alld. 3.30 Le, work works..ib. .82 1,000-1b. lots. sooo, 10 — 
8.50 - 3.75 ori, bbis., same basis . 3.80 - 8.75 Ether (see Bowes es oo Te oe ae M smaller wash eavsovae We — 
as Molybaated, tracts. Ib. .86 Bther (eee under Hiker). encbromate, bein, isbik ie 
250 - — ane eerie nee eo ta ak a cee ae 25 to 50-Ib, lots b. 810 -  — 
Bensylidineacetone, bots.......Ib. 3.00 Susesit, sume Gr eee 3.15 Myristate, dms.. works. - _.) ES sesesecssslb. 3.20 © 8.25 
Saterine bisuiphate, one tenes - 3.25 ia, contracts. a ref’d, dms., works....1 ee Canary seed,’ spose r, balsam). ' 
ate, ons... ID2259 “2880 Potash, dms.,  bbis. ™ @- - paeneiaaen a 2. S Canelia alba’ bark, 'b ntine, bgs..1b. .10%- .10% 
eho: eh nreeiscseess ABE $5 Prussian a coutsncte.. >. 42 - Phthalate, * , By Bo on cos aa. e_ninese, sesseeees DBs 28 cn = 5% 
a ua. esos 18 + .14 . game basis, Sueebibita, din St. Louis. ss — mersvevercebwurswenca 2.45 > 250 
"ae aes. ae Sas ted, peacock, kgs-s.:Ib. 400 = = ee cercer css ‘ie. it” Capetcum OEE ieee cnc eed. $3 :&& 
c.1., works Sit Mettyl Peeve aee... = Bu MME 6 65.4 < 6 Bae ne8 18%- = raway seel,* ° 
Benzoa ’ oe ® @- = ‘yl violet, kgs.. 30 - — tyric eth . Ib. A 1, Dutch, 
eg tg eae EB = eka ck BB a ay 2 Eee 8:8 
oie seth, Wines tech., kes.Ib. .51 — jobbing grad * “Wgenla..te 3 + ST a i ¥l 0 2 Carbesole, 68%. dma ion iow, 
rae ance oneal 83 + 85 vdeo, me : oon tees quantities, ae es 
ae tise, bots... eo -_- regular grades, bbis., same _ C caller quantities, works..:1b. 78 = = 
= < ahs weakly (nae a : : works..1D. 66 - — 
on an high sigzamarine, div. de ots, Cadmium trethide, 98+. Sa a mage aes 
et or meme ee oe F : . Jars, l, le 
Hydroxide, “bot 25 - = oe Sg PS a Mae bois. '28-1b. anes, tbe. or more--Ib. 1.08 - 1 piety set, es 
al cus ddassadose 4 = Victoria eke Yb. 1.70 - 06 ee ae Le.l., works. .Ib. ‘- -_- 
= lots... a ws Bop Fy — Bo Lee - 1.91 Let, same c.1.,” worka. «Ib. ‘25. = 
nerate, eryat., 6-10. bots... noe synthetic vehicle, bbis 1b, 198s Lithopone (see ‘tip! 400 2X ale’ Gu eae % I. = 
in aa are 1.80 - 6: cies ee ae ss Metal,},¢ ne Yellow). ° Se - -_ Carbon bisulphide eeececeseests ¢ e ae 
Cure erentorian, 6-1. Deter -0- i gig > = dyes are Itsted under Dyes EY ‘ ~» shapes, | c., Ch ert alld. Be ot Miss. 
subbenzoats, G-lb. bets... ce 351 » - ae root, bis........ Ib : 20 80 aii ieee $ on Le.l i, 'N. oo R..lb. .06 
De i aera & - - mass, see o+IDe eg b eoccccelOs « i ei Cole, a tec a . - _— 
ri deti tice RES 1am Stary cy ese Yay ge bois tee tet inmate miss tangs 
on, Wie venssntecsooeee se 1.80 oe ten (see Copper cenit 1.70 = 1.84 Caffeine,* ie nee same basis > = - 
Ce a oc adgeoek od oS ue vitriol (see Copper dms., co or Soba abepe GE By 
Subgaliate, Seth oue....:2- +3 oo- Bone, raw, domm., eee. ams., “sateen es ai 6s nee. iss eet ae ‘0 - 08 
Lntscecie ia > f.0.b. Chicago : dms., containing 1 bs....1b. 2.68 - — . dms., c.l, frt. alld. 
Sublodiae, bote:..--..+-.- ib. 424 - = es ee esas ae oe 2,000 ib. tots, dims. contaiaing ~~ Le.l, frt. alld . +8 
a ampniereymcth eps ig 6 ne rted, South Amer - - . ing ~ C1, oa = Bae 
-Subnitrate, | powd., bots... ens..Ib. +3 = 8 meal, aon ao a No prices a containing foe SS 5 or 10-gal. dms., aii. = Ip ° «= 
Subsalicyiate, “‘séen. beta aoe. — 36% phos. bes. fob. Bast- 1000 Re ee ee — soe: = ne im. a A: 
fib. '* nee -_- ern work: ° . » containing =. ee 2 2%-gal. ecco - a —— 
ee a ee eats lb. 2.80 2 — same bast rks. .ton.87.50 - — ome: 100 Ibs. frt, i 
oo S-lb. bote...1b. 8.76 - — ee ce bee ae 83.50 - — ee oe. = sone ¥ or? frt, alld. gal. @- - 
THlexide, a Gib bates IB: $05 > - grade, 1% mestic, feeding eS ae Sms 20 Be... Be. 218 nis Yon net, Sor Dom a .y 
R08, FOE, er a+ = ., bags, f.0.b. Eastern a : at ‘as. ae. etn so 
Bismuth ammonia, citrate, USP, bette titi ne. or 2 — si. nr. 
cy. omattmen: Ib. dma. 1p $0 > = a ty ae seni containing 19 Re... 0. 2.55 . ae tok: oe ae Ould..gal, 04 
. ce ee Cae = 82 phos., ba ve A Bae. CL, frt. alld......+++ ; ra 
Black,? acetylene, imp. ¢.l., 3.50 a LR f.0.b. Citrated, motsttining 10 tbs. 1b. 8.15 = = 5 or 10-gal. dms., c.l., = 1.00 _ 
dein works, duty paid..ib. .14 e basis, Chicago. 50 os Hydrobromide spggeteeeceesedDy 2.80 - Le.l alid: .gal. 1 
IA, Ol... . wa: = Phosphate, preci “*::ton.85.00 86.00 Calabar beans, tee LILI. 629 = BST gS ye PRs oo 
Py Leiber aa = ee Calcium phosphate Teihenmame cae Sikeossesss/ Se WB. » ~ me 4, St¥i-gal. dma, rr . ee 
a mngooasenss Ib. 1B re Boneset beans. ee ae ices » peeled, NF, cs. ¢ 8 or ‘10-ea Beast resoee ue a ae 
ack, bo some!) Saewrs. ~: Borage flowers, bis..-..........1b. .40 - ; ies . No Pitbseasdecbtosesues . = 
MM a ceoasssvasssscnend .--— Boraz,* tech., 904% gran, bulk, B fehica Utara pattem ee Seria sae cancun inl 
Gevreceeseeceeces eae. aes = son ei, Oe ae : im "acetate, ‘bes., div...) case with the exception ‘ef Zone 4. is which 
Ogi ge ES! TEN oe Be Ss fhe pn, nfonn ryan, Eo 
g bea IIIS Ib. 08% — ese than ton lois, ex apne sestteenesecctscssane » 4:8 ang Sone, eet. RR 
Te ng sateneee oy > oe ‘ whee... cium seeeeeeeeeelD A ot returna ee 
egtiranswsscevornsest Ge EES bbls. cl. frt. alld....- ton.61.09 - — = vert p aresmate prices are works a ne. weve, NOE, eludes the fol 
“Sh opp agg ceceeeldD, OF - — al ; ex whse.....ton.66 -_=- over; no frt. dest. in lots of 90 whae. ye tt a 2 Vt., Mase., Conn 
a bad eangeeccosdneteno ay 11% ae ton lots, ex whse.. viii whse. pich-ue. truck allowances for oon oe Min - .. ‘Tenn., O eg Del., ‘Va. W. 
cal tipbbetaine nica: ta © roa * . “ay ee “* ee ich., : 
BEA ossscee TI. ave = powd.. bgs.. c.l., frt. alld =e = = Bromide, 100 Ibs ington, Ia. => i sweet wie. 
scseasweals2Unh ae eo” ee am wie. = whee. . ton. 23.98 ve .» Works, frt. tncinades BL D.. 6. nsas City, Kans. Zo rl- 
Done Mosk peiows ore barrels or bags iene a sl 50 Ibe., works..... cqualt.s. 8 - —' Sone 8 ini ee 2 oo a Okla. 
are lie. at oat. Pacific Coast prices ie. bb et Oe ne. = a wn. kn Ss S 7. tat portion’ of C. and Fie. 
igher, ex dock or ex whse. ton lots alld.....ton.60.00 - arbide,* dms. st mee = N. ings and the States Montana east 
Carbon, regular unco less than on hie ton.71.00 - — et “ae {00 lbs. eo Zone % Wyemtes, Sue. 
; mpressed, e -C.1,, f.0.b. . 4. » . ntana ash. 
bat Sl» f.0.b. planta, 1p. .09628- — Bo USP $15 per ton mae: ton. 76.00 eae dae a ene 28 = =) | Ore., Cal., Nev., Utah and 
ava, ee os. S ux mixture dms.. cl eeu. he rail ardamom,) bleached, c8......Ib. 1.79 
os heneehee rests “4 e, ss ee eeeee oh 
beads, compre ned. meee b. 08 - = ended a . dealers, = _ i ms ~ paper has. [7- ore Alleppey, eassreee toys Ib. 1.55 . 4 
bah; ton. SE ci a — basis, tri. mixture prices are works or whee Le, 18" tons, divd..ton. 18.50 -38.00 Carob oe anes a veel. 96 + OT 
ton, a aul. and over. no trucking or s lots of 96 Ibs. liquor, basis 40%, tanke, - -ton.28.50 a3 Carvol, bots. (see Gum, Locust bean). 
dee : a aaeeh papers Ib. .0T%- = o orks or warehouse Fn mg allowance esta nks, wks., 5 c a ae seecceccececceseesID. 22,50 -23.00 
reoal (see C). prasttweed extract ( » dom., 78-75%, dms. ta: 7.58 - = Case -h a bark, bulk... Ib 
Graphite (see G rimstone (see see Hypernic) ’ + Gey ardening mixt 30% 26 - .28 
Iron oxide, m 7 Bromine, re wr? : 15 tone, diva. cre: tom e-00 24-80 Casein, 4 fomp, dms., 1.0.1 
re eae eT ele works.Ib. "ttt, alld, i. of’ Rockies. 1b: vee, tom tao Aan a8 38 , dom., 2090" meah’ Des. 
oe rks.. e e m eee K LL, . 
mp, dom., 1, ae .08%- — Bromoform, P GaP i basis. . Ib. = 80 burlap . c.l. prices for an 5 tops, a oo 2 - 
' Vadis. th , 100-%d. lots. - .85 paper bags. ned bags, $2.50 ke in Pe lots, Sppenses ences 184 ‘21% 
2 Sed. works..........10. 0T%- — Gites casi ts..1b. 1.50 paper bags. and drums $3.50 per ton over 100 mesh, c.l., SeOR. 000 a 
} atae,, el. Bu sseveecs Ot ME)?” . 77 Bromstyrol seteeseeeeseeeeeee els yy cP Fi oar en ere 5 tors, works...... neoouam a : 
on oe, WOrkS........001b, x c= Gola, powder. aluminum ¢ ; 4:30 - 5.00 , eryst., 100-Ib. lots, bb “es smaller lots, works... ..1b. 739%: “21 
1Stpe el. works. ...Ib. es litho, cns., 4 (see A). » wee. port, Argentine, 20-30 ae 
ou ll- = ms., over 10 smaller lots, bbls. oe dee os us poet. CL, clef... mesh., 
: tek: —- = moulding, cns., ace 60 - .65 Gluconate, USP my 29 - .389 nch, 80 mesh," bgs., oar =? > 
. etns., as ri 10 7 fon, oe N duty ‘ 
‘ led., = printing ink, | anit ba. (80 - 1.00 i Fa Lanne = ew Zenland, 20 sbimeak ei a 
. ve 5. ttt eeeeereeees a oo “ ti 
em “ radiator, cns., — ie. -B ‘85 - 1.20 — wees tecseacneccs coal ‘37. «ASD Cassia,’ Batavia, No. 1 2 Se prices 
é cm. oo eentalene ow a Glycerophos or Ib lower. -lb, .10 = = ia , im oni, 
cat a pee. Te... re a ae phate, fb. dms., No. 1. regular, bis.. s..1b. .68 = .64 
% etre, pe oo =o onen Pere precip. =" = entetd, late 1,000-Ib. lots. ib: 1.28 i. ae ee 
e.1., ae -b. . Pe WE ~ -eabeehehabbetbeede a 8 53 - . 
eaten tones cam cla ; - etallic, tron oxide, Bhi. wks. Hypophog = eee ft China, buds, bes as: & 
coe Sot Le.L, gunner bgs.. c.l., works Oe, oe a ieee ee ees oe as ee a aeeee bis..... tivase Ib. 53 - .54 
Vine. A. bb rks..¥b. .0484- ap, crystals, do 6oe sce te, P, bbis.. 200 ibs.. lb. 4 04 Sai en, bis.... -lb, .51 - .52 
. A. bbis., works or N. Y. ~ aeueees ies m., works...Ib. .12 - — aes tens dense, — Ibs..lb. .27 243 ‘all. ti an ee 48 +. 
B, bbis.. works or N. Y¥ 2» 04%- .05 ienna, burnt, Aneta,” be gc ee gunn. e as ee eic'. Ib. 2.08 = 330 dina =. a ee 6} Nom. 
aa tan ©. T..... yas Ital f.0.b. work: ' Pantoth a ale -Ib. 2.05 - 2.80 a, dskts... ae se 
dms., N. Y¥....0+5- Ib. fan, A s..1b. .08%- othenate, sasqcsl ae @ iiitesn “nak! ene «eld. 12 - 
Sheet e.4,. tre. atta...... Ib. ou — type, bbl “er preplacement %- .05 on fm.. 100-gram . -29 ae ten” CNS... .60. +++-1b.12,.50 > 
Black ha are listed under Dyes. esa wa ahs a Ls Ore  PsOn be a. Gunies Geten, tod || ye 
aw root bark, “ o1 4 fo P20, bi ee See » tob B =e 
‘Tree rk, bis..... Ib. Italian works. . Ib. lant gs., c.i.f. At- razilian 
a oe ede errs > 39 - 40 co i _ replacement 04 - .10 oa” = shipt.unit-ton. No prices ge Gee Ch. we. ton.75.00 - — 
Blane fixe, dry, by- Bare yo hea 20 - .26 Umber. dake thes te Ie aa as food grade tp Woiks. ton. 7.00 om, ban guaranteed 54% 
; an type, Ame - «Ib. . , f.o.b. works, 10° 0° ee 8. 
Lel. c.l., works. .ton.60.00 - ype, Amer. re » -038%- = bbls. or import, ton.1 
dinin is SAI 320 20 or bo Bs ae Turkey sem, pble.. ; work. ion 5 to 9 bbis., > M- Om « bgs., c.i.f. ports, ship- 9.00 - — 
. uel. Se, osto c. f.o. iB PS am 1 P atechol, ..ton. N 
ixxatingten, W. Va. .ton.70.00 - m, Bethlehem. Wanton: to 4 bbls., same wae O- & k, Fazeeiined, St. alld. E. > ore 
1 Dbl arte ceasteeees Row am oo St. Louis, ie Af..1b. .04%-  — medicinal, bbls. i. .10 - Celery seed,’ F1 Ib. dms..1b. 3.50 - — 
are eee: = aust he Be ee ee om tee a 
5 Vie: st. =. . leans asic, cryst., bgs., c.l., .12%- 118 sates antsis denies Seeman Ib. .29 : 
a ee 8. ~am >< Ms -» Dgs. . scrap .29%- .20% 
- Le.L.. same baste ton. 40.00 a Kansas A oom os 5 tong ort, ft. equala “ib, .03%- Cellulose, ees <r 
ee lel ete R eS aun. on.46.50 - — --1D . ga . sam = . . + alld, 
aching powder,?.¢ dms., c.1., , ex car, tae eee: | ae. ae less than 5 €.,, same ths granules, frt. alld Ib. .30 - .85 
Le.l, works es -100 Ibs. 2.50 - 8.10 Portland, San Francie: = tribasi “tae fe alan ae flake, rt. atid. ib. : 
Sehed. aric@, dom Ibs. 275 - 3.60 “i oo. Beattie. . = c, bbis., c.l., w lb. .06%- = jum hydrate, d ° oon ID. B30 - — 
P ’ -» 16-16 whse, Los .05%-  — A Wisp oe ox orks..Ib. .0635- — oxalate, » dms., works. .1 
mon., bgs., ane . Portland, g Angeles. Ib .05%-  — Resinate, precip., bbis., ton ;,lb- ‘OTOS. 0785 oust", ee oe ‘3s de aes 
<ton. co, - 8 ‘ e, ee ak ew 
mem am ae ae Vandyke, regular, "bbls, Lek, oe Steaealler lots...... ae ae optical grade, i00-ib. iota; “7 
mmon., bulk, f.0.b. prithecial works..Ib. .08 con te, precip. siorevesteneiee Me oe comnts lots, we i: i.) = 
i eee: ees oz.. cns.. a. = lene Lotsa sane seseeeseeeee]Ds -_ trintn, and onan drugs, dent; 
. e, c - Su PA a -_— a ° 
sinediiin ‘anes ania amtee” ‘Stesatent Byronia a, SO oe cns. a. = nee eae inet 2 oe della smetics, ¢.1., spot. 
Bloodroot, ble en, blood). Ruckthorn bark, tr 3: sae tie OS erories. Son a ne cles WORK ot 
tt tereeeeereceees Ib. ar! M~ s, orks. .ton. , Works. .ton. 
b. .82 - .85 euie and oe ia 05 - = famines, be. ex," works.ton.61.00 A) a papermakers, bgs., no a ee 
. Rees «caveat 85 - 7 » works, a rubbermak: ton. 
85 - .90 Sulphocarbolate, 10a ia. oe ers, bgs., c.l., wn et 
200-Ib. bbis..Ib. 49 - en Hage Bie 
= Roman, bis.... , ce..1b. .60 = .65 
seecseecess dD, 8.25 Nom. 
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OIL, 





PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Like the trains that form her life-line, the America of a 
new year gathers speed as the first mile is passed. The 
track is straight, the wheels are strong; and aboard is a 


treasure—for every signal, every safety device to protect. 


Part of it is the oil, the gasoline, the priceless chemicals 
that comprise America’s liquid ammunition. And into 
the hands of those who produce it is given its guardian- 


ship — to protect it as zealously as it was produced. 


Just as yours is the pride of making this, America’s liquid 
treasure, ours is in helping to safeguard it—with closures 
that make every drum a fortress, and every question- 


ing “what’s ahead?” quickly answered “safety.” 


What’s ahead? 


January 11, 1943 


a 


ee a a al 


Call to mind the hazards a drum can encounter — 





leakage, waste, pilferage and sabotage — and you sum- 
up the complete protection of Tri-Sure Closures. These 
are the closures that give triple protection — with a 
seal, a plug and a flange that keep every hazard out 


of a drum and every drop of its contents in. 


Today, when liquids that are more precious than ever 
are being transported and stored under conditions more 
hazardous than ever, Tri-Sure has answered the call 
for closures that really seal and really protect; for 
closures that make every shipment a safe shipment; 


for closures that keep the drums rolling — safely. 





CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





14 January 11, 1943 
Charcoa wood hlorinated rubber,* standard, Cinchona bark, quill, USP, 10 in., 
. Ps @vd., “Ala. per’ re 100 ibs. or more, works..Ib. .32 - — medium, cs..Ib. 1.20 Nom. 
Ga., Ky., Md.,' Miss., amaller l0ts........0.5-1b, 85 - = 20 in., thick, cs........1b. No stocks 
N. J. N. Vig, Meee Chlorine*,*,* liquid, cycls., c.L, 20 in., medium, cs......1b. No stocks 
8. C., Tenn., Ga., W. mf divd., N.Y..1b. .6%- — Qe ae eS oe 
Va.. 85.40 e -_ ¥ ‘ats . eee eeereeeeeee eID. . le 
Conn., Me., Mass., N. dives os Phe be ee aan Cinchonidine,* small, oryee cns., 2+ « 
R. L., Vt.- o «= bles ccescccseslD, O1%- — Oz8..0%. . .18% 
Il., Ind., Iowa, Mich., tanks, single units, wor! frt. Sulphate, NF, cns., 100 ozs..oz. .53 + .18% 
Minn, Mo., Neb., O. and 50 equald..100 Ibs. 1.75 - — 
eB eevecccoetosouss ae multiple units, 3 or over, * Cinchonidine buyers must pay a surcharge 
PONN. ..6++++seeeee+e--tOn.34.80 - o woolen frt. equald..100 Ibs. 2.00 - _ of 18%c. per oz. to cover present war-risk in- 
Willow. vowd.. bbis.........lb. 6 - | 2, works, frt. equalised.. surance, higher ocean freight rates and addi- 






tional expenses over the cost of usual business. 





Chestnut extract, clarif., 25% tan., 100 Ibs. 2.50 - én 
bis., c.l.,. works..1b. .0275- — , Changes in these controlling factors will be 
tanks, WOorkS.......s0..+++-1b. .0225- = 1, works, frt. const: 8.0 reflected in the surcharge invoiced. 

ChiHies (see os red). < Cinchonine,* small cryst., cns., 
China obey, ery-erd., air- Cohen, — 650-Ib. ema.>. = a a 100 ozs..0z. .62 + .138%° 
float, 99.7 10%. 800 Mit: MMs a. = large cryst., cns., 100 ozs..0z. .66 + .138% 
—— Ton ton. 9.50 - — Pa aaEe OF ee Senor mar y Sulphate, ONF: ens., 100 ozs..oz. .42 + .18% 

Le.L, oom... -ton.16.00 - = USP, 650-Ib. dms............1b. 80 - = 

bulk, c.l., works...ton.7.60 - — 100-Ib.  AMB...6.eeeeeeeeeesID. B82 = = * Cinchonine buyers must pay a surcharge of 
200 mesh, bgs., c.l., ‘whe., ° ame BO-Ib, MB... cece ceeeeeeeelD, BB = 18%c. a= to copes sromn war-risk insure 
-_=- +s " ance, er ocean frei; rates and other ex- 

accep imcrtaes hans s ove penses over the cost of usual busi 


ais aie jiixbomt 00 oisg "3s 9.50 -15.50 
-* “s Ib. ° - alld. 
‘sine toe c.L, bo. -ton. 9.50 - eS se: Se 

tugert, a a bulk, 2. 


ex dock, Boston, 
Balrsik, Phila. .ton. 19.00 -24.00 
powd., cks., Le.L., x whse., 
ton.41.00 


Chrome acetate, powd., 24%, 


Cake, bulk, c.l., works... 
Ore., residue, paper 


Chioral aapenee Jara, 1,000 Ibs.lb. .98 
500 Ib. .96 





sis S23 


Trioxide (see Acid, m 





alld..Ib. .80 - 
Ib 





-_ 25-lb. cyls., ex-whse..... 
» ¢.lL, works.ton.1260 - — 1-lb. bots., case 2, =e. Cinchophen, USP, oot, 1 to 5S Ibs. 


solut., 8%, cs., oe ~ -0T%- 
» CB., DDIS...6ee000+++1D. .06%- 





Oxide (see Green, chrome). 


ness, 
in these controllin _— will be reflected in 
te surcharge invo' 


«ib. .82 
-Ib. 1.00 + 


|e 
‘ 
| 


Ib. 3.70 - 8.80 
ba G@ms., 100 Boe. .....06+0++0+-Id. 3.50 
GO IDB... cece ceeeeeseeeees LD. 8.55 = 


MW IDS. cece cee eccececees LD. 8.00 - — 
Heavy density cinchophen 20c, per Ib. higher. 
--ton.16.00 - Cinnamic alcohol (see Alcohol, cinnamic). 


» Cle, Cinnamon,? eee By ORs nose -5T - .58 
.-ton.15.00 - chips, bes ’ .57 





Citral, bots. 
ic). Citrine ointment,* 


Yellow (see Yellow, chrome). Citronellal, bots., ‘ 
Chrysarobin, 5-Ib. bot.........Ib. 6.08 - 7.00 Citronellol, bots.. dms.......-:-J0. 6.00 - 7.00 





HAVE YOU TRIED WITCO CARBON BLACK No. 12? 


eral leading rubber companies are now using it as a 


Witco Carbon Black No. 12 is the easy-processing 
black that offers special advantages in the production 
of heavy-duty tires made with either natural rubber 
or with reclaim formulations, since it gives an excel- 
lent combination of low heat generating qualities in 


the tire and good wear-resistance in the tread. Sev- 


| . WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


New York, 295 Madison Avenue * Boston, 141 Milk Street * Chicago, Tribune Tower + Cleveland, 616 St. Clair 
Avenue, N.E. + Witco Affiliates: The Pioneer Asphalt Company «+ Panhandle Carbon Company 


Foreign Office, London, E 





near substitute for furnace type black with highly 
satisfactory results in tires that must stand up under 
extreme conditions of service. Witco Carbon Black 
No. 12 also offers interesting possibilities for use 


in Buna S formulations. Write today for samples. 


ngland 





Clove,' Zanzibar........ eseeee Ib. .18 


Clover tops, red, dom., bgs....Ib. .38 <- 


Coaltar, coal-gas, crude, bbis., 


c.1,, works..bbi. 8.25 < 

Le.L, Wworks..........dbl. 8.75 - 
tanks, works --fal. .OTH- 
refd., bbis., c.1, works,..bbl. 8.75 - 
le.L, Works..........Dbd1. 9.25 <= 
tanks, works......+....gal. .08%- 





Coaltar, water-gas, crude, dms., 
c.l., works..dm. 8. 

Le, works..........dm. 8. 

refd., dms., c.l., works..dm. 9 


Cobalt acetate,* bbis., kgs., dlvd. 
feed grade, 28% Co., 100 Ibs. 


Ib, 1.25 - 


Carbonate,* powd., bgs., wert 
feed grade, 49.5% Co., 100 Ibs. 


Ib. 1.85 - 
8T%- 


Chloride, ecccsceee ol 
feed grad ae be Cl Co., 100 Ibs. 


Ib. 1.25 « 
ra bbls. .......se00++-2D. 2.04 ~ 
00 Ybs. 


eed grade, 62% Co., 1 


Linoleate, paste, 5%, ame....Ib. . - 


solid, 84%. dme...........-1 .4 
Nitrate, feed grade, 20.4% Co... 

100 Ibs. 
Oleate, bbis......... 


Oxide,* black, kgs.... 
Phosphate, feed erade, 84 


Restnate, fused A, bb 





P 
Sulphate,* dms...........++-.% .65 
feed grade, 21% Co., 100 Ibs. 


Ib, 1.00 - 


Zz 


| ee 


Cobalt salts, feed grade, quotations are £.0.%. 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, or New York. 
Cobalt-Ammonium aieete. 14% 


0., 100 Ibs..1b. .75 - 


Cocaine, hydrochloride, 100 ozs., 






ens..oz. 9.75 - — 
Cochineal, gray, bgs.........-Ib. .87 = .88 
Teneriffe, silver, bgs........1b. .88 - .39 
Cocoa butter,? bulk, f.0.b. ship- 
ping point..Ib. .3%- — 
Cocillana bark, bgs.......... lb .20 - 3 
Codeine, cns., 100 ozs..........02.11.70 - — 
Hydrochloride, cns., 100 ozs.02.10.560 - — 
Phosphate, cns., 100 ozs...... ozs. 9.00 - — 
Sulphate, cns., 100 ozs.......02. 9.50 - — 
Codliver of] (see Oil. codliver). 
Cohosh root, black, bis.........%b. .08 - .11 
BEBO, DIG. . ccccccsecccccccecs mb. .08 - .10 
Colchinine, bots.. — bes ceccsee 0z.88.00 
Colchicum seed, bgs........... > No stocks 
— use. =, 825 Ibs..1b. .19%- .20% 
Paeseeshsececeos ‘ 23 - .2% 
fiexibie, USP: dms., 825 Ibs.. ¢ - 2 
ens... TBs ccccosescccccece - 1 
Colocynth pulp, bis.....-...0+. Ib. 1.15 - 1.25 
Colombo root, bis........... ---Ib 610 - 11 
Coltafoot leaves, bes........... Ib. .00 - 1.00 
Condurango bark, bgs.......... ib. .14 - 15 
Conium leaves, bis............. Ib. 1.18 - 1.20 
Copaiba, balsam, Para, cns...Ib. .47 - 48 
B.A., USP, om8........+-05+> 5 - 62 
Cepper acetate,* normal, bbis., 
divd..Ibh. .2- = 
smaller containers, divd..ib. .26 - .38 
Carbonate,* 52-54%, bbis.....Ib. .19%- .20 
Chioride,* anhyd., bbis...... Ib. .28%- .24 
lar crystals....... «eelb, 12 = 14% 
Cyanide,* tech., bbis. -+-- lo. 34 = 28 
Iodide, pREeeedecdsorcocecs 5.15 + 6.19 
Metal,',*,*, electrolytic......Ib. .12 = .1% 
Nitrate, tech., cryst., bbls...Ib. .16%- .20 
Oleate, precip., bbis......... Ib. - 29% 
Oxide,* biack, bbis., tons, works, 
Ib. .19%- .28% 
Red, com'l, kgs., f.0.b. N. Y. 
lb .20 - 
Resinate, precip., bbis...... Ib. .15%- .16 
Sulphate,* 90%, cryst., bbis., 
c.L., f.0.b. works..100 Ibs. 5.15 - 6.30 
Le. ° 16-50 bbis., same basis. 
100 Ibs. 5.30 - 
6-15 bbis., same basis... 
100 Ibs. 5.40 «© = 
1-5 bbis., same fasis..... 
100 1be.5.65 - — 
monohydrated, dms., c.l., deal- 
ers, f.0.b. works..100 Ibs. 9.20 - — 
Le.l, dealers....... 100 Ibs.10.20 - — 
Copperas, cryst., gran., bgs., c.1., 
works..ton.17.00 - — 
bbis., c.l., works...... ton.20.00 - — 
Le.l., 25 or over, works.. 
100 Ibs. 1.55 - = 
1-4, works........ 100 los. 2.00 «© = 
bulk, c.l., works........+. ton.14.00 - — 
Copra, Coast, shipment....... Ib. No prices 
Coriander seed, Morocco, bgs., 
Ib. .10%- .11 
PEMIOR, BBBacccocccsccsccce lb. .00%- .10 
Coen Giliz, DIS... cccccccccccccce Ib, .20 = .22 
Corn sugar, tanners’, chipped, 
. cl, divd..100 Ibs. 3.62 - — 
alabs, bbis., c.l...... 100 Ibs. 3.54 - — 
Syrup, 42°, bbis., c.1..100 lbs. 3.08 - — 
48°, bbis., c.l........100 Ibs. 3.74 = — 
Corrosive sublimate,*® cryst., dms., 
50 Ibs. or more..lb. 2.38 - — 
gran., powd., dms., 50 Ibs. or 
more..Ib. 2.24 - — 
Cottonroot bark, bis.......+.. Ib. .18 - .14 
Cottonseed, hull ash,’ 32-36% pot- 
ash, bgs., divd..unit-ton. 100 - — 
meal, 41% protein, Southeast 
mills, February delivery.ton.35.00 - — 
48% protein, same basis..ton.36.50 - — 
Coumarin, 25-lb. cns.. eoeeldD. 2TE 2 = 
1-lb. cns. oe Ib. 2.00 - — 
1-oz. cons... lb. 325 - — 
less than 5, cn sccsovesesneee = tie 
Cramp bark, NF, bis......... Ib. .€ - .75 
Cranesbill root, bis..........+.. Ib, .18 - .19 
Cream of tartar, USP, gran. or 
powd., bbis., 5,000 Ibs. one 
shipm’t..Ib. .67%- — 
smaller lots, bbis....... lb. 68- — 
BBS. ccccccccseses eceeeld, S84 — 
Creosote, beechwood, cbys., dms. 
lb, .80 - .85 
SON. ccceecesenéenanesios Ib. 1.00 - 1.04 
hardwood, USP, bots......1b, .60 - .17 
Pine, AMB...ccccccccccece --gal. .28-2 — 
Carbonate, bots., cbys eccccee Ib. 2.10 - 2.89 
Oil, crude, tanks, works...gal. .15%- — 
Coaltar, solution, tanks, works, 
gel. .l4l- — 
refd., bbis.. Lc.l., works.gal. .26- — 
tanks, works...... «+e -Bal, . 18% 


Cresol,* special resin grade, 
dms., c.l., works, frt. 


18 - 

equald..lb. .00%- 

Le.l., same basis..........Ib .10 « 
tanks, same basis..... eeeeeld, 08% 


USP, dma., c.l., works, freight 


equald. -lb. .10%- 
Le.lL, same basis.........Ib. .11%- 
tanks, same basis......1b. .10 < 





Crotenaldehyde, 97% 55 and 110 
gals., l.c.l., works. .1b. 

6 and 10-gal. dms., works. .ib. 
Cryolite, syn., c.l., frt. alld. EB. 
of as. River..lb. 

Leh, WOrk®....cccscccceeesdD. 
Cole ceceecesece e100 Ibs, 





15 - 
18 - 


-08%- 
-O0%- 
9.60 - 


LOL, seceseesecceseee sl Ibs.10.00 2 
Cube roet,* powd., 5% rotenone, 
bbis., f.0.b. N-Y.C..1D, B- = 
4% rotenone prices are 4c. per Ib. less. 
Cubeb berries, XX, bgs....... Ib. .65 - .70 
BOWE, CBs cccccccccscccccccces Ib. .70 = .75 
Culver’s root, bis.............1D. .27 = .28 
Cumin seed, Cyprus, bgs......lb. .16 += .16% 
Morocco, Dbgs........+0+0+-+.1D. .15%= 16% 
Indian, bgs.... eeecesecslD. -12%e .18 
teeecescsecescesslD, IBY .14 
Cutech, Borneo, extract, solid, 
contract, f.0.b. N. a 4 
paid..lb. No stocks 
eee te fertilizer grade for 
an 4 rposes, guaranteed 
a Bula, bgs., Niagara 
contracts..... 
unit-ton. 1.52%- — 
granular, fertilizer grade or 
mixing purposes, 20.6% N, 
bulk, Niagara Falls, Ont.. 
unit-ton. 1.624%- — 
Cyanide-chioride, mixture,* 45%, 
gran., dms..lb. .10%- — 
lump, dms................1b. .008%- = 
'%, gran., dms...........1b 1B <2 = 
Cyclohexane, 98-100%, dmz., —_ . 
b 16-2 = 
Cyclohexanol, 98-100%, dms., wks. 
Ib 223-5 = 
Cyclohexanone, 98-100%, dms., 
works..Ib. 82 - — 
Cyclopropane, USP, cyls., divd.. 
gal. .27- = 
Damiana ieaves, bis.......... lb. .15 = .16 
Dandelion root, bis........... Ib. .82 - .38 
Decanol, normal, tech., 360 ibs., 
dms., divd..lb .26 - — 
ae leaves, bis........ Ib. .21 + .22 
common, dom., bbis..Ib. .10 - .12 
wae dom., WB sséeccss a -26 - .80 
Derris root,* powd., 5% rotenone, 
bbis., f.0.b. N.Y¥.. B- = 
4% rotenone prices are 4c. a Tb. less. 
Dextrin, British = c.l., f.0.b, 
jcago..100 Ibs. 4.25 - — 
Le.L, £.0.b. Chicago..100 lbs. 4.35 - — 
corm, canary, bgs., cL, f.o.b. 
loago..100 lbs. 4.00 - — 
Le.L, f.0.b. Chicago..100 Ibs. 4.20 - — 
white, bss., c.L, £.0.b. Chi- 
cago. -100 Ibs. 3.95 - — 
Le.L, f.0.b. Chicago..100 lbs. 4.15 - — 
potato » dom., Eiketccsta” ae - 
2 Pe > Sepyepp fas state Ib. 110%- .11% 
Diacetone (see under Aicohoi). 
BOOBs oc ccccccscccccce Ib. 9.50 -11.00 
ether (see Amyi Ether). 
Phthalate,* dms., c.l., divd..lb. .2170- .2200 
Le.l., divd...... Cocccccces Ib. .2220- .2250 
tanks, divd........es cece Ib. .2070- .2100 
Diamyl sulphate, lc.l.. dms., 
works..1b. .% - — 
Stampeeie, Gus. c.L, works.ib. 61 - — 
o.1,, eccccccccccce C- — 
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Stempiene, -_, c.L wortts. > 1 -_ =- Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms..... Ib. .14 
.C.1., works db. 118- = Dini thal ye ae 
hh CUE wee Shenae ‘oles _ - a 
ee ee es Dinitrotoluene, ams... 18 
olly, ereereririy . a 
Diamylphenol, 2:4, aes: ee Se. Diorthotoluolguanidin, * ama., 2, 
MGS sic ab. 600-1080 ibe = diva. _ 
Diatomaceous earth, dom., natu- 150-480 Ibs., dlvd..........Ib. 4? 
Mee eee ee eee 30s On Os 6A, OE OM... es 
Le.L, ex whse..... «+-+-ton.45.00 « = Le.L, same bas seececeecelD. 21 
purified, bgs., c.l., f.o.b, At- tanks, same basis..........lb. .19 
lantic seaboard. .ton.55.00 -59.00 Dip ot} (see Tar acid oil). 
Le.L, ex whse........ ..ton.85.00 -90.00 eae nd dms.. -o- 2 
chemically pure, bgs., _ c.l., ceseseces ° ry 
f.0.b, Atlantic seaboard..Ib. .07 - — dest., dist., dm ‘gal. .55 
lel, ex whase..........-lb. .10 - .16 Di ae Seen. oe —_ << 
Diatomaceous earth, import, w hah, Watltcssts ers: oh ae 
Algerian, bgs., c.1., — Widen Oxid ae, perfume grade, dms. ot . 48 
” cn. . eceteccccccel se 
Mexican, white, bgs., c.l., c.1.f. Diphenylamine.¢ “bbls... 222i. las 
Ib. .02 - .08 Diphenylguanidin,* dms., 2, 
> ee eocccecsccccele 3 - 06 . sce oF over, diva. .Ib. 4 
.C. Toe Pee ERS COSC COe OSS le . e == 600-1, = WGooves «lb. ¥ 
Dibutyl ether (see Ether, butyl). 150-450 Ibs., divd..........lb. .87 
Phthalate,*,* dms., c.1., dlvd.Ib. .2000- .2070 Dimethylethyl carbinol (see Car- 
BiGehey GIVE. voccccsecvevse -Ib. .2050- .2120 binol). 
tanks, divd........ -lb. .1900- .1970 Divi-Divi, Colombian........ton.80.00 
cns., works «Ib. .28%- — Venezuelan seeseeeeeeee ss tOn.80,00 
Sebacate, dms., works lb. 45 - 47 root, imp., cut, = 
Tartrate, dom., dms. lb, .92 + 1.02 bis —_ = 
Dibutylamine, dms., c.1., wert. Saks = Dogwood bark, ‘1b. 07 
Baker Dover's powder, USP, cns.....1b. 2.75 
Dragon’s blood, reeds, cs.....lb. .95 


a erate (see Calcium phosphate 


diba: 
Dichloroethy] ether,* dms., c.1., 
works. .1b. 
BGk,  cvcccosccescecssssocels 
tanks ..... coccccccvcccos cel, 
Diethylanilin, dms............Ib. 
Diethy! carbonate, com’l, dms.ib. 
refd., 99%, dms............ Ib. 
Oxalate, dms., c.l., divd.....Ib, 
pOobg GIVE. cccccccccccoses Ib. 
Phthalate,¢ dms., el, divd. = 
Sia rocesccedsctensaain de 
Sulphate, dms., c.l., works...Ib. 
Le.L, works..... ocvccces Ib. 
tanks ....... C0occcccccece "Tb, 


Diethylamino ethanol, 1.c.1., dms., 
works, frt. alld. E. of Miss. 


River. .Ib. 

Diethyleneglycol,* dms., c.1., wks. 
Ib. 

Le, works.............-Ib. 


Monobutylether, dms., works. Ib. 
Monoethylether, dms., c.1., we. 





LOL, WOrkS......ceceeees rb. 
tanks, WoOrkS.........se0005 Tb. 
Digitalis leaves, dms.......... Ib. 
lygol laurate, dms......... Ib. 
leate, light, bbis., c.l...... Ib. 
Stearate, bis., e.l. sere cec ol 
Di-isobutyl ketone, ame. woot ° 
Dillseed, cleaned, bgs......... Ib. 
Dimethyl phthalate,* dms., c.l., 
divd. .Ib. 
Bch, GBVGs ccccccccvcceces lb. 
tanks, divd...cscccsccce ve Ib. 
Dimethylamine, dms., c.1., divd.Ib. 
L.6.8., GlWGeccccccccccccccl 
Sineiaetantin. ams., c.l...... Ib. 
le. 1. GP esncorss overs 


Dinitrobenzene, b bis., 80°" min. Ib. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


POIBBSr tet tes 
° 


CKEL CATALY 


rnin ge Si wiBSiet Si ' 


Dyes, coaltar (certified colors) for 
‘oods, drugs and cosmetics:— 


Blue, FD&C blue, No. 1, cns.1b.13.60 
FD&C blue, No. 2, cns....1b.13.60 
Green, FD&C green, No. 2, a = 
FD&C green, No. 3, cns....1b.27.50 
FD&C blue, No. 2, cns....1b,.13.50 
Orange, C orange, No. 1, 
ens, .Ib. 2.90 
FD&C orange, No. 2, cns..Ib. 3.65 
Red, FD&C red, No. 1, cns..Ib. 6.00 
FD&C red, No. 2, cns......Ib. 3.15 
FD&C red, No. 8, cns......1 
FD&C red, No. 4, cns. 
FD&C C red, No, 82, cns. 
Yellow, FD&C yellow, 


FD&C yellow, No. 3, 
FD&C yellow, No. 4, 
FD&C yellow, No. 5, oe 
FD&C yellow, No. 6. . Ib. 8.15 

Dyes, coaltar (certified colors), 

for drugs and cosmetics:— 

Black, D&C black, No. 1....Ib. 8.35 
Blue, D&C blue, No. 6.....,1b.13.50 

Brown, D&C brown, No. 1, cns. 
1b.12.35 

Green, D&C green, No. 5, cns. 


1b.12.35 
D&C green, No. 6, cns....1b.12.35 

Orange, D&C orange, No. 
cns.. 







D&C orange, No. 4, cns.... 
D&C orange, No. 10, cns... 
ens... 


No, 12, 
No. 5. 


D&C orange, 





D&C s 
D&C red, No. 87, cn 
Yellow, D&C yellow, 


ook 
D&C yellow, No. 8, cns....! 
D&C yellow, No. 11 ! 


Dyes, 


cosmetics :— 


Blue, Ext. 


Red, Ext. 


Bxt. D&c red, No. 


Ext. D&C red 


D&C blue, 
Green, Ext. D&C green, No. 1, 
D&C red, 


red, No. Beyisicae 7.85 
Bat. D&C red, No. 10, cns.Ib.12.85 
Ext. D&C red, No. 13, cns.1b.12.35 

Yellow, Ext. D&C yellow, No. 1, 





15 


coaltar (certified colors), 
for external use drugs and 


aan 1, 
ns..1b.12.35 


ons. .1b.12.35 - 
No. 1, 

stn -1b.10.365 

«++ 1b.21,85 


| 


ens..Ib. 8.35 - — 
- 61 Dyes, coaltar, for general uses 
~ @umbers are those of Colour 
- .58 Index Scale) :— 
rey hte 36 Chrome yellow 2G..... Ib. .65 - .70 
wae 40 Chrome yellow R.....lb. .50 ~- 1.00 
- .20 58 Victoria violet........lb. .80 = 1.00 
- 45 165 Lake red C b - .80 
- 0 - 60 
ete ee - 1.60 
- 90 
= - 8.10 
> - 0 
i ae é - 42 
204 Chrome black A......Ib. .42 - .45 
208 Fast, red blue R......1b. .75 - 2.00 
. o- 216 Chrome red B........1b. 1. - 2.00 
ee hee 63 Sloth red $B. 2200204 .s Sem 
Fast ows eoovseeDy 6 -1, 
od 1 299 Chrome »b hidees - 88 
- .0 
= 2.80 
- 1.00 













45 - 0 
o = 406 Direct blue 2B........1b. .66 - .70 
. =: 415 Direct orange B......1b. .60 - .70 
ae 419 Direct fast red F.....1b. .70 = .78 
420 Direst bro 55 - 57 
2 te 65 - 67 
ote 40 - 0 
6 as 75 - .80 
i) -80 - 1.00 
a. 1.20 - 1.80 
6 50 - 1.00 
= ae 55 - 1.00 
50 - 
ss toe 35 - 146 
ln, 50 - 55 
ee 50 - 56 
i 135 ~ Lee 
698 Acid violet...........lb. 1.00 + 3.00 
812 Primulin .............Ib. .70 © .% 
alae 814 Direct fast yellow..... Ib. 2.00 - 2.25 
Shai 845 Nigrosin (water a 88 = 
1177 Indigo, 20% paste. . 15 + (18 
oa Benzo f 90 - 1.00 
Sulphur "black -20 - 2 
a. = Sulphur blue.. 45 - 1.00 
os Sulphur brown.... 25 - 0 
Sulphur maroon...... 40- — 
er aaeeseee “ 2 - 4 
ulphur yellow........lb. .80 < = 

Zambesi black........Ib. i 


a barrel, 8c. per Ib. 


Dyes, coaltar, for stains, oil-soluble 
barrels of 250 Ibs. each; lots of 


works or warehouse). 


higher; f.0.b. sel 


Black :— 
865 Nigrosin derivatives.Ib. .86 <« 
me 
os aa 1 Alizarin astro] base.1b.15.00 - 
a: doe 1078 Alizarin cyanin green 


ERT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EL OXIDE, ETC. 


NEW YORK 


ST ¢ NICKEL CARBONATE * NICK’ 


Se ke 
Fa a 


PHONE LE 2-9740 


base..lb, 6.00 - 


sri 


ie 
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Dyes, coaltar, for stains, oil-solub!e (prices in 
barrels of 250 Ibs. each; lots of 25 lbs. to 
@ barrel,- 3c, per Ib. higher; f.0.b. sellers’ 
works or warehouse). 


Dyes, coalwr, for stains, spirit-soluble (prices 
in barrels of 250 Ibs, each; lots of 25 Ibs, 
to a burrel, 8c per ib. higher, f.0.b. sell- 
ers’ works or warehouse). 









OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


E 


Dyes, coaltar, for stains, spirit-soluble (prices 
in barrels of 250 lbs. eavh; lots of 25 Ibs. 
to a barrel, 3c. per lb. higher, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works or warehouse). 


Violet :— 


Brown :— Brown :— 
es esovecvcvecece eooeelbh 115 - — 234 Resorcin brown Y....1b. 65 - — 68u Methyl violet B..... -b 15 = = 
Gree: 285 Resorcin dark brown R. = Sr. eae eevee ~ a -_- 
es ay ms 8. -— Acid violet 4BN......lb. 88 - — 
1078 Aeari op, erent SS = 281 Bismarck brown G@...lb. .47 - .62 Yellow :— 
a oe re 332 Bismarck brown R...lb. .47 + .62 10 Naphthol yellow S....Ib. .88 - — 
Orange :— 798 Phosphin ............10. 465 - — 188 Metanil yellow........ Ib. 566 - .58 
24 Sudan I...+...... cool”. 16 of = a 636 Fast light yellow..... Ib 1.25 2 — 
as Red shade ...........Ib. 7 2 = ren Maphthel a ea a Yr oe — rs ae at WA: cae 
8 Gadan fii iscs:..0c a AMO x 657 Malachite green Ib. 1.85 - = GS Aunmine ..........1 LS o = 
258 Sudan IV......... a ie” 662 Brilliant green... -Ib, 2.00 - — Dyes, voaitar, for stains, water-soluble (prices 
749 Rhodamine B (oll pink) ri Wenn ee B....-- > — hes in barrels of 250 ibe, ench; lots of = Ibs. 
= ‘ green teers eee . iPr to a barrel, 3c. per Ib. higher, f.0.b. sell- 
1080 Anthraquinone,*® wes 8 924 Methylene green B...1b. 1.55 - — ers’ works or warehouse). 
* pase..1b. 6.00 - — 1078 Alizarin cyanin green.ib. 2.00 - — Black :— 
¥ 680 Oil violet ....-+...6+ Ib WO - = Conte ‘ieee NISTOSIN 2. .ccccccess Ib. .36 - .44 
llow:= 0Chrysoldin G..... seed. Ate = — 
NT aaaietaiebenewne yel- 21 Chrysoldin R S090 cytes ib: ‘a -_ = 800 Indulin ....+++++++0.. Ib, .60 = .70 
Ib. .90 Brown :— 
w..Ib. . c= 27 Orange G.....-.65-.. lb. 50 - — 
17 Amidoazotoluene yellow, _ 181 Orange Y....e..seee. lb. 81 + .88 ae. eee mies = 
hw? = 161 Orange R........++6.. ib 8-2 =— 
61 Yellow OB............Ib. 1.40 = 2.00 81 Amidonaphthol red G.Ib. 42 -  — alt, Malachite Green tase... 208 - = 
Dyes, coaltar, for stains, spir't-soluble (prices 87 Amidonaphthol red 6B, 20 Chrysoldin G.........Ib. 95 - — 
in barrels of 250 lbs. each; lots of 25 Ibs lb, 68 - — 21 Chrysoldin R......... a ee. lan 
to a barrel, 3c. per lb. higher, f.0.b. sell- ~_—s Recta ia Sis 
. 7 bee ‘ o - : 
es 88 Fast red B... emer. a: 677 Fuchsin, magenta, base. 
246 Naphthol blue black S.1b. 50 - — - ace onan. oan AT ar. wie. = 
one ape — ue black 8. eG: a 179 AsorubiN. «...ccces.ss tb. a 6. a 749 Rhodamine B........1b. 4.75 = = 
729 Victoria on B tess = hy foc 183 Crocein scarlet 8BX. 72 - 7 Yellow:— 
841 Indulin i Seay ae cis daw 185 Cochineal red A..... “Ib. O- = 67 Amidoazotoluene yellow. 
ee ee ahaa’ po testes ies 252 Brilliant crosein M...1b. 68 - — " Ib. 75 = = 
922 Methylene biue....... 1.00 ee 677 Fuchsin ......++6.+++-lb 2.10 = — 655 Auramine .........+. Ib. 2.00 - — 
ihinin aswi +. ite. = 749 Rhodamine B.........1b. 3.50 - — 800 Chinolin yellow SS...Ib. 2.00 - — 
1180 Ind TA “ib. 88 752 Rhodamine 6B........1b. 4.50 - — Violet :— 
ndigotin [A..... 0, oe = 768 Eosin G...... ve . = 680 Methyl violet base....Ib. .85 - — 
Biue:— BD: Dacdecviccccsns ly LED 
T14 Parone bine A........ Ib 1.098 - 1.10 841 Safranin ..... eecevecs Ib, 1.45 - — Dves, natural (see name of article) 





THE Dynamic WAY OF LIFE 


Not for generations have Americans 
been so acutely aware of the meaning 
of freedom. No longer do we take it for 
granted. To us it is now the sword and 
the shield, the spade that turns the 
soil, the spark that powers our indus- 
tries, the master key to scientific prog- 
ress. Without it the dynamic way of 
life we call Democracy could not be 
possible. For Democracy thrives only 
in the air of freedom. 





Symbolic of the stream of freedom 
in American history, and of the dy- 
namic way of life this country has fol- 
lowed, is Niagara. From it millions of 
Americans have derived a vision of 
strength, abundance and power. They 
have seen in Niagara the great poten- 
tialities that the hills and plains and 
rivers of this country offer, and the 
ideal of humanity flowing towards 

new goal. They see strength and per- 


manence, too, in its ceaseless forward 
movement. In the light of events today, 
Niagara is now more than ever a true 


expression of America. 


We who work within sight and sound of 
Niagara Falls are devoting every ounce of our 
energies and facilities to speeding the flow of 
chemicals for Victory. 


CAUSTIC POTASH-CAUSTIC SODA 
PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


@chinacea root, bis............lb. .19 - .@ 
Beg albumen (see ee 
yolk, dried, dom., bbis....ib. 1.00 - 1.10 
IMported 2... cc eeeeeeececes Ib. 1.00 - 1.10 
Mider tiuwers, bright, bis.....Ib. .77 <= .78 
silecampane root, bis.......... Ib 148 = 119 
®lm bark, grinding, bis...... -Ib, .14 - 116 
powd., bbis., bxs...........1b. .20 + 21 
@elect, DNGIS. ......00+-esese lb 19 + . 
@metine hydrochloride, bots. .0z.38.00 -34.50 
Mphedra, BIG. .....cccccccscess Ib. .21 + .22 
Mphedrine, natural, USP, anhy- 
drous, bots..oz. 1.15 - 1.65 
en or ae 
CMB .ccccisccs 05 - 1.45 
synth, USP, hemihydrate, Soue., 
100 ozs. or more..oz. 6 - — 
anhyd., bots., 100 oz. or 
more..oz. .65 - — 
Hydrochloride, tins, lw ozs. 
a or more..oz .60 - — 
Sulphate, cryst., tins, 100 ozs. 
or more..oz. 48 - — 
Epsom salt, tech., bgs....100 lbs. 1.80 - — 
BOER. in cccvcccccesccoce 100 Ibs. 1.90 <- - 
Hpsom salt prices on technical and USP 


are on ube busis of freight equalized witb 
Balto., Carteret, N. J., Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Houston, New Orleans, New York. 


USP, cryst.. dom., bgs., c.l., 





100 Ibs. 2.00 
le.l., 5,000 Ibs., 1 with- 
drawal. .100 ibs. 2.25 
smaller lots... .100 Ibs. 2.50 
Epsom salt, USP, cryst., bbis., 
¢.1..100 Ibs. 2.10 
Le.L, 5,000 Ibs.. 1 with- 
drawal. .100 Ibs. 2.35 
smaller _— . + +100 Ibs, $3 
kgs., c.l. . 2. 
i.c.)., &, ou I 
drawal. - 100 Ibs. 2.60 
smaller lots....100 Ibs. 2.85 
Gried, OBS.. 1.6....scscoceres Ib. .08 
Ergot, USP, cns., dms., ton —_ 
smaller 10ts.....+..0eeeeees 
Mserine, DOW... ...6.ceeeevaes 
Salicylate, bots 
Sulphate, bots...........+6++ 


@ther, acetic (see Ethy! acetaty). 
Amyl (see Amyl, etner). 
Butyl, Le.1l., dms., divd......Ib. 
Ethyl (see Ktber, sulphuric). 
Nitrous, conc., bots., 100 a“ 


sulphuric, conc., 310-lb, dms., 
Ib. 


2i-ib. dms 6s 0e bes cboser Ib. 
USP, anesthesia, hospitals, 
1-lb. ons. . Ib. 

Synth., dms., c.1, works. ...1b. 
lLe.l, works........ - lb. 
CBRE cccccdccccccccccccs LIb. 


wthyl acetate,” BM. dms., 
» frt. alld. .Ib, 





Le.L, frt. alld; é0eveece apne 
tanks, frt. alld........++. 
WS vo%, aims., c.i., frt. alld. ib 

L.oc.i,, rt. alld oe nceveece 
tanks, (rt. alld.....«..+. ib 
NF, 8WU-ib. dma. .........+ ib. 
Acetoavetate, dnim.. c.l., — 
b.e.l. Ort. albd.....rcocces Ib. 
CO, DOC... ccecscces «lb, 
Bromiauc, tech... ding ....... ib. 
Capromte, . 08. .....cccccece Ib, 
Chioride, dims. .....ee ce cene Ib. 
Cinmamate, cns........-s+05. Ib. 
Formate, cns., dms.......... > 

EL EGE. «510 swe whenobers 
Lactate, 55-gal. dms., works. ib. 
S-gal. dius... works........ ib. 
Myristate, dms.. woiks...... Ib. 
Oleate, dms., worke.. ~ 
Oenanthate, dms. Ib. 
Oxalate, dms., frt. «lb. 
Uxyhydrate, bots. ... gal. 


Silicate, Lc.l., dms., wor - Ib. 

Vanillin, 25-Ib. lots, cna... .1b. 

5-Ib,. lots, cns........ Ib. 
1-Ib. lots, cns.... ee 

Bthyicellulose,* s pkg . , 5,000 

Ibs. or more, works. . Ib. 

less than 5.000 ibs., same 

basis. . Ib. 

thyidietianolamine, |i.c.i.. dms., 

works. .Ib. 

Mthylene, dichioride,* dms.. c.L, 

works, B. of Rockies, frt. 





alld. .ib, 

West of Rockies, sume 

basis. .Ib. 

Le.l., works, EB. of Keo kies, 
frt. alld. .Ib. 

West «° Rockies. same 

basis. .Ib. 

tanks, same basis, E. of 
Rockies. ‘> 

W. of Rockles.......... b. 
wy enaive ol,* dms., c.l..... ~ 
is eae versed osevsces ened Ib. 

ane cceeresoevecccevecscecd lb. 
Munovul) iether, dms., c.l, wks. 
ib. 

Le.L, WOrks.......see-s0. Ib. 
POT, WD. occ ech cccesed Ib. 
Monoethylether, dms., cL, 
works. . Ib. 

BOiks WOUMD. cccccccveccan ib. 
CARER, WOFMR .nccccccsoes Ib. 


Monoethylether, acetate, dms., 
c.L, works. .lb. 


Se SD, . codes: csencedek Ib. 
CUED Wb cce 00 scene Ib. 
Monomethylether, dms.,_ c.L, 
works. .lb. 

in, GR: 6000 nes coennn Ib. 
COREP, WOES «2. .ccccccedes Ib. 
Ethylethanolamine dms., c.L, 
works. .1b 

CRs, WATMB ss ccc ccceccctpec le 
Ethylmorphine hydrochloride, 
bots., 5 oZ..oz 

GE, TD GIR ccccccccvcs ++08 
@thylidinanilin, dms. ........ Ib. 


Ethylmonoethanolamine, l.c.1., 


Bucalyptol, cns., dms......... Ib 
Bucalyptus, leaves, bis..... «Ib. 
Bugenvi, cns., dms............ Ib. 
rn. WE .ev0de secs buen Ib. 


feldspar, enamel, 100 mesh, bulk, 





works. .ton.14.00 
l.e.l.. minimum 2 tons...ton.17.00 


one. 20 mesh, bulk, works.ton. 


-l., minimum 2 tons...ton.12.75 
pottery, bulk, Me., works. ..ton.17.00 
PE, WUMB ss cccscesceons ton.17.00 


Le.L, minimum 2 tons, 


ton...00 


Fennel seed, Indian, bgs......Ib. 
Fenugreek seed, bgs.......... Ib. 
Ferric, sulphate, anhyd.,_ c.1., 


30- — 
-98 - 1.10 
ll- = 
-16%- .16 
60 - 61 
i 
1%- — 
-1170- .1200 
-1220- .1250 
-1070- .1100 
-A2%- 18% 
-12%- .13% 
-Al%- .1% 
14%- 15% 
387%- — 
38 - — 
00 - 1.00 
50 - 6 
1.80 -1.40 
18 - @ 
3.50 ~- 3.75 
27%-  — 
i = 3.60 
33%- — 
Bin- 39% 
56 - - 
47 - = 
7% -1.2 
8B- — 
7.50 - 8.00 
We = 
6.25 - — 
6.30 - — 
5.40 - — 
HO - = 
52 - 

8 - = 

0842- - 
-0891- —- 
.0891- — 
00841- — 
0148- — 
.0792- = 
15%- — 
16%- — 
14%- -— 
16%- — 
Tae .20% 
-15%- _ 
14%- 
-15%- .1 
18%- — 
11%- - 
-1zy%- .15% 
-10%- - 
15%-  - 
16%-  — 
14%-  - 
57 - - 
-60 - 
10.75 - — 

0.55 - — 
45 - 47% 
80 - — 
2.00 - 2.50 
10 - .18 
2.715 + 2.80 
12 - 18 

-17.50 
-20.50 
9.75 12.25 
-16.25 
-19.00 
19.00 
-22.00 
-08%- .00 
-08%- 09% 


works. .ton.35.00 = — 


HOcly cecvesvoceveewsases ton. 


40.00 
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Film acrap, colored, cs., 50 lbs. or 


over, works..Ib. .13%- .14 

smaller lots, works..... Ib. .15 + - 
water white, cs.. Su ibs, or 

over, works..Ib. .14%- .16 

smaller lots. works....lb. .17 - — 

Fir, balsam, Canada, cns....gal.19.00 -20.00 

‘Oregon, bbia..........-006: gal. 1.85 + 2.25 

Fish berries, 0S8......++.6++65 id, .24 = .25 


Fish’ meal, gra., bgs., Bast Coast 
tish factories..ton.72.50 - — 
scrap, menhaden, new catch, 
ed, 60% protein, bulk, 
East Coast fish factories.ton.66.50 - 
acid, 6-7% ammon., 3% 4a.p.a., 
bulk, Carolina and Florida 
fish factories...... unit-ton. No prices 
Long island fish factories, 
unit-ton. No price 


Flake white, dom., bbis...... ib, We = 
OBB cccee SCO bdo neee* se5e0 lb. «11 © 
Fleaseed, French, black, bgs..ib. .65 - .70 
Indian, blonde, bgs......... Ib. .15 - .17 

FPluorspar, uom.,' Nv. 1 grounu, 


95-08%, bulk, c.l., f.0.b. 
mines..et ton.34.00 - — 
bgs., c.l., f.0.b. mines.ton.J6.40 - — 

washed gravel, 85.5%, f.0.b. 

Ky. and ill-Ky. mines, 
net ton.25.00 - - 

No. 2 lump, 85.5%, f.0.b. Ky. 
and Ill. mines..... net ton.25.00 - — 

crude, 70% f.u.b. N. Meex., 
mines..net ton.10.00 - _ 

85%, f.0.b., Colorado mines, 
net ton.11.50 - - 

imported, 85.5%, duty puid.... 
short ton.26.00 - - 

Formaldehyde,',*,* bbis., cl, 
works..Ib. .0550- .U675 


L.Gol.g WOEKB wocccccccscess lb. .06 = .0U2S 
dGms., c.l., WOrk8......++6+4+ lb. .U515- .u640 
L.6.3.. WOPKB. cccccccccecsees lb. .0565- .U50u 
CBORD cccccccccsccccccseccece lb. 04 = Ute 


Formaldehyde prices are under 
. to Oc. OPA ceiling. 
Fringetree bark, bis........... ib, .80 - .w 
Fullers earth, dom., powdered, 
bgs., c.l, f.0.b. Fla., Ga., 
mines..ton. 8.50 -15.00 
f.o.b. Tex., mrnes...... ton.12.50 - - 
import, Eng., bgs., ty divd. 


Fumitory herb, bis..........+. Ib, .08 - .U 
Furfural, ref., dms., c.l., works, 

lb 15 - — 

L.@.2.. WOEMBe-cccccccccses lb. .17%- .3 
tech., dms., contracts, 150,000 

Ibs..Ib. .10 - — 

dma., c.l., WOrKS......+6+++ ib, .12%- — 

B.6.8., WPMD. ccccccccceses Ib, .15 = .w 

tanks, WOTKS.........600e05 lb. .OU - - 


Fueel oil, crude, dms., inel., 
works..gal. .75 - 





refd., dms.. incl.. divd....1b. .18%- .10% 
Fustic, cryst., bags, No. 1....Ib .82 - = 
No. 2..lb. 30 + — 
No. 8..Ib, .28 - — 
extract, bbis., No. 1......+.+. lb 116° = 
BO. B ccccccssccccccccvecces lb 15 2 = 
WER. B sccccccccccvcccvsesaes Ib. .12%- — 
Bast, -Bibiew tec sccccccteceses 45 - - 
Galangal rovt, bis............. . 25 - Bw 
Gambier, common, cases...... No prices. 
plantet‘on, cases........ i No prices. 
cubes, S*ngapore, cases... 30 Nom. 
extrac’ § ‘bis. eee -U0%- 12 





Gasoline’ at refinery:— 
Bayonne, US motor, 65 octane, 
tanks, ex tax..gal. .0885- — 
72-74 octane, ex tax.....gal. UWW2- — 
California 78 octane at re- 
fineries, tanks..gal. .75- — 
Guif Coast, US motor, 72-74 
octane, tanks, ex tax..gal. .05%- — 
Arkansas, US motor, 72-74 oc- 
tane, leaded, tanks, car lots, 
extax..gal 06 - — 
Group 8, 72-74 octane, tanks, 
gal. .05%- .06 
Oklahomg-Texas, US motor, 
72-74 octane, tanks, ex tax, 
cal. @&- .06 
natural, 26-70, Group 43, 


tanks..gal. O8%- — 

Gelatin, silver, ca..... 7 1d #0 - 87 
Gelsemium root. bis..... own, a © 2 
Gentian root, bis.........+.+.. Ib, .51 + .52 
grd., bbis., bxs............Ib. .56 + .57 
powd., bbis., bas........... Ib. .57 = .68 
Geraniol, #2-#4%. cne dmer ith) Bye = 6.00 
Ginger,’ African, No. 1, bis..Ib. .29 - .80 
Oe See Ib, .24 = .25 
Cochin, bleached, bgs....... ib, 2 - .2 
unbleached, bgs...........- Ib. .24 - .2S 
Jamaica, No. 1, bgs......... Ib. .41 = .42 
Pi 2 Gc ccceetectutnees Ib. .36 - 37 
BU, FB WB. vcccesvcsssosvecs lb. .34 - .35 


Ginseng root, wild Southern, cs.. 
1b.12.00 -18.00 


Glauber’s salt, anhyd. (see Soda 
Sulphate). 

cryst., dom., bgs.. bbis., ¢.1., 
works..i00 Ibs. 1.06 - 1.25 

5 tons or over, works.. 
100 Ibs. 1.15 ~- 1.35 

less than 5 tons, works.. 
190 ibs. 1.25 ~- 1.45 
import, ORB. ........6.-- 100 ips. No prices. 
Glue, bone. calcimine type, 24 
millipoise, 386 jelly- 
grams, bgs., c.l., East 
M it. . Ib. 


~ 
a 
' 
Pirteted 





grams, bgs., c.l., divd....lb. .14 - 


ie, Guled GHGs. kdcaties Ib. .14%- - 
122-149, bgs., c.l., dilvd Ib. .15 = - 
a ee” eee Ib. .15%- _ 
150-177, bes., c.l., divd....Ib. .16 - _ 
SS a eae Ib. .16%- - 
178-206, bgs., c.l., divd....Ib .17 -  =— 
| aS a” eee Ib. .17%- - 
207-236, bgs., c.l., divd....Ib. .18 - - 
237-266, bgs., c.l., divd....Ib. .19 - - 
ae ee See Ib. .19%- — 
267-298, bes., c.l., divd....lb. .20 - — 
Us. Giles ‘GeO @eencscsace Ib. .20%- - 
208-830, bgs., c.l., divd....Ib. .21 - — 
WIS., Cider GlVG si coscvece Ib, .21%- — 
331-362, bgs., c.l., divd....Ib. .22 « - 
Ws  Oibee, GMs cacsceces Ib. .22%- — 
868-394, bes., c.l., divd....Ib. .28 - _ 
a 2 Oe err Ib. .2B%- — 
895-427, bgs., c.l., divd....lb. .24- — 
Me, Gulia QRUR sev ncesees Ib. .24%- — 
428-460, bes., c.l., divd....Ib, .25 - - 
ee.  @iten, Ms vcn a eaaes Ib. .25%- = 
461-494; bes., c.l., divd....Ib. .28 - — 
hhie el divd.. Jo aakee. saener - 
495-529, bgs., c.l., divd....lb. .27 - — 
Wn Cilia. GINA: ccc ccccee Ib. .27%- = 


Hide glue transportation charges in excess of 
75c. per hundredweight may be added. Prices 
are those established for sale by producers: 
prices for give sold by. johbers are 2c. to 2%ec 
per pound higher according to grade. Lene 
car lot prices are 1c. per pound higher than 
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car lot. Maximum prices for chrome glue and Glycerin, soaplye, 80%, Ims.. car Gold-soda chloride, photo., bots., 
coney glue in carload lots, wherein the Jelly lots, divd..lb. .11%- — 02.13.00 - — 
test in grams is 267 = ay 2c. per less car lots, divd..lb. .11%- — USP IX. BOWs.sccivccocs 02.14.50 -14.75 
pound higher than the prices established apove, ; pasure s af 29 - 
while those for these glues, wherein the jelly tanks, dlvd. .......... lb .11%- — oe of ree eed, bgs....Ib. - .30 
test is below 267, are 1c. per pound higher than Glyverin prices in Zone B are 2c. higher. ooea., = DIS. sceedesees > és - ae 
the above prices. Zone A means all points east of and in- a Se RT aed da 
Glycerin}, Zones A and C, C.P..* cluding N. Dak., 8S. Dak., Neb., Kansas, Grains of Paradise, bgs........ Ib. .28 - 36 
. ; Omaha, Texas, Laramie County, Wyo.; Col.; Graphite,* flake (cryst.), 90%, 825 a 


mesh, 50% graphitic, carbon, 


(B.P. 98%), drums, car —_ east of but not including the following coun- 


divd..lb, .18%- = — ties:—Jackson, Grand, Gilpin, Jefferson, Doug- bgs., c.l., works..Ib. 7 - — 
less car lots, divd..Ib. .19%- — ass, Leller, Fremont, Custer, Huerfano, and bbis.. c.l. works Ib, .07%- — 
tanks, divd........-.+.Ib. .18%- = Costilla. Le.l., Works.........1b. .07% — 


«une B means the territory between Zones A 

C.P.* (USP 95%), — - 18% J and C, as follows:—Washington, east of and 65% xzraphitic, carbon, bgs., 
lots, divd..Ib. .18%- meluding the following counties:—Okanogan, c.1., works..Ib. .02%- 
less car lots, divd..lb. ~.18%- — Chelan, Kittitas, Yakina, Klickat; Ore., east Le.L, works.........lb. .0B%- 
gn MOR conch 1+. of and including the following counties: —Hood bbis., c.1.. works......1b. .02% 
a e cf ver, ‘asco, Jefferson, Deschu' amath ; 80% graphite, carbon, bgs., 
ynamite,* high gravity, yellow Nev., Aris., New Mex., that part of Col. west c.L., works. .Ib. 
? * “@vd..ib. |) vf and including those counties mentioned bbis., c.l.. works Ib. .08%- 
Sen: senile tai dine 1% above; Utah, Wyo., excepting Laramie County: Le... Works.........10. .0@%e 


Idaho and Mont. as 
Contes, Geek. éccecicuas Dm. 16<- = Zone C means the territory west of Zone B. Grease,',* house, 
saponification, 88%, to refiners, 


white, 10ose ...... 
dms., ¢.l., divd..Ib. .12%- — *Note.—Sales of glycerine to U.S. govern- Wool (see Adeps lanae and Degras). 
less car lots, divd...lIb. .i2%- — 


ment are at prices ic. below the above prices Green,* chrome, CP, dark, light, 
tanks, dlvd. .......... Ib, .12%- — 


8 
£ 








on C.P., and dynamite glycerin. medium blue content up 


‘ to 5%, bbis., divd. N. of 
Glycine, medicinal, bbis., tins.lb. 1.70 2.00 Teen. ana MN. C.. mot 


to individual users, dms., 
cl, f.0.b. point of Coes pesshoentn, dms........ > 2 > ae Miss. River, including St. 
manufacture..lb. .13%- — Deeawith, GK... ck. cee lc Ee ae Paul, Minneapolis, Dav- 
less car lots, same basis . ie ia on enport, Rock Island. St. 
. . Gold, U. 8. purchase price..... 02.35.00 - — Louis..Ib. .2- — 
. a Chloride, acid brown, bots. .oz.20.75 -21.00 #-10%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .4- — 
tanks, same basia..... Ib. 12%- - vellow, bots. = ...+-..+65 02.18.75 -19.00 11-15%, bbis.. same basis.lb. .25 - — 







High -standards of 

purity and uniformity to 
which Dow Chloroform, 
U.S.P. is held have earned for 
this essential pharmaceutical 
product wide acceptance, 
They are the outgrowth of ex- 
perience gained over a period 
of many years devoted to the 
production of pharma- 
ceutical chemicals and are 
rigidly maintained. Dow 
Chloroform, U.S.P. 

is in demand as an 
anesthetic and in the 
manufacture of in- 

ternal and external 
pharmaceutical 
preparations. 


e The same high standards that govern the production of Dow Chloroform, U.S.P. 
are applied to all other Dow pharmaceutical chemicals. These products of distine- 
tive purity and uniformity include Bromine, used in the manufacture of medicinal 
bromides, Phenol, U.S.P.. Acetyl Salicylic Acid, U.S.P. and Epsom Salt, U.S.P. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 


PHARMACEUTICALS mai 
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Green, chrome, C.P., dark, light, 
medium blue, color content up to 


16-20%, bbis., same basis.lb. .25%- — 
21-25%, bbis., same basis.lb. 26 - — 
26-30%, bbis., same basis.lb. .26%- — 
81-35%, bbis., same basis.lb. .27%- — 
36-40%, bbis., same basis.lb. .28 - — 
41-45%, bbis., same basis.lb. .30%- — 
46-50%, bbis., same basis.lb. 38 - — 
reduced color, 5%, same basis, 
lb. .06%- — 
9-10%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .07%- — 
11-13%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .08 - — 
14-16%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .08%- — 
17-19%, bbis., same basis.lb. .08%- — 
20-21%, bbis., same basis.lb. .08%- — 
. ., same basis.lb. .8 - — 
» same basis.Ib. .08%- — 
27%, bbis., same basis.lb. .0O%- — 
28-29%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .10 - — 
30-81%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .10%- — 
82-83%, bbis.. same basis.lb. .12 - — 
34-85%, bbis., same basis.lb. 13 - — 
86-40%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .14 - — 
41-45%, bbis., same basis.lb. .17 - — 
46-50%, bbis., same basis.ilb. .17%- — 
51-55%, bbis., same basis.iIb. .18 - — 
56-60%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .18%- — 
61 . bbis., same basis.lb. .19 - — 
we » same 2 
71-15%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .21 - — 
Green, chrome, prices are %c. higher divd. 
Ala., Fla., Ga., La. (Shreveport, 1%c.), Miss., 
. Cc. 8. C., Tenn., Texas (Dallas, Ft. 
wi . 1%c.; Bl Paso, .), Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Lincoln, 


St. Joseph; 1.6c. higher divd. Pac. Coast; for 
Wichita 


Denver, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, 
prices are equalized with Chicago. 


Chrome oxide, drums, _ pure, 

works. .Ib. 

Tetrahydroxide. bbis. ......Ib. 
Paris (see P). . 


Tungstated, brilliant, kgs....Ib. 3 
emerald, kgs. .......-..++++ Ib. 2 
Verdigris (see V). 
Green dyes are listed under Dyes. 







Grindelia robusta, bis..........Ib. .11 - .12 
Guaiac resin, cs -b. 0 - @& 
strained, os. Tb. 1.50 - 1.60 
Wood, bis. ..... Ib. 105 - .06 
Guaiacol, liq., dms..!.........1b. 1.75 - 2.01 
Carbonate, Ab. dms..........Ib. 2.40 - 2.74 





Sorted, Nos. 1 to 28, not 1 
York available in 


Sorted, No. 30, c.1......... Ib. a: ae 
No. 31, same basis.......lb. .21%- .21! 
No. 82, same basis...... «Ib. .156%- 1 
No. 38, same basis.......1b. .14 - .1 
No. 34, same basis....... Ib. .08Y%- . 
No, 35, same basis.......Ib. .15%- .16% 
No. 36, same basis....... Ib. .12%- .18% 
No. 87, same basis.......Ib. .18%- .18% 
No. 38, same basis....... Ib. .12%- .12\% 
No. 88, same basis....... Ib. .10%- .11% 
No. 40, same basis....... Ib. .08 - 08% 
No. 41, same basis..... «lb, .11%- 12% 

Inside represent car-load lot prices; 

outside 1 than Ppackage-lot 
prices. On lots of 10 packages or more, prices 
are % cent per pound higher than car-load 
lot prices; on lots jess than 10 packages, 


Prices are an additional % cent per pound (% 
pound altogether) high - 
Pp. we. ) higher than car 


load 
The following quotations on Manila, Phil- 


» Singapore and Pontianak grades are 

nominal as these - 

a hy onl gums are now un 
amber 


Manila, Boeas, 
Boeas, Macassar light... {1b 
; sooo 





Fumippine. aga sorts....Ib. 
xtra pale sorts......... » . - 
BD Nocebeccoséssedecces Ib. ise 


g 
Ps 
' 
CC eer el OVE eeTes 


small pale chips......... Ib. 
Sambas and white split chips 
1 


b. .15%- 

meapere ont ecesescoceces mm me 
80) m, Giles cece b - 

DBB .. ty if 









PEEECEGTT eee dada 


scraped. .Ib. O%- — 

nubs and chips......... Ib. O5% - 
black, bold, scraped..... bh 12 - — 
WUMSCTFAPCd ....cccccess b. 07%- — 
nubs and chips........ Ib. .O7%- — 
GE neccace BORSneoeen ced Ib, .11%- — 
Hiroe, pale bold............. Ib. .17%- — 
BERS wrccccece Seeecseneses > 18%- — 
Cedeeceece ib, .22%- — 

h Saencesses cocceclth Tig - 
nubs ...... ereercescccceeslD. .16%- — 


Importers have been authorized by OPA’ 
amended order M-68 to add to the above n> aha 
of approximately 8%% for freight 

ne and war risk insurance. , 























(Above) SODIUM SULPHATE, used commercially in both the anhy- 
drous and hydrated forms, finds wide industrial utility in such 
varied applications as the manufacture of sulphate pulp, in 
textile dyeing, and an ingredient of glass batches and of freezing 
mixtures. In addition, it is employed as a laboratory reagent 
in a variety of analytical techniques. American Cyanamid is 
an important source of this chemical, shown in the photo in the 
form of a crystal of sodium sulphate decahydrate, formed by crys- 


tallization from a saturated solution. 
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Gums, copal, Congo and Pontianak are Gum, kauri, XXX......... «lb, 66 2 — Gypsum, Ke ’ t 
packed in bgs.; Manila copal gums are 1 ° sceccsosvctccoseoens AS & "ham, New Brighton, yay 
fee = Bay —— gums are ; 05460 66-460446664060 eoeeld, 81 2 = frt. equald..ton.28.25 - — 
packed in bes; a elem! tw aed tn ecesecoses eee eseeelD, .22 © - Southard, Oklahoma, frt. 
cans, Prices are in carload lots, ex dock Gum Kauri prices are for carload lots, - Senae + 
or ex whse., Sam Francisco or New York. packed in cases, ex dock or ex whse. San Sweetwater, Texas, frt. 
L.c.1. prices are %c. to %ec. per Ib. higher. Francisco or New York. L.c.l. prices are equald..ton.21.45 - — 
Chie Nigecakes cc ON Sas %c. to %c. per pound higher. On arrivals Plaster of paris, paper begs. 
Ester, ordinary, carload lots, of gum kauri since June 1, importers have f.0.b. Blue. Rapids, 

N. Bag. Middic Atluntn been authorized by OPA’s amended order Kans., frt. equaid..ton.12.50 - — 

States, Va. W "v. ie M-63 to add to the above prices charges of ~ esky dies 

N. C., Ky., Ohio, Mich.: approximately 8%% for freight, marine and Acme, Tex., frt. equald.ton.12.50 - — 

Ind., Ill, Wis., St, Paul Sides pnaanae mead Hasiom iver, cueid:.teni8.00 - = 

and atinneapoiis, Minn., My I oss slic nice cesceon sev Ib. No prices Medicine Lodge, Kans., frt. _ 

cars, destination... is. 08%- — Locust bean. powd., BOts....1b. 1.19 - 115 New Brighton cK cee 

other points........ ee oh eS BEARS, OB ssicvcsscevess seaees Ib. 3.50 + 3.75 "equald..ton.13.00 - — 
bye Fs ay oaaie Eng., ote..1p. 00% - = Myrrh, USP, cs........ erewes lb. .75 = .%6 Southard, Oklahoma, frt. 
single dms., N. Eng., etc.1b. 10n- “11% Olibanum, siftings, cs.......Ib. .11%- .13 equald..ton.12.50 - — 
ether Setnie ’ - ‘10% is tears, ce Ib. 118 - 35 Sweetwater, pone’ fit s0.50 
eorecocccces ks Ps . aeeere oe Ree a ned 7 equald..ton.12. - - 
—- gum spot prices are %c. per pound a an ae Stucco, paper bgs., cl, 

. e ‘ f.o.b. Acme, Tex., Akron, 
EBuphorbium, cs.............1b. 1.50 Nom. Sandarac, CKS........esseee0s Ib. .97%-  — N.Y., Blue Rapids, Kansas; 
Galbanum, cs....... seeeeeceslD. 1.60 - 1.65 ScammMony, CS.....+++eseeee05 lb. 1.80 - 1.85 tT. he a. wack, 

Gamboge, pipe, CBs eeeseeeesIb. 280 2.85 Talha, bgs..... Seapeaaeent ie 20 « Rapids, Mich.; Gypsum, 
Ghatti,’ soluble, bgs.....-...1b. “ll sf "15 Tragacanth, Alleppo, No. 1, cs. O.; Harlem River, N. Y.; 
Guaiac (see Guaiac resin). ' Ib. 3.75 = 3.80 — City, Migh. ; wow 
Karaya, bbis., bxs., dms.....1b. .14 - .38 De Mie ocd daxonvn’ Ib. 8.40 = 8.45 a gg RT a a 
Kauri, Bush,’ bold I - ae Ga.; Portsmouth, N. H.; 
. . scinisenisthabh aed on = NO. 8, CB. ceeceecereeceees Ib. 1.10 - 1.20 = ganitie oo 
A a hs Yacca,? Dbgs......0..006 seeeelb. 06 + .07% a.; Sweetwater, Texas; 

. frt. equald..ton. 8.00 - — 

a; = ee at ta tee Saltville, Va.......s0.+++1D. 9.00 - — 
Tex., frt. equald..ton.22.65 - — Terra Alba, dom., paper bgs., 
a: we Medicin Lodge. n. c.l., f.0.b. New Brighton, 

dicine dge, Kan., 

a ae frt. equald..ton.17.00 - — N. Y.; Southard, Okla..ton.12.00 - — 

27%- — Harlem River, N. Y., frt. Harlem River, N.Y..ton.12.00 - — 

14a- — equald..ton.28.25 - — import, bgs., ex dock......ton. No prices 


(Left and Below) GAS MASK REPAIRS are quickly made with the aid of this 
kit, which contains all of the necessary repair tools together with a manual 
of instructions, closes when not in use to form a compact, easily carried 
package. A single purchase of a $25 War Bond will provide sufficient of 
these repair kits to service the gas masks for 37 companies of men, You can 
help to finance the production of vitally needed equipment for the armed 
forces by making regular purchases of War Bonds or Stamps every payday 
—and the Payroll Savings Plan of the Treasury Department offers a con- 
venient means for making consistent contributions to the war effort. 
A regular flow of dollars helps maintain a regular flow of arms. 


(Above) HIGH WET STRENGTH in paper is readily obtained with the 
aid of a new synthetic resin developed by Cyanamid. An outstand- 
ing advantage of this resin is that it is incorporated in the stock 
before the sheet is formed, and thus requires no equipment beyond 
that ordinarily found in paper mills. The treatment also substan- 
tially increases the bursting and tensile strength, as well as the fold 
resistance of the dry paper, and these improved properties are re- 
tained after prolonged storage even under adverse conditions of 
temperature and humidity. 
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Hexaldehyde, normal, dms., c.l., 
works..ld. 110 - — 

; Hexalin (see Cyclohexanol. 

Hawthorn berries. bgs.....:... Ib. Llu + 1.15 Hexamethylenetetramine,*,® tech., 
Heliotropin, cryst., cns........ Ip. 5.25 - 5.50 dms., 1,500 lbs. or more, 
Hellebore root, white, powd., bbls. shipment, f.o.b. Perth Am- 

Ib. 46 - .47 boy or N.Y.C..lb. .82 - — 
Helonias root, bls..........+.+. Ib. .82 - .88 150 to 1,350 Ibs., shipment, , 
Hematine, cryst., bgs., No. 1..lb. .84 - — same basis..lb. .83 - — 

FIO, Be ccasescevsescvescsce lb, B80 - — USB, dms., 500 Ibs. or more, 

HO, Soveccecricceccecccess Ib. .28 - — shipment, same basis..Ib, .38 - — 

FIO Gocvesccccsccesoospees Ib .26- = fib. ctns.. same basis....... Ib, 40 - — 

NO. Beoccesccccccccccccves ib 2@M- — Hexanes,' 60°-70°C., industrial 

paste, bxs., No. 1.........4.. Ib. .14%- » grade, dms., c.l., Group 3, 

PHO Bvt ceccctcreercevsices Ib. .13%- - gal. 13%- _ 

BS Disesecveuvesserssenvcve Ib. .12%- — ee a. ee gal. @9 - — 
Hemlock bark extract, 25% tan, tankcars, Group 8....... gal. .10%- .11 

c.l., Dbls., works..lb. .0385- - laboratory grade, dms., c.l., 

CARED... WOERB cc ccsececccses Ib. .0325- - Group 3..gal. .16- — 
Hempseed, Manchur., bgs...... Mb. .14%- 15 .c.1., Group 8........... gal. 29 - — 
Henbane leaves, bbis.......... Ib. 1.90 - 2.10 10 gals., Group 3...... gal. 55 - — 
—— were — ec ccceeccccces Ib. .19 -- 20 Hexanol, dms., lc.l., works..Ib, .25 - — 
int ee 6 eee Homatropine hydrobromide, 25 oz. _ é 

grade, dms., l.c.l., Group lots, bots. .0z.37.50 -42.00 
8..gal. 12%- — Hoofmeai, 17-18% ammon., bulk, 
Leh, Gee Bs ik ccécicve gal. .19 - — f.o.b. Chicago..unit. 4.50 - — 

tankcars, Group 3....... gal. .100- = ape, WF: Whee cvccocvesccses a a 

laboratory grade, dms., o.l., Horehound, bis.............++5- Ib, 11 + .14 
Group 3..gal. .16<-+ — H 
Le.l., Group 8......... “a ws ydrangea root, bis..........- Ib. No prices 
10 gals., Group 3..... gal. 55 - — Hydrastine, bots., 4 ozs. ....0z.20.000 - — 
77°-115°, industrial grade, dms., ydrochloride, bots., 4 ozs...0z.20.00 - — 
Lek. a speed 3..gal. 138 - — Sulphate, bots., 4 ozs.... 02.29.00 - — 
c.lL, Group 8......... gal. .19 - — bis . -_- 
tankcars, Group 38....... gal. .10%- — Hyérastinine, 15 grs., bots..bot. 1.95 
laboratory grade, dms., c.l., Hydrastis (see Golden seal). 
Group 3Ngal. .16 - — Hydrofuramide, dms., 100 Ibs. or 
Le.l, Group 8......... gal. .2- — more, works..lb. .230 - — 
10 gals., Group 8....gal. . - - fib. ctns., works..........++. Tb. 40 - — 
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Hydrogen peroxide, USP, bbis.Ib. 03%- .04 


100 vols., cbys., E. of Miss. 
River; West Coast via Pan- 


ama Canal..lb. .16 - .18% 
Hydroquinone, dealers, bbls., dms., 
Ib. .90 - .94 
Hydroxycitronellal, cns........ lb. 6.50 ~- 7.50 
Hyoscine hydrobromide, bots., 
gram. 450 - — 
Hyoscyamine, bots............. 0z.37.50 = 
Hydrobromide, bots.......... 02.37.50 - 
Sulphate, bots............. . 02.37.50 - 
Hypernic, cryst., bgs., No. 1..lb. .42 - — 
NOs Bac 006 vss sccsevecrsene lb. 34 - — 
extract, bbis., No. 1......... Ib. .24 = — 
NO, Biccscocsccesere cosssl JQ e¢ = 
Iceland moss, bis.............. Ib. 1.45 ~- 1.50 
TORERGVOl, VOC. sc ccvesccvecvccce Ib. No stocks 
Indian red (see Red Indian). 
Indigo, nat., chests........... Ib. 2.14 ~- 2.20 
synth., paste, bbis........... Ib. .16%- .19 
BOWE, Dee ccccsvvcvsssees Ib. .74%- .85 
Indium metal..........seeeees- 02.12.50 - — 
Indol, CP, bote.........+.6-6+ 1b.28.00 -30.00 
Insect flowers (see Pyrethrum). 
Iodine, crude, jars, 25 Ibs..... Ib. 1.67 - — 
kgs., 150 Ibs., less 5%, ex 
whse., Staten Isiand..Ib. 1.35 ~- 1.44 
resubl., S-Ib. bots..........+ ib, 2.10 - — 
BO-Ib. DOtS..... 6. eeceeeenee Ib. 2.00 - — 
Iodoform, 100-Ib. dms.........1b. 3.95 - 4.10 
JOTD cccccccccccccescccscecs Ib. 4.200 = — 


I eeeeceieeaceemeeneemencceceee emcee eerie etme tee emote enema 





(Above) NO NEED FOR SCARECROWS now to protect seeds from the (Above) NAVAL STORES PRODUCTION is expected to be greatly in- 


depredations of birds after the seeding machine has finished its 


creased as a result of a recently developed process. Key to the 


work. Research workers have found that chemical means can be higher yield lies in spraying sulphuric acid on a streak chipped in 


employed to good advantage in providing the necessary protection 
without damage to the seeds. Of a number of chemicals tested, best 
results appeared to be obtained with tetramethylthiuram disulphide. 


(Above) HUGE SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRAM requires large quan- 
tities of the many rubber chemicals in Cyanamid’s line. Among the 
steps which Cyanamid has taken to meet these demands is the 
expansion of facilities for the production of aniline, from whig¢h/aré 
derived many of the most important vulcanization aceeléFators for 
both synthetic and natural rubbers, as w ell as a number of rubber 
anti-oxidants. Photo shows one of the steps in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber—forcing of the rubber through a perforated 
plate. Here large pieces are broken up and excess moisture removed, 


the trunk of pine trees. Here is a new field of utility for sulphuric 
acid—one of industry’s most important and versatile chemicals 
—of which Cyanamid is among the country’s largest producers, 





(Above) HIGH-ALTITUDE FLYING is made more comfortablé for the 
aviator who wears a lambskin flying suit. The lambskin is eut in 
individual sections, as shown in the photograph, which are 
assembl#l, to make a suit that provides ample warmth, yet is lightet 
in weight than prévious types. As the leather and tanning indus- 
tries confront new problems, Cyanamid’s technical assistance and 
research work in leather chemicals are of extreme value. Typical 
of Cyanamid’s contributions is KERALIN* proteolytic enzyme 
which is setting new standards of quality in the bating process. 


* Trade-Mark 
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Ionone, alpha, bots............ Ib. 2.75 = 2.80 
ta, RB. covcccecccecvevcecs lb. 3.90 - 3.25 
Methyl, alpha, 100%, cns....Ib. 4.35 - — 
Ipecac root, bgs. .-lb, 1.75 1.85 
OWE BGs ssciccicess «1b. 1.85 + 1.96 
Irish moss, ordinary, bis...... Ib. .26 - .28 
powd., 80-90 mesh, bblis..lb. .32 - .88 
prime bleached, bis.......... lb. .38 - .5O 
SOME, . cc cvccavqeecesesdsess Ib. .52 + .53 
Iron acetate, NF IV, 100-lb. cbys., 
lb AT - = 
50 Ibs., djns...........6. lb. 18 - — 
liquor, bbis., c.l., divd....Ib. 0B - — 
LGebe, WG o fcc 050 veccces Ib O04 = — 
Chloride (ferric), tech., anhydr., 
390-Ib. dms..100 Ibs. 4.65 - 6.25 
150-lb. dms....... 100 Ibs. 5.00 - 6.00 
eryst., bbis., works, frt. 
alld. or equald..lIb. .05 - .08 
kegs, works, frt. alld. or 
equald..Ib. .07%- .08 
USP X, cryst., bbis........ Ib. .OT%- — 
WOBD seccccccvstecsoes Ib. .08%- — 
solut., cbys., works, frt. alld. 
or equaled..Ib. .06%- .07% 
1 O07T%- — 
‘72 + .% 
84 - .87 
--Ib. .77 = .80 
1,000- 
Ib. lots..Ib. 3.30 ~- 3.39 
BEDE, B60B. 0s ccccccsevsce Ib. 3.40 + 3.49 
GMO, FB TBs. coccvccccscces Ib. 3.52 ~- 3.62 
Hyposulphite, bbis., dms.....lb. 1.50 - 1.52 
BOGIES, BOC. oc ccwvcccsscccccs Ib. 3.18 - 3.52 
SHEED, . CBFG. vc cccccvsvvcess Ib. .89 - .40 
BO  socseevevesecoscoce Ib. .53 - .59 
Nitrate, red, tech., dms...... Ib. .03%- .04 
Oxalate, powd., kgs.......... Ib. .47 + .49 
GMB. pecccvvccccccveccccee Ib 52 - — 
Je Pe ere lb, .82 - — 
Oxide, black (see Black iron 
oxide). 
Phosphate, ferric, pearls cns. 
50 lbs..Ib. .BH- _— 
BB Bsc vscdccceocccesees 57 - — 
scales, cns., 50 ibs 59 - =— 
bevccsccces . 62 - — 
Pyrophosphate, pear . 589 - .62 
scales, cns...... ee . C4 - OT 
Reduced, 90%, cs............ 65 - .75 


Sulphate, tech. (see Coppers 
and ferric sulphate). 
USP, cryst., 275-lb. bbis...Ib. .04%- 
dms., 100 Ibs........... Ib. .06%- 


Iron-ammonia citrate, brown, 


n., 2,000-Ib. lots, dms.lb. .82 - — 

Ib. lots, dms........ Ib 26 - — 
pearls, 2,000-Ib. lots, dms.lb. .822 - — 
200-Ib. lots, dms........ Ib 83 - — 
scales, 2,000-Ib. lots, dms..Ib. 44 - — 
200-Ib. lots., dms........ Ib 47 = = 


Prices on green are the same as for brown. 





Iron-ammonia oxalate,* bbis...Ib. .28%- — 
GR, WBiccccccncccsvcesse Ib. .25%- — 
Iron-soda oxalate, bbis........ Ib, .28%- — 
GIBB, ccccccccccccccsescecce a -26% 
Isobuty] acetate 
tanks, works - 
Propionate, dms., : - 
Isopentane, 50-gal. dms., single, 
works..gal. 45 - — 
10-gal. dms., single, works.gal. 55 - — 


Isophorone, dms., works.......Ib. .25 <- 
lsopropanol (see Alcohol, isopropy!). 
Isopropyi acetate, dms., 5 gals., 
E. of Rockies, frt. alld..lb. .12 - — 
dms., c.l., B. of Rockies, frt. 
alld..Ib. .1l = — 
Le.L, E. of Rockies, frt. 
alld..Ib. .11%- 
tanks, E. of Rockies, frt. alld. 
Ib. 


10- = 
Alcoho! (see Aicoho!). 
Ether, OmB., C.l....-sceeeees Ib. .06 ~- 
Bok, cccccccccesces coccece Ib. .06%- 


tamks ...-seeuee ercccceccces Ib. .04%- 
Isopropylamine, dms., works...Ib. .35 - 


J 







Jaborandi leaves, bis.......... Ib. .08 - .10 
Jalap root, NF, bis.. --lb. 45 - .2 
powd., bbis., bxs.... Ib. .52 - .58 
resin, lump, 100-lb. loti Ib. 5.85 - = 
WOW. BEB. oo cccccccccsccecs Ib. 5.900 - — 
Juniper berres, bgs............ Ib. .30 - 32 
 C0e. . ons chbegeasieeedé Ib. .38 - .40 
Kaolin (see China clay). 
Kava kava root, bis........... lb. .27 - .28 


Kerosene’ at refinery:— 

Bayonne, 41-43 w.w., tanks, 
gal. .68- — 

California (f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco), truck..gal. .11%- — 
Gulf ports, 41-43, bulk....gal. .08%- 04% 

Arkansas, 41-43 w.w., bulk, 
car lots..gal. O4%- — 

Oklahoma-Texas, 41-48 w.w., 
tanks..gal. .04%- 04% 

Pennsylvania, 45-46 and 47, 
w.w., tanks..gal. .06%- .07% 






Hele, mite, BGBcccccccccccvcces Ib. .08 + 11 
Lady, slipper, root, bis........ lb. 50 - .90 
Lanolin (see Adeps lanae). 

Lard,',® city, tres.........100 Ibs.13.80 - — 

Western, choice, tres....100 1bs.13.80 - — 

Larkspur seed, bgs............ Ib. 3.75 + 4.00 
Laurel berries, bis............ Ib. .25 + .26 
Leaves, Greek, bis........... lb. 5 - 86 
Cyprus, Ble... ccccccccccccce Ib. .34%- .35 
Portuguese, bis........-.++. Ib. .15%- .16 
Spanish ....... Tine ccnapnens Ib. .82 - 38 
Lavender flowers, ordinary, bis.lb. .70 - .75 
medium, bis.......+... dooweae ib. .80 - .85 
BOlect, BIS. ccccccccccccceccces lb, 90 = .06 
Lead,* metal (see paint market). 

Acetate,* white, broken, bbis.lb. .12%- — 
OPIS, WRid.c ceed ve cécéove Ib, 12%" — 
gran., bbis. Ib, .18%- — 
powd., bbis lb. .18%- — 

Arsenate,® bis., c.l. cosced cnn © oan 

Wn BeOibicoccsncoseccceces Ib, .11%- .12% 


Lead arsenate prices are works or whse. 
basis, frt. alld. to dest. in lots of 96 lbs. or 
over; no frt. or truck allowance for works 
or whse. pick-ups. 
Blue, basic sulphate, bbls., c.1, 
divd. B..lb, .07%- — 
divd., Arz., Cal., Col., 
Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. 
M., Ore., Utah, Wash., 
Wyo..lb. .7%- — 
Le.l., divd. B....... Ib. O7%- — 
Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N. M., 
Ore., Utah, Wash., 
Wyo..lb. 08 - — 
Carbonate (see Lead, white). 
Chloride, fib. dms., 100 Ibs...lb. .49 - — 
Iodide, NF' V, powd., 5-lb. sete 


~ 
3 
’ 
W 


GOED 2 cocccosccsvcccccece 
Linoleate, pale, precip., bbils.lb. .22%- — 
Meta! (see daily quotations in market report). 
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Peroxide, powd., bbis., tech..Ib. .23 + other points.. Knoxville, Tenn......ton. 6.25 


7 Lime, chemical (quicklime), lump 
. Lead, red, dry, 97%,  Pbg0,, Lead, white, dry, basic carbonate, = 
“eeteonty, Lob, works.......1b. -214- — | amaller'lota, diva. =. Bete: “liste stent “Row or seein, BS EO es 
ee ee ee Bie a" - - Sdex., Ore., Utan, Wash., Gibsonburg, Ohio.....ten. 1.09 
» * Ariz., etc.. ee nnd Wyo..Ib. Hanni soeeees tOn, oe 
Nitrate, bDbis.......... coeceeelD, Me — Colo., etc.. Keystone, Ala........ton. 6. 


-08%- 
other points...........lb. .08%- 


: Le.L, divd, aoe. etc...Ib. 
Oleate, bbis secld, .1T% 98% PbO, bbis., cl. ( ; “Ib. Limedale, Ark........ton. 7.00 














Marblehead, Ohio....ton. 9.50 
Martinsburg, W. Va..ton. 9.00 


“ 6.25 - — 
tons), divd. Ala., basic sulphate, bbis., c.l., Longview, Ala.......ton. ae 
Red, dry, 95% or less PhO, Ib. . _ diva. Ariz., etc..1b. .07%- — Manistique, ich, -- .0om. 4 . 
bbis., c.l. (20 tons), divd. other points......1b. .008%- — other points......... Ib. OT%- - srcee urs, Mich ee. a. 
Aris., Ark., On, a le.l., 5 tons, dlvd, Ala. Le.L, divd., Ariz., etc.Ib. .08 - unall tnd aon oa Sos 
Ga., Idaho, La., Miss., vere : etc..1b. .10%- — other points..... rs * 0T%- - ee ; an seeeeseee —ae. = 
Dele,’ Tex, Utah, Wye. Ariz,, @tCrsseee+IB. 10% = on ee a ae Rincon, Cal..........ten.18.00 - = 
Okla., Tex., Utah, Wyo., Colo., etc.. «ib. .10%- — kgs..Ib. .13%- rw Ripplemead, Va...... ton. 7.00 - = 
and B. of Cascade Mts. in - dealers, 100-Ib. ~ eet -11%- PP: . 
Ore. h..Ib. .08%- — other points......Ib. .10 , i as Riverton, Va......... ton. 7.00 - — 
Se 09 smaller lots, dilvd., paigfers, 100-Ib. kee. - Rockland, Me........ton. 8.00 - — 
Other points........-Ib. . Pater Ala., etc..Ib. .10%- — Consumers’ prices and painters’ prices are San Francisco, Cal...ton.13.00 - — 
Le.L, 5 tons, divd. Ala., Ariz., etc........1b. .11%e = %ec. lower on orders of 500 Ibs. or more, Scioto, Ohio..........ton. 6.50 - — 
Ark., Cal. Fla., Ga., Colo., etc........1b, Ll - = 2s ca Springfield, Mo.......ton. 7.00 - — 
La., Miss., Okla., Tex., other points......Ib. .10%- — Lecithin, edible, dms., c.l....-1b. .28%- Voodvilie, Ohio......ton. 7.00 - = 
nd W. Cascade Mts. in ao Eee ask éictaciscosse Ge Ge. UR ee sg ad ton. 7.50 - — 
wn" Ore. and Wash. .1b. .0O%-  — a ee ac COR PEERS Ohi ceveseciocess Ib, 265 = hydrated, f.0.0. Adams, Mass. | 
is ails s6 Ib. .26%- 87% on. 8.50 - — 
Taaho. ov Gitan and Resinate, fused, 15%, bbis., . tm queen Suite, ma, cl... ae = Bellefonte, Pa..... ...ton. 9.00 - — 
zB Pe Mts. in c.l..lb. .10 + .12 Le.1. lb. .41 - Berkley, W. Va......ton. 9.00 - — 
ee Wash..Ib. .10%- — pale, bbis., c.l..........Ib. .12 + .14 ys geel = qomnte, Fi Yoccoce son. - - 
09%- .! . = = y. Oe ccccccecss » &. -_ —- 
Colo., Mont., N. Mex., as Dla, Cilesesseeeeses ‘ib. 110%- ‘10% Licorice extract, mass, cns....1b. No prices Cedar Hollow, Pa....ton. 8.00 - — 
Wyo..Ib. 10 - — eaves arenes ss? Seow POWE., ODIs occccccesecece Ib. No prices, Crab Orchard, Tenn..ton. 9.00 - — 
other points........Ib. . - omeen, bgs., 5 tons.........lb. .0730- — root, natural, bis............ Ib. .18 - .18 EBagie Mountain, Va..ton. 8.50 - — 
smaller lots, Ala., etc.Ib. .104- — smaller lots......... eccccce lb. .O780- — powder, SE URE scan oducts Ib. .22 - 128 Farnams, Mass.......ton, 8.50 - — 
Aris., GO. ++- 0000. b. ‘iene ie Stearate, bbis.........sseeeee lb. 31 - .38 select, bbis., CS.......-+++. 1b, 1.05 - =— Gibsonburg, Ohio.....ton. 850 - — i 
a Sains, .sce 10° = Sulphate (see Lead, white basic sulphate). Lime, chemical (quicklime), lump — i tteeeees — re oe i 
97% Pb,O, bbis. (20 tons), —"*. _ a = eta. = a in... ton. 8.00-- — Knoxville. Tenn......ton. 9.00 - = i 
Save. Ale, <0... 2 = aie i oo te Bellefonte. Pa-...-...ton. 7.50 - — Le Roy, Minn. .....+-ton.10.00 - - 
sa one delive Berkley, W. V.....+- ton. 7.50 - — Lime Crest, N.J..... ton. 850 - = 
Let, § tons, diva. Als. eee le Oe Carey, Ohic.........-ton. 7.00 - = Limedale, Ark.......-ton. 9.00 - — 
Col - Pac. Cst., ex whse....Ib. .11%- — Cedar Hollow, Pa....ton. 850 - — on A hae — a  - lio 
me ss smaller lots, E., frt. alld.lb. .11%- — Crab Orchard, Tenn..ton. 6.25 - — epeieeaee Hy nog. ++ tame? = 
ether’ points = Pac. Cst., ex whse...lb.. .11%- — Eagle Mountain, Va..ton. 7.00 - — anistikue, Mic on. 9.50 - — 
Mitchell, Ind......... ton. 9.00 - — ' 
Newala, Ala..... ++-.ton. 9.00 - — 
Potoskey, Mich....... ton. 9.00 - — 
Port Island, Mich....ton. 9.00 - — 
Rapid City, S. D..... ton.12.00 - — 
Ripplemead, Va...... ton. 9.00 - — 
Rockland, Me........ ton. 9.00 - — 
San Francisco, Cal...ton.16.00 - — 
Springfield, Mo..... --ton. 9.00 - — 
von. Ohio....... ton. oss -_ — 
ork.. Becesecsecces ton. 8. - - 
spray, paper bes., f.0.b:— 
Adams, Mass........ ton. 9.50 
Bellefonte, Pa........ton. 9.00 
Carey, Ohio.......... ton.11.00 
Farnams, Mass....... ton. 9.50 


Gibsonburg, Ohio. ....ton.11.00 
Lime Crest, N. J..... ton. 8.50 
Marblehead, Ohio... .ton.11.00 


peeterreeaesn 


Rockland, Me........ ton.10.00 
Scioto Ohio.......... ton.10.00 
Woodville, Ohio...... ton.11.00 
MONE Wescavcssctccs ton. 9.00 


Lime salts (see Calcium). 
Lime-sulphur, dry. dealers, bgs., 
e.l., E. of and incl. N. Dak., 
5. Dak., Neb., Kans., Okla., 
Tex. .Ib. No price 
dms., same oasis........ lb. No price 
400 Ibs. or more, bgs., 
same basis..ib. No price 
dms., same basis...... 1b. No price 
Lime-sulphur, dry, dealers, bes., 
less than 400 Ibs., same 


basis..Ib. No price 
dms., same basis........ Ib. No price 


Solution, Zone 1, dms., con- 
sumers..gal. No price 
Zone 2, tanks, dealers, wks. 


gal. No price 
PP Giilvscetessepecces gal. No pree 


Zone 8, tanks, dealers, divd. 


gal. Noprcee 
Sh MR we tatidaneae ss gal. No price 


Zone 4, tariks, dealers, wks. 





gal. No price 

dms., wks., except Cal.gal. No price 

Zone 5, dealers, divd..... gal. No price 

. s > whebedebebauecean gal. No price 
ritica me a ee Zone 6, tanks, dealers....gal. No price 
SE Ro sn ccas canna . gal. No price 


Prices for lime sulphur solution are f.o.b. 

2 warehouse points, freight allowed. Zone 1 

imcludes Ga.. S. C., Ala., N. C. except the 

Ww i our arme orces counties of ‘Ashe, Surry, Stokes, Rocking- 

ham and Allegheny; Tenn., east of Tenn. 

river. Zone 2: New England States. Zone 

8: Ark., Ohio, Ind., Ill. Ia., Ky., Wis., 

Minn., Mo. and Tenn. west of Tenn, river: 

Penn., eastern ter, and W. Va., western 

tier. Zone 4: West of Rocky Mountain, 

except southern California, which makes 

up me 5. Zone 6: N. Y. east of Herki- 

mer, N. J., Md., Del., Va., Pa.—all coun- 

Harshaw zi llow meets arm SLU E? eet “ce wenecn bonmtery sf 
ars aw nc ye Y; Bedford, Blair, Center, Clinton an] Pot- 
ter, W. Va.—counties of Mineral Hamp- 


navy, maritime and federal specifications as a Hardy, 'N. C-~counties of Ashe, Allegheny, 


Surry, Stokes and Rockingham. 





rust inhibitor in primers. This zinc chromate pig- Lilt acetate, 70% to 80%, ene 
a ° 90%, cns......... ERS: Ib. 6.50 = 6.75 
ment in the coating next to the iron, steel or aie 68 2 tes 


aluminum or magnesium alloy helps them resist Linseed meal, 82%, sacks, f.0.b. 


New York, December de- 
e livery..ton. No prices 
Litharge, com’ wd., bbis., 20 
corrosion — makes them last longer. He. com’! powd., bis. 20 | 
Ark., Colo., Fla.. Ga., . 
Idaho, La., Miss., 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., 
Okla., Tex., Utah, 
Wyo. and B. of Cas- 
cade Mts. in Ore., and 
Wash..lb. .08%- — 


divd. other points...... lb. OR « = 


On land, on sea, in the sky, these oo i ALE 


Miss., Okla., Tex. and 
W. of Cascade Mts. in 
Ore. and Wash...Ib. .08%- — 


2 a Ariz., Idaho, Nev., Utah 
metais in namic use, are conserve and i. of Cascade Mts 
2 in Ore. and Wash...Ib. .09%- 

Colo., Mont., N. Mex., 
Wyo. ™ 09 « 
Other points........ -08%- 
smaller lots, divd, Ala., ota 


: 
| 
' 
‘ 
' 
j 
' 
} 
j 





. OMe = 
APUB,,. CCCrccoscercceses Ib. .99%- — 
CORG.. GOBs occccodeccsese Ib. .09%- _ 
Cther Points. .cccccceses Ib 8 - — 

hium bromide, bbls., 100 Ibs., 

works, frt. equald..lb. 1.90 - 
%O Ibs., works............ Ib. 1.93 - =- 
\ 2 ere Ib. 1.95 

Carbonate, NF VI, 250-Ib. bbis. 
Ib, 1.25 -  — 
TOBSID, UMS. cccccccccceses Ib. 1.20 - — 
Chloride, 25-Ib. jars......... Ib, 1.65 - 1.70 
Citrate, 250-lb. bbis......... Ib. 1.40 = — 
Wel. AMSG... ccccccsceses Ib. 1.45 = — 
Wel. KMS... ccccccccvccees Ib. 1.40 - — 
9 Pimeride. BBs... ccccscccccces Ib. 2.10 + 2.25 
Hydroxide, jars........-++..- Ib, 185 - — 
Iodide, 5-lb. bots............ Ib, 5.20 = = 
Bheld. FOTO. ccccccsccvcscecs Ib. 5.0% 2 = 








Lithopone,' titanated (hig h- 
strength), bgs., c.l., (20 


tons)..Ib. .0560- — 

Smaller 10t8.......++.+5. lb. .U685- — 
bbis., c.l. (29 tons)......Ib. .0685- — 
smaller lots.........+. --lb. .0610- — 
ordinary, bgs., c.l. (20 tons)..lb. .04%- — 
smaller lots...... -lb, O4- — 
bbis., c.l. (20 to . . O14- — 
smaller Jots...... . -lb, .04%- — 





Lithopone in car lots is %c. per Ib. higher 
delivered to the Pac. Cst. and in less car lots 
is 4,c. higher ex whse., Pac. Cst. 
Liverwort, leaves, bis.......... Ib. .60 ~ 


Lobelia, herb, bis.........++. ib. .33 « 
Lobeline sulphate, bots., works, 


£2 





02.25.50 -38.00 

Logwood, cryst., No. 1, bgs....lb. .28 - = 
MO. B, BEBecccccccccvcccece lb. .26 - — 
extract, liquid, No. 1, bbis..lb. .14 - — 
BO, B, BBWecccvccccccsee Ib 118 - = 

NO. 8, DDIB.ccccccccccece Ib. .12%- — 

NO. 6, BBB. ccccccccsccce ib. .10 - - 
solid, No. 1, Dx8........06. Ib, .28%- — 
WO... RB Wc cccnvcceccves Ib. .21%- — 
Lovage root, dom., bis........ ib, 35 - .60 
imported, Dls.......seeeeee. 1b. 4.50 - — 
Lupulin, N.E., tins.........+. lb. 1.50 - 1.60 
Lycopodium, CB.......ssecseess Ib. 7.50 = 8.00 
Mace,' Bands, C8.......+.e.055 Ib. .90 = 91 
Siauw, No. 1, cs.. «lb. .70 © .71 
West Indian, cs.. Ib «8 © oth 
Madder, Dutch, bbis.. -lb. .24 + .30 
Magnesia, arsenate,* dms...... Ib. .18 = .20 


Calcined tech., USP, bbis., 


4 
8 
Fr 
a 
5 
= 
. 
i 


Carbonate, tech.. Zone R ose 


gs..lb. .06%- — 
DBis., cocccccccccccces Ib. O7%- — 
ROB, _ccccscscccscoveces Ib. .08%- — 
Le. bgs..... Se cocccoee lb, O7%- — 
BDIB. scccccccctescsscs Ib. .08%- — 
MBB. cccccccccsceccccese Ib. .098%- — 
Zone 2, c.l., DgB.....+.-. lb. .06%- — 
Cvececceseccecece Ib .O7%- — 
BBB.  cocccccccsvcccece Ib. .08%- — 
L.C.1., DEB. .cccccccccccce Ib OT = = 
WER, ccccvoccsecoeeces Ib. .08%- — 
MMB. ccccccccccesceces Ib. .09%- — 
USP, Zone 1, c.1., bgs..... Ib. 8 - — 
WOO,  edcccccscceccoced Ib. .08%- — 
BBB.  ccccccccccccccses Ib. .09%- — 
4.C.1.. BOBecccccccccccces lb O98 - — 
BOER. ce cccccccccccccece Ib. .08%- — 
MOR. cccccccccccccsece Ib. 10%- — 
Zone 2, c.1., DEB......+. Ib. .06%- - 
BOER, ccccccccccccssces Ib. .08%- — 
BR, _ cccccccccccccsese Ib. .08%- — 
B.G.3.6 BBBccccccccecscces Ib. .08%- — 
DDI. .cccccccccccccecs Ib. .098%- — 
BEB. ccccccccccccccccs Ib. .10%- — 
Other points...........++. Ib oe =— 
Magnesia:—Zone 1—Mass., Conn., R. L., 


N.Y., N.J., Pa., D. of C., Del. and Md., c.1. 
shipments, frt. equall. with Phillipsburg, 
Ambler, Plymouth Meeting, Valley Forge, 
and New York. On lLec.l. shipments, frt. 
alld., includng divd. storedoor. Magnesia 
prices are f.o.b. Plymouth Meeting. Zone 2— 
Balance of U. S.: prices f.o.b. Plymouth 
Meeting, Ambler, Phillipsburg, Valley Forge, 
and New York. 


Magnesium, chloride, anhyd., 
dom., bbis., dlvd..Ib. .13 - 
flake, dom., bbis., works., c.l.. 





ton.32.00 - — 
Lc.l., Obis., works...... ton.39.00 -42.00 
Fluoride, bbis........+++++++. Ib. .40 - .5O 
Hydroxide, med., 200-Ib, bbis.Ib. .25 - — 
25-Ib. dms.......... eeeeeld. 30 - — 
100-1, KES... ce cereceecneee lb .26- — 
Hypophosphite, cns., 100 Ibs..}b. 145 - — 
Oxide (see Calcined). 
Balmitate, bbis............+- Ib. .83 + .85 
Peroxide, 15%, dms., works..Ib. 1.00 - 1.35 
Silicate (see Talc). 
Silicofluoride, bbis............ Ib. .18 - .20 
Stearate, bbis., ton lots....... Ib B31 - — 
less than ton lots......... . 382 - — 
Sulphate (see Epsom salt). 
Trisilicate, 1,000-Ib. contracts, 
dms..ib. 37 - — 
smaller lots, dmp..........+- Ib. .42 - - 
cs., 500-Ib. lots............lb. 40 © = 
100-Ib. lots..... om —?: = 
5-Ib. cns........+- -Ib, CO - = 
Magnesite, cal., dom., bgs., pwd., 
f.o.b. mines, Calif..ton.58.75 - — 
Le.l., divd., N. Y......... ton.84.00 -90.00 
dead-burned, dom..! bulk, c.1., 
f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash. .ton.22.00 -40.50 
Malva flowers, black, bis...... Ib. 1.75 - 2.00 
BOE, GBs cctccccoccecovess Ib. 2.25 - 2.50 
EMOVER Be cccccccccccsccce Ib, .40 - .55 
Manaca root. bis..........++.. Ib. .24 - .2 
Mandrake root, bis...........-- Ib. .18 - .19 
Manganese acetate, dms....... Ib. .264%- — 
Arsenate,® bgS.......ee0..0. Ib, .12 - 12% 
Borate, tech., bbis........... Ib, .15 - 17 
Carbonate, bbis..........-+.. Ib, 119 = = 
CRIOTIGs, BIS. occ cccccccccccs Ib. .14 Nom. 
Manganese, dioxide, African, bat- 
tery, 84-87%, bbis., 28-40 
tons, works..ton.74.009 - — 
5-15 toms, works..... ton.77.00 - — 
\%, 4 tons, works..... ton.82.0 -« — 
Causacian, 85-90%, bbis., c.L, 
works..ton.74.00 - — 
le.1L, 5 tons, works....ton.77.00 - — 
smaller lots, works..ton.sz.0u - 
burlap bgs., c.l, works.. 
ton.71.75 - — 
Le.L, 5 tonsa, works....ton.74 75 - = 
smaller lots, works..ton.79.75 - <— 
paper bgs., c.l., works..ton. 70.00 - — 
Le.L, 5 tons, works....ton.73.00 - — 
Glycerophosphate, bbis., bgs., 
1,000-lb. lots..lb. 3.05 - 3.14 
100-Ib, lots.......cceeees Ib, 3.15 - 3.25 
CNB., BB IWS. ccccccccccece Ib. 8.27 - 3.36 
Hydrate, bbis., divd.......... Ib. 82 - — 
Iodide, bots., 5 Ibs........... Ib. 5.70 - = 
BATA, BS WS. ccsccccccccccces Ib. 5.55 - = 
Linoleate, liquid, 4%, dms....lb. .20 - — 
solid, precip.,, 8.2%, bble...Ib. .22 - — 
Resinate, fused, 3%%, bbis...1b. .08 - .10% 
Ne Ws 062b6%s ccdhes xe Ib. .14%- .15% 


Sulphate, anhyd., tons  \lots. 


single dms., works........ ee aie 
feed grade, 77-80%, c.l....1b. .05%- — 
1 apne Simaeiedecss Ib. .06%- — 


MnSo,, bgs., 
c.l., dlvd. eastern points. 
h ton.59.50 - 
l.c.L, bgs., same basis or ° 
f.o.b. Balto. and Cincin- 
nati..ton.66.50 - — 
industrial grade, 80% MnSo,, 
c.1..1b. 08 « 


ee cease Ib. .05%- — 
Mangrove bark, if, and when, 
available, bmes....... ton.60.00 - — 
Manna flake, large, c8........ lb. No stocks 
GON, Bec vecsocceccpescces Ib. 3.40 - 3.45 


Maannitol,* com’! grade, bbis., ton 
lots. works..Ib. .25 - = 
smaller lots, works...... Ib 40 - = 
reagent grade, 50-lb. cs., or 
multiples, works..Ib. .85 - — 
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Marjoram,* Chilean, bis.......lb. .45 =< .46 Mercury and chalk,* 5-lb. ctns.Ib. 1.98 - — Me., Md., Maas., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. H., 
gn transit, lp. .42 - .43 25-lb. fib, dms.......+.....--1b. 1.80 - 1.88 = Jn ve” a C., fay R. LL, Vt. 
rench, bis.... Ib. .84 + 1.15 . a, . Va. ac. ; ne , . Col, 
Tunisian, bi ..lb. 160 = .65 WEA Giese as: Ss Fia., . Kan. »_ Miss.. Nod. E. D-. 
Matico leaves, bis...........- Ib. .22 = .29 tankS ..eeeeeeeees tteeee eselb, .10%- = Came. Oe eg Ra gO hg Bo Rg 
Menthol, natural, cs..........1b.14.00 Nom. Metal leaf, Japanese, pkgs. of 20 Zone 4,  ‘Cal., idaho, Mont., Nev., N. 
synthetic, USP, cs. +1b.18.00 - = books (500 leaves), alumi- Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
technical, 60-Ib, 6.00 + = nums, 5%x5% in..pkg. 2.50 - — shee ethane 30 é 
smaller lots...... eco, 6.50 2 = composition, 5%x5% in..... pkg. 3.00 - — mene ee tne ae 
Menthyl salicylate, tins, 100-Ib. gold XX, deep, 23K, B%x3% ue eee oe ee i: > ar 
lots..Ib. 3.00 - — pore ee a ae o == 
BET, WB. ccccesscccccs B10 0 = silver, 8%x3% in........... pkg. 3.00 - — ‘eee a = 
Mercurial ointment, 30%, pails, Metanitroparatoluilin, bbis....Ib. 1.05 - 1.10 4 frt. alld..........gal. 40%- — 
50 Ibs..Ib. 1.44 = ‘ ..1b, 65 5 = .c., Zone 1, frt. alld. or 
O Mitnick ie: a a ae. puploaguiody =a 
50%, pails, 50 Ibs..... Ib. 2.009 - — @ 4 : 2, frt. alld..........gal. .42%- - 
25 ibs....... Rigsueerene ob 211 2 = Methanol,* — natural,* producer 8, divd., 8S. F. and L. A. 
group A, all grades, E. of gal. .41 - = 
Meeoury (es Sntetatren. Miss. R., dms., c.l..gal. .66 - — 4, frt. alld, or divd..gal. (52%- .56% 
Ammoniated (see White precipitate). LGeke sovcceccvesece gal. .76- — tanks, Zone 1, frt. alld...gal. .28 - — 
Bichloride? (see Corrosive sublimate). TANKS sveseseseees ++--Ral. 0 - — 3 on. Shoo o«o02 0 = - = 
Bisulphide,* 5-lb. bots......lb. 3.02 - — Methanol prices W. of Miss. R. are 3c. per ° P 7 ——- ae os 
100-Ib, fib. dms.......+.... Ib. 289 -  — gal. higher. 4, frt. alld.......-..al .82% 
wld, jJars.....+6. eeerecsecs lb 291 - — Synthetic methanol sales zones are:—Zone 1, 
Chloride? (see Calomel). oe OF ae ae wo Conn.. Del., D. C., Ill, Ind., Towa, Ky.. Me. 
Cyande,* cryst.....csseseee: Ib, 4.00 ~ 4.05 Bad Bik vcovdcccsas gal. 562 - — Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. H., N. J., 
5 N.Y., N. C., Ohio, Penn., R. I., S. C., Tena., 
POWGE. socccccese eeeocstcces Ib. 4.00 - 4.05 ZONE B....sescesees gal. 64- — Vi.. Va. W. Va.. Wis.: Zone 2, Ala " 
Iolide,? red, NF, 5-lb. bots..lb. 4.65 - 4.71 Zone 4.....++eeee. gal. .54%- — i, Fia., Ga., Kans., La., Miss, Neb. 
100-Ib. fib. dms..... eoeeelb. 4.60 - — dms., c.l., Zone 1l...... gal. .55%- — N. D., Okia., 8S. D., Tex., Wyo.; Zone 3. Loe 
yellow, 5-Ib. bots.......... Ib, 4.76 = 4.81 Zone 2...eeeeeeee-- Bal STH — Angeles, Cal.; San Francisco, Cal.; also (o.L 
fib. dms., 100 Ibs......... Ib. 4.70 = — ZONE Biccsssesveses gal. .59%- — only) Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash.; 
Nitrate ointment (see Citrine ointment). Zone 4 eOSeesseneees gal. hil — Zone 4, Ariz., Cal., N. Mex.. Mont., Nev., 
tech. (see Red, mercury oxide). > Zone 1....... -_ ou oe Tdaro, Ore., Utah, Wash. 
Oxide,? yellow, tech. (see Yellow, mercury BORO B.ccccccccces bh, Gee = Methyl acetate, C.P., 97-99%, 
oxide). SS Geciscentsur ts gal. T5%- 2 dms., c.l., E. of Miss. R. 7 
NF VI, fib. dms., 50 Ibs. or Ib. .10%- .12 
more..Ib. 3.88 - — Natural methanol sales zones are:—Zone 1. W. of Miss. R.......1b. .1)%- .16 
red,? NF (see Red precpitate). Conn., Del., D. of C., TIL, Ind., Iowa, Ky Miss, R..Ib, .11 - .14 
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POURING THE FIRST INGOT OF 






























International is proud to report that it is now producing 
magnesium, the light metal that is giving victorious speed 
and stamina to America’s fighting planes. Gleaming ingots 
of magnesium are now pouring out in a swiftly swelling 
flood from the huge plant International has built and 
is operating for the Government. International’s Magne- 
sium now enters the fight along with the phosphate, 
potash, fertilizers and chemicals which International is 


producing—all as essential for war as they are indis- 


MAGNESIUM 


pensable to industry and agriculture in times of peace. 


MAGNESIUM FROM POTASH ORE 


At its potash mine in New Mexico, International is produc- 


ing langbeinite (a potassium magnesium sulphate) and 
muriate of potash (potassium chloride). In processing 
these potash ores, International obtains large amounts of 
magnesium chloride, one of the essential raw materials 


required for making magnesium metal. International Minerals 


& Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


MINERALS 4"° CHEMICALS 


Mining and Manufacturing 


PHOSPHATE - POTASH -FERTILIZER+> CHEMICALS 
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Methyl acetate, 97-99%, dms., Methyl, benzoate, cns., 25 Ibs. Methylcyclohexane, 98-100%, dms., Mica, dry grd., — - nen ea 
Lc..., dms,, divd, EB. of Ib, .70 - 1.10 works..Ib, .16- — inte eality, ¢.1. .ten.00,08 — 
© ote Siac 8-2 oN teen oe me Matnleyloheranl. 00% im. een: 
tanks, divd. E. o . works..Ib. .28 - = 500 Ibs..............1b, 0M — 
Ib. .09 - jobbers, cylinders..Ib. .82 - — os 90-1008 pererrry » ae - 
- = service men and consumers, ethylcyclohexanone, * 100 Ibe...csccccccs: I = 
onde i — Oni ie on- cyi..1b. 8- =— dms., works..lb. .32 - - refined, c.l..... onyees ea sn =e 
r eee “R..1b. .08 - .09 60 to 400 Ibs., cyl., nash. Methylene blue, medcl., kgs., 100 Lc.1., 5,000 Ibs....... ——a . = 
Le.l, divd. E. of Miss. R., mfrs. and jobbers..lb. .36 - — Ibs..Ib. 2.00 - — paint, Oli sag tase soos ee ya 
mare oe “tb! .0T%- 11 service men and con- ens., 5 Ibs..... rr Le.1 . Sn. 
diva, W. of Miss, R..Ib. .07%- .10% sumers, cyl.-Ib. .40 - — Chloride, refrigeration, dms., white, No. 1 ality, ¢.1..ton.85.00 -  — 
tanks, divd. E. of Miss. R., — tanks, multi-unit, machine works..1b. .18 - 23 el, 5, “a+ tomAB.00, ¢ = 
anks, divd, E. \ - ee ek mfrs. and seubers. - 1. 31 - = solvent, dms., works.......lb. .12 - .16 a etre i 
— Ss) service men an con- eeecccocccoecs cs 
items tn, oh, eumers..b, 88 - — MO frt- pd, Hof Hocky Mts.-Ib. 08 = — rend 1000 iba << << tongean > 
3 ; "ert. alld..Ib. .29%- — Methyi chloride quotations are spot or con- lc.l., same terms... «Ib. 00% - paint, Oh ioe oie: “ee. 
Aceto tural, dm E. of tract, effective July 1, for delivery to any com- tanks, same terms........lb. . Le.l., 5,000 ibs.. 000 aes ae 
Rechies, tr.” lla ‘ay i..gal. 88 - = mon carrier point in United Sttaes. Prices Methylhexyl ketons, dms., tech., wet grd., paint or lacquer, c.l., 
il a a... ae above are in 60, 90 and 180-Ib. cylinders works..Ib. .6€0 - — Ib. = 
tanks,’ same basis.......6al. 75 - — [0° Po ound higher then above prices,” —-Methylisobuty! ketone, dma. cl, paper, ne ‘coated, ‘c.i‘ib. = 
"i vd..ib. ° - . ° 
ae acetone prices on Pacific Coast are : Le.l., divd...... faevciin Mele (= . Ib. - 
Se. per gal. higher on tanks and 4c. per gal pean tae beeecccesvosens ™ iy ae Psiyss tanks, divd.......02.: teeeclb, 11% = rubber, el. - 
er on drums, car ormate, dms.............. 2 - — bis, undieus 
Lactate, dme. = ee ee ae heb 2 Oso SNA, GA rcvorevstranscenene Ib. - 
Syattette, tanks, Zone 1. - ‘oe <es lodide, bots. . Ib. 4.00 - 4.18 ieee hemes. Seb tee eee A nxt ttvnsnntsvesvconees ; == 
Zone  eeeeeeeeeeees ee saltevate, dine. ‘35 = 87 taners extra, cl. 'fo.b. eek x oe OF Si, quoted in bags at tne 
ame. cL, Zone i..... ga 31> — Methylamy! ketene, @me., works. del eens Gale....... Lae alld, E., and in, lese than car-load lote ex 
jone sescesscesscos@ee ane = -C. 5. . 1D. i wks 180 anes contalagra entra, whee. or frt. a m ® —_ = t- _ 
Zone 8. age - gal. Bois - smaller containers, same — Sa ss —y oe "11.09 Bt = a per poun gher 
¢.l., Zone 1...-- eeeees gal. “4% — eee yy speci, vis. (4,000 1.¢.L, same basis..... “— ae Milk powder, skimmed,’ roller, 
ne ies eicokenesaaee a -_ = cps.), fib. ctns., ctns.. 2.000 Ibe. or o 250 mesr, Se one Yone A, bulk, and quan- 
BORO Bon cccccccccess . _ = alld.. ’ -_ = os 12. = a ee a 
SURO. €..rccccccccees gal. 59%- — 100 te 1,998 Ibs. Ibs., frt. alld.lb. 65 - — sats same beste. “scp, ston.14.00 -- on bee ae i. = 
Alcohol (see Methanol). 1 to 99 ae eee eeeee Ib. .70 - = mesh, contain a ae. apap, relier, Bens A. cone 
Anthranilate, 100-Ib. lots....1b. 2.20 - — er a ~ Ey ee eee basis..Ib. .15%- = 
a i a. vn ae en ctns., 2, or a a eg ate containers extra, el _* B, —" ee eoseee a ee % 
Bromide, sees . -% - .80 100 to 1,999 Ibs., frt. alld. LS 5B - = same is. .ton.17. -_ = ilk powder, skimmed, when so y 
ere wreenanrsees . 6 - TH 1 to 99 Ibs.. works..... -- bd. 8 - Le.l., same basis........ton.19.50 - - manufacturers to the U. S. Government or 
any agency thereof, is lc. less than the 








above prices on skimmed milk powder as 
sold to any consumer other than the U. 8. 
Government or any agency thereof. Zone A 
is all states not included in Zone B. Zone 
B is Penna., N. Y., Md., Del., N. J., Conn., 
Mass., R. I, N. H., Vt., Me., and the 
Dist. ‘of Columbia. 


Millet seed, yellow, bgs.......Ib. .03%- 
early fortune, bgs...........1b. .08%- 
hulled, bgs....... eccccoccs «lb. OT - 


Mineral spirits (see Petroleum thinners and 
Vv. M. & P. naphtha) 


Molasses, blackstrap, tanks, f.o.b. 
works, Area l..gal. .18 - 
Area 2, same basis....gal. .18%- 
Area 3, same basis. . - meee - 
Area 4, same basis....ton.24.20 - 
Area 5, same basis....ton.83.20 - 


whole, roller, bbis., c.l...... lb, .29- = 
Ek. nese aversivorveacy Ib. ee - 

spray. Gees Dilecaciccccess Ib. a 
Bk, ccecrcccocccesoects Ib. 30%. - 

Milk sugar, bbis., c.l........ Ib .5- = 
Le.L, 10 bbls. or over....Ib. .2%- — 
less than 10 bblis........ Ib, .27 - = 

04 

04 

123 





Note—Area No. 1 is La., Fia., Tex. and 
Area No. 2 is N.Y., Penn.,. Md., Mass. and N.J. 
Area No, 3 is Ore., Wash. and Calif. eee No. 
4 is Id., Utah, Mont., Colo., Wyo. 8.D. 
and Neb., excluding Grand’ Island. “— No. 
5 is Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis., Minn., Ia. ané 


Grand Island, Neb. 


Molybdate orange (see Orange. 
molybdate). 
Molybdenum metal,* kgs., 99%, 
powd..Ib. 2.60 - 8.00 
trioxide,* pure, kgs., basis Me. 
conter*, works. . -95 
technical, kgs., basis Mo. a 
tent. works..lb. .80- — 
Monoamylamine, dms., basis 












00%, c.l., works. > 61 - 
| c.l., WOrk®......... A- — 
| tseneamptnngiinsienn Le.L, tn 

works..Ib. .17 - — 
Monobutylamine, dms., basis 
100%, c.l., works..Ib. 48 - — 
Le.L, works.........lb 61 - — 
Monoethanolamine, dms., c.L, 
works..ib. .24 - 
Sa errr cece B- =— 
SEE tnktennnicakedenbeen -.Ib. .2B - 
Monoethylamine, basis 100%, 
dms., c.l., works..Ib. 48 - — 
Let. WOK veal 46- = 
Monochlorebenzene, dms., c 1 O%- — 
seeetesevescosseed O- — 
SP MNS ee cncccceconeeses lb 08 = = 
ie Sok wa diaewaa se iil lb 08 - — 
CREED dccdcccécccececevecssce » O- — 
Monoethylani!in, dms.......... lb 47 = = 
1 f O ange Monomethylamine, dms........ lb. @ - — 
il o r Monomethy!lpara-aminophenol-sul- 
ree that Exchange Oi ut in phate, dms..lb. 3.75 - 6.08 - 
Buyers ag e flavor they can Pp Monosodiumphophate (see Soda 
U.S.P. is the finest orang appreciate phosphate monobasic). 
ducts. And even more they app ° Morphine, _ bots, 5 . + 08-12-28 -_ = 
oau ran cns., OZS....... 0z.10. -_ — 
~ ee can depend on it to give the sg — Acetate, bots., on. 9.00 = — 
e " cns., Mths 0000s oz. 8. -_ = 
ea ; a aroma, year in and year ou \ fact ry tyerebeomise, oz. Ht -_— 
vo acto cns., Gis svcceess -0Z, ~ _ 
- fi study that resulted in carefu : tos Hydrochloride, powd., 5-oz. bots., 
Tn and strict laboratory ap gh or . CMB, 25 OBB. aan ee voees os. 3.80 - = 
supe w Sulphate, = GBBeccccces oz. 9. -_ - 
: the Exchange the “know ho neck cns., 25 oz@........... ‘om. 880 - — 
given d it is available at a Morpholine, ‘dms., 55° gais., ‘Le, 
this finer product, an works..1b. .67 - — 
this | wt mimalier containers, works. ...1b. 18 2 
rice. ullein leaves, cns. Seccces mm « es 
nomical Pp flowers, cns.................. lb. 1.75 - ale 
Musk, nat., Tonquin, grains, bots., 
oz. '37.00 -40.00 
synth, ambrette, cns., 100 Ibs. 
or more..iIb. 4.00 - ¥.00 
* oe to 75 Ibs........ Ib. 4.10 - 9.10 
sb We sakes eeveoee eee Ib. 4.25 = 0.45 
‘eneithen ens., 100 Ibs. or more, 
lb. 4.15 + 9.25 
25 Ibs. to 75 Ibs........ lb. 4.25 - 9.35 
DB Te cssccovexececeescs Ib. 4.40 - 9.70 
xylol, cns., 100 lbs. or more.lb. 1.40 - 2.50 
25 Ibs. to 75 Ibs........ Ib. 1.50 - 2.60 
@ Wikscvcoss cheneeevoens Ib. 1.65 - 2.90 
Musk Feet, BIOs ..0--cvccccdoivet Ib. 2.235 ~--2.80 
Mustard seed, California, brown, 
good, bgs..Ib. .14%- .16 
ellow, bgs.......... +eeIb. OR - oot 
sitem. yellow, bgs. «lb. .06%- . 
Roumanian, yellow...... «lb. .06%- .06 
Washington, yellow, bgs.....lb. .06 - .06% 
Myrobalans, J1, bgs., f.a.s...ton.65.00 - — 
a ks. Ciicis«tes<ece ton.60.00 - — 
Extract, liqud, 25%, bbis....Ib. No prices 
solid, 50%, bb No prices 
powdered, bbis............ . No prices 
Ask our jobbers for samples N 
DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY e¢ FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Lh ai 
180 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N.Y. I a @ BD. 


Naphthalene, crude, dom., 74 
deg., tanks, works..100 Ibs. 2.75 
78 deg., tanks, works..100 lbs. 3.00 - 
refined, balls or flakes, bbis., 
wholesalers and jobbers, 
f.o.b. works..100 Ibs. .08 - 
50-lb. cs., same basis....lb. .08%- 
Copyright, 1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department ~~ oe. oS ~~ 


Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, Products Department, Ontario, California 


Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontario, California 





ee eeNNetenceeeenre 





OIL, PAINT AND 
Neocinchophen, USP., 100-lb. lots, 
dms..lb. 7.00 - — 
50-Ib. lots....... Seececseces lb. 7.05 - — 
25-Ib, iots..... Cvcccccccsver Ib. 7.10 - — 
Nerolin, cryst., cns............lb. 1.70 = 2.00 


Niacin (see Acid, nicotinic). 





Nickel,* eryneee, bbis.......1b. .86 = .386% 
Chloride, * ip oeoceee --lb, .18 = .20 
anide,* 100 Ibs., 4 «lb, 140 - — 
ID, DOt....sceeeeesecceesslD. 150 = = 
Oxide, ¢ black, bbis..........lb. .85 = .88 
Salt,* rears oesen noses 13 - 18% 
Nicotine,* sulphate, 40%, 
works, frt. nde ib. 08- — 
lO-Ib, tinB........eeeeeeee Ib. .86%- — 
Nicotinicamide, 25 to 100-lb. lots, 
bots..Ib. 7.00 - — 
5-lb. lots, bots.........e0e6 lb. 7.10 - — 
Niger seed, bgs...........+..-1b. .14%- .16 
Nitercake, bulk, works....... ton.16.00 - — 
Nitrobenzene, dbl. dist., dms., c.1., 
Ib. O08 - — 
LO@k. coccccccccccccccccss DD Co = 
tamke@® .......0005 oecveccvece ib O - = 
Nitrocellulose, ester-soluble,* 30- 
. ° sec., bbis., 
t, lel, works..1b. .2- — 


weig' 
5-6, 15-20 sec. and — 
bbis., dry weight, l.c.1., 
works..lb. .26- — 


Nitrocellulose prices are quoted on the basis 
of dry weight; denatured alcohol used in 
manufacture is charged extra. Barrels are 


to be paid for extra, but are returnable. 
Nitroethane, dma., l.c.l., works.lb. .O%- — 


Nitrogenous fertilizer material, 
dom., 10% ammon., bulk, f.o.b. 
Carrolville, Wis. .unit-toa. 3.00 Nom. 
Chemical, Ill., Nov.-Dec. 
. ments..unit-ton. 2.90 - — 





Norfolk, Va.......unit-ton. No prices 
Nitromethane, Imas., Lec.L, wks.lb. .25- — 
Nitronaphthalene, bbis........ Ib. .24 - .2 
Nitropropane I, dma., l.c.1., » 2s 

Il, dms., same basis......... of 2 
Nutgalls,* Aleppo, bgs.........lb. No prices 
° . 48 Nom 
Nutmegs,* ° --Ib .42 = 48 
West Indian, bgs....... om ane an 
Nux vomica, blis..... Ib. 8 + .11 
powd., bbis., bus......... ib .12 - .16 
Oakbark extract, 25% tan., bbis., 
c.l., works..1Ib. .0885- — 


Ocher (see Yellow) 
Octane,* 100-140° C., industrial 
je, dms., c.l., G.3..gal. .15%- 


lc. GBuccesesee eosee Bal. .20- — 

i0 gals., Bs sscvexs gal. 56 - — 

tanks, Weecsss saben eccese gal. 13 - — 
Octanol, normal. tecc., 360-Ib 


dms., divd..Ib. .85 - 
Oll, almond, bitter, artif. (see 
Benzaldehyde) 
natural, USP, bots....... Ib. 3.50 - 6.00 
sweet, trve, exp., dms., cns., 


Amber, crude, cns........... lb. No stocks 
FOEE., GMB, cocccccccccccces lb. No stocks. 
Angelica, root. bots......... 1b.140.00- — 
a Ib. 120.00 -140,00 
Anilin (see A). 
Anise, USP, cns., dms...... lb. 2.75 - 3.25 
Apricot, kernel, cns......... Ib. 38 - .55 
Avocado, cns., dms...... «seeld, 820 - 6 
Babassu,',* tanks............ Ib, .11106- — 


Bay, W. L, S0-55% phenols, 

ens..Ib. 1.55 + 1.85 
Porto Rican, 55-60% phenols, 

cns..lb. 1.65 - 1.00 


Bergamot, artif., cns........ Ib, 2. - 9.85 
natural, Italian, coopers...1b.22.00 -35.00 
Brazilian, cns..... wseeeeslb.10,00 10.25 

Birch «see Oil, sweet, birch). 

Birchtar, crude.........+.+++ Ib. 2.00 + 2.25 

Bois de Rose, Brazil, cns....lb. 4.25 - 5.75 
rectified, CNB......6+-.s.05+ Ib. No stocks 

Bois lw Rose, Brazil, cns....lb. 4.25 - 5.75 
Mexican (see Linaice, weed). 

Bone, dms., works......... - 6 - .70 

Cade, USP Ix ay oil, POS 

tar). 

Cajeput, tech., dms... . 1.90 - 2.25 
free from metal, cns. . 2.05 - 2.10 
redistilled, cns....... --«lb. 2.20 ~ 2.30 

Calamus, CNB........-seeeseee No stocks 





° 
Camphor, sassafrassy, cns...lb. .45 - .55 
MMB, ccccccccs ecceccccces Ib. No prices. 
white, CNB.....eeeeeereeeees lb. .30 - .48 
GRRB.* cccccceccccccccecces Ib. No prices. 
dom., tech....... eccccecece lb 15 = = 
Cananga, native, cns........ ae 00 -17.00 
rectified. cens..........+.++.+- NO -18.00 


ens b.17 
Capsicum (oleoresin), USP vit 
ens..Ib. 3.75 - 5.50 


Caraway, USP, cns.......... 1b.15.00 -17.50 


Cassia, USP, cns............ 1b.10.25 -12.00 
Castor,',*, blown, dms., return- 
c.l..Ib. .15%- — 





Ib. .14 - 
LOk. cecccece ecceccece lb. .14%- 
ens. (l1-gal.), lLeo.l...... Ib. .1T%- 


ens, (l-gal.), Le.l......Ib. .15%- 
dms. (returnable), c. ee -Ib. .13%- 
eon eccccccccoccccccodms §6ohOIeER 


piidbbrare 


eeccece adecooseane Ge 
dehydrated, ams. peeve «++-lb. .1860- 
veasea -Ib. .1900- 
entvested, No. 3. ‘tech.. * bbis. . 
c.l..1b. .18 - 
BGR. cccvocconcsenesscos Tbh. .14%- — 
ams. (returnable), c.l....lb. .18%- — 
LGk. cccccee Coveccoccece Oo 14%- — 


anks b. 
oathanetsl, 50% (48% tat) 
dms., c.1. - 10 - 


Le.L ’ 
75% (63% fat), dms., c.l., 
Ib, 


_ 
ae 

' 
tt 











12%- =— 
13%- — 
12%- — 
“1b. 18%- —-— 
Cetastent, Uae, OO Joseweus Ib. 1.10 - 1.50 
technical, GRBs coccenccavecs Ib. a - 1.10 
Cedarwood. Southern, dms...Jb - 
Celery, rn, coe ae -30.00 
Chaulmoogra, USP, cns..... lb. 68 - — 
Chinawood,',* dms........... lb. .39 - — 
SCOMMD cccccesnccscsceccesss Ib. 8875-5 — 
Cinnamon, bark oil, bots....1b.25.00 -40.00 
BEE Ge. Gin osceccvencevce th 2.25 - — 
Citronella, Ceylon, cns...... Ib. 1.15 - 1.50 
Se, OG, 654 has aa ine bee eee lb. 2.75 - 3.00 
Clove, makers, USP, cns..... Ib. 1.70 ~- 1.75 
Coconut,’,* Manila, crude, bulk, 
c.i.f..1b. .0835- — 
edible, ex tax --Ib, .0085- — 
Cod,§ Newf., dms gal. 9 - — 
tanks .... 85 - - 
Codliver,* med.. USP. 30-gal. 


hbis. or dms..bb1.80 10 -RR.00 
CarfanGer, BOCs ccccccccscves 1b.22.50 -38.00 
Corn,’,* crude, tanks, works. > -12%- 





Cottonseed, 5 cooking, bb 
salad, bbis............ 
Creosote (see C). 
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Oil, croton, NF, ons.......+.+-Ib. 3.00 
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- 4.00 Oil, laurel, bots.............. Ib. 5.00 


Nom, 


Cubeb, USP, cns.......... «.lb. 4.50 - 6.50 Lavandin, cns., 25 Ibs....... Ib. 5.75 = 7.00 
Crude (see Petroleum, crud) Lavender, flower, French, cns. __ 
Cumin, bots.........++..+++1b. 8.00 -10.00 Ib. 8.25 -16.00 
Cypress, bots.........++++++-1b.12.00 = — RE nts sasens cecsele . ae * -aae 
(see D). — Spanish, —_ , ens..Ib. 3.60 - 3.85 
Ditisesa, DOTS... eeeee-+seId. 6.25 = 8.00 dms. P0erbeeedcevecevese lb. 3.50 + 6.75 
oe BEE S*04ereresegen soll 5.85 - 6.25 Lemon, Calif.,. cns.... s.ssc. Ib. 3.25 = = 
(see D). Messina, coppers, cns........ Nos 
FOR, Gi ve cccccccccseclt BD = 8.85 Terpeneless .....+....:-++-1b.40.00 -55.00 
Desaizpees, 70-75%, ons... «Ib. oa 1 oe Uruguay, to arrive, 10 kilo — . 
¢ Bsc vigcccvcccssoctts 1 - z 
Fennel, i sweet, ons.........-lb. 3.25 - 4.50 CEES. es Ce. «CS 
Fishliver,’.* 6,000 to under Lemongrass, cns., dms......lb. 1.30 - 1.90 
\ units per Lime, dist., Mex., cns.......lb. 7.25 + 7.70 
million unit. .144- — Jamaica. cns. -Ib. 9.00 -11.50 
60,000 to under 200,000 units expressed, Jamaica, ‘ens... /1b.11.00 -13.50 
per gram—per million units. .20- — Lignaloe, wood, Mexican, cns. 
200,000 or more units per lb. 3.25 = 3.50 
gram—per million units. .320- — Brazilian (see Bois ae rose). 
Fuel (see Petroleum, fuel oil). Linseed, raw, dms., c.l...... Ib. .1820- .1340 
Gaultheria (see Oil, winter- STi: By 0 046 coe ueboveseus lb. .1840- .1360 
green leaf) © OOD raivevsccbvderan Ib. .1380- .1400 
Geranium, Algerian, rose, cns., pee - Geet Sic zicasecs Ib. .1400- .1420 
1b.14.00 -18.00 COE 0.60 80 cccocessoeve lb. .1280- .1320 
Bourbon, cns.........+++...1b.15.00 -20.00 tank WagoNn............+. Ib. .1300- .1340 


Turkish (see Palmarosa). 
ae CNB....... 











r drum. 
386 Bolled linseed oil, 


a oil drum shipments, plus $6 deposit 


Grapeseed, dom., dms --Ib, .36 -004 over raw. 
imported, dms...... «lb. .20 - .25 ne at refinery, ex 
Ginger, dist., bots........... 1b.20.00 -24.00 tax, California, neutrals, 
Quaise reve. concrete, bots. Ib. ‘ = . 4.78 pale, 200-600 vis., = etue .11 
ENE, GRBs cc ccccccecsscotth -1. al. .OT%- . 
Juniper berry, cns.... ..1b, 9.00 -16.00 red, — vis., 4-6% 
wood, tech., cns. «lb. 1.50 - 1.5: —— jus. tanks..gal. .O7%- .11% 
Juniper, tar, USP XI, dms..lb. 1.15 - 1.35 100 vis. t 150- 
.* common, 1, bbis......lb. .14 - — vis., pour, tanks. 
extra, No. 1, bbis..........1b. .14%-  — neutral, 180-800 nn -22%- .B 
winter, strained, bbis......lb. .15 - — 0-10 pour » 8, ‘ 
Prime, burning, bbis.......Ib. .146 - — 200-280 wa & ‘tos pee .14%- .18 
prime, ined., bbis..........1b. .15%- — tanks. .gal. .15 1% 






Oil, lub., at refinery, ex tax, 
Pennsylvania,* bright 
stocks, 8 color, 140-150 


vis., 10-25 pour, = 


24 - .80 
600-630 alan. 
tanks..gal. .16 - .17 
600-650 steam ref’d, 
tanks..gal. .15 - .18% 
neutral, 70° F., 8 color, 
luv vis., U-25 pour, tanks. 
gal. .21 - .2& 
Penna., cylinder oils, 200 
vis., 0-15 pour, tanks.gal. .23 - .26 
150 vis., 0-15 pour, — 


gal. 
200 vis., 0-15 pour, tanks, 


cylinder oils, 


L ° - 

Mace, dist. cns. dmis........ lb. 4.50 - 6.50 
Mandarin, Brazilian, ORD. «>a ao - 9.00 
Italian, a cocccccsens 5.10 - — 


Menhaden,',*, crude, 


cde 
‘Balto. .Ib. .0880-  — 
ref’d, alkali, ret. dms......1D. .1270- .1200 
kettle-bodied, ret. dms....lb. .1370- .1380 
light-pressed, ret. dms...Ib. 1199 
tanks Ib. 


Mineral, white (see Oil, white 
mineral). 
Mustard, artif.. USP, ots, 

cons. .Ib. 


Seed,* exp., dms...........1b. 
Neatsfoot,* 15° c.t., bbls... 







Pure, bbis. 


Neroli, bots...... 
Nutmeg, dist., cns. 


° guid. éms......8 Bo = 

solid, ‘des Sd 00cceseoe evecees ib. .B- = 
Oleo,* 1, Reemeeseveveasnconsaae -18% Nom. 
Olibanum, BOER. ccccccccocece Ib, 4.50 - 5.00 








The Accenled Basis 
For Floral Perfumes 
(Lily of the Valley, Lilac, etc.) 


A single chemical having the properties most desired by the 


perfumer. 


Great Strength 


(5 times stronger than Hydroxy Citronellal with which it blends 


well.) Result: Economy. 


PERSISTENCE IN ODOR ... 
FREEDOM FROM IRRITATION . 


FREEDOM FROM DISCOLORATION 
CYCLAMAL IS OF 100% PURITY 


OIL OF 
WHITE CEDAR 


A new raw material for Soap Makers and Perfumers. Entirely 
different from Oil of Red Cedar normally found on the market, it 
must be considered as a separate material. 

Its bouquet is exceptionally fine; it blends with the Ionones; it is 
very stable in soap and gives an Orris-like character to Violet 
Compositions. It is very reasonable in price. 

Oil of White Cedar offers unlimited possibilities to the perfumer. 


Its source is entirely within the U. S. A. and supplies are ample. 
The bugaboo of shortage need not worry the user of this material. 


For fine results at reasonable costs and with safety as to source 
of supply this oil should be especially attractive. 


Requests for samples on your firm's letterhead 
will be promptly answered. 


comatics 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 


9 S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 


LVLALOU 


1019 ELLIOTT STREET, W., WINDSOR, ONT. 














24 


Oil, olive,> denat., dms......- gal. 


3.50 


- 4.00 


gal. 4.00 - 4.26 


eo ae 


LOL, wecccsscccscseeess 
Bs (O% fat), ams., ce 


Le. pogencc neers 


on (om tat) . on. 


eeanseiaenesssye 


male dist., CB8....- ‘tb. 1 
orange, Calif., ons......Ib. 
0-kilo cns....Ib 


sesquiterpeneless, 


Genome. Spanish, cs.......1b. 2. 
ens, 


cecesccccceels @ 


4.25 


- 4.50 
19 Nom. 


No prices 
No prices 


No 
No 
No prices 
No prices 


bulk, c.1.f...1b. .0825- 
aim. Naser oe fish,” 66-70" vis. 


met, tah 


, extra, 
100-105 vis., bbis. extra, ‘fea. 
refy..gal. 
tanks. 
G.8..ge 


100-100 vis. 
100-100 vis., 1 
80-85 vis., 


ain 


port, 
Peppermint, natural, cns., 4 


redist., USP, cns., 
a,',* crude. dms.... 
itgrain, Paraguay, cns....ib. 


eatecccceccecccccccccelDy 


1 

oene berry Ib 5 
mento py GBvcccccccece ‘i 
leaf, 4 


eoceccccccccccceelD 


ks. gal. 
Siberian, cns.....1b. 8. 


Pineneed 
Putty.*® bbis., E. Segundo, Rich- 


5 
5. 


dms....1b. 5. 


=~ 
a 

*@erteoe 
RIBS Ss 


mond, Cal..gal. .22%- —- 

contracts ...........-@al. .19%- — 

WEE, BOG. oo ctscccess wal. * 34 - — 
dms., c.1., Boston, “Provi ence 

gal. .2- — 

Le.l., same basis........gal. .27 - — 

tanks, same basis........gal. .18 - — 

Martinez. seeeeccesss@al. QR «~ 


* Extra for bbis. but subject to quantity dis 













counts, ranging from 2c. to Se. per gallon. 
according to amount purchased. 
Rapeseed,',* denat., bulk, c.i.f., 
Ib, .11500- — 
Red,® dms., divd............lb. .12%- .18% 
tanks, RM ebiraks ofe eeeeID. .11%-  — 
Rose, natural, coppers.......02.15.50 -85.00 
Rosemary, Spanish, cns...... Ib. 1.60 ~- 2.35 
MS 5s cb0henneeetacee debs Ib. 1.50 + 2.25 
Rosin, ist rectified, dms.. oe JB - = 
24 rectified, dms.......... gal. 60 - — 
8d rectified, sececcess Bl. 64 © = 
BGR, BOO, cocccccccsccccces Mm $00 B00 
Sage, Spanish, cns.......... -Ib. 8.50 + 8.75 
domestic, distilled, 
uysore, con, sae iscne ie 188 8B 
_ de “Coast Ts. .0800- 
ref'd, alkali, ret. dms......lb. .1270- .1290 
tottie-bedied. ret. dms...Ib. .1370- .1390 
Gamehen artif., ons........1b. 2.00 - 2.25 
natural, dom., cns., dms...Ib. 1.95 - 2.40 
VIN, CNB... eee eeeceeeesssID.16.00 +25 00 
ey. een aansese eneuenssen Ib. 8.00 - 8.25 
me, tan Ib. 15 Nom. 
Shingle stain, bbis., ei,” works. = 
We = 
Le.L, works. 30 -_=- 
tanks. works.. wo = 
Snakeroot, Canada. “ons eosede Ibi2.75 - — 
Soybean,',* crude, tanks, mill, 
Ib. .1175- — 
clarif., dms., spot.. Tb. .1209- .1 
GREED cc ccccccce . 1259 — 
refd., varnish, dme -Ib. .1389- .1400 
MED anoccces oe -Ib. .1940- — 
Spearmint, dms....... -Ib. 3.00 ~ 3.50 
Sperm.* bleach, Bx, dm: «Ib, ..1301- — 
45°. dms...... oe aéece -Ib, 1278 — 
natural. dms. -Ib. .12238- — 
Spruce, cns., dms...........Ib. 1.15 - 1.85 
Sunfiower,'.* tanks...........1b. .1480- — 
Sweet birch, North, cns..... Ib. 4.75 ~ 6.00 
SOME, WEDi sc cccatccecccee Ib, 2.50 - 4.75 
Tall, crude, dms., c.l., works, 
Le.l., works ton.60.00 ~65.00 
.C.1., eee eee eee ON. 60, y 
tanks, works...... Ccsces n.40.00 « z 
. ams., c.l., works...Ib. 58 - — 
one = erseecscesseeID, C4 — 
W Soc cceesocce Ib. .ON- — 
Tallow, 5 aan, ee Ib. .14%- — 
ranke ie os  ebevebbad . Ba. — 
Ts socubaanndsevsavas Ib. 3.00 ~ 3.90 
Tar. pine, com’l, dms., c.l. 
divd. E. cities..gal. 8 - — 
tet. 2. cae. i 20 - = 
mks, divd. EB. cities..gal. .244%- — 
rectified, diva. a Le. us i. 
cities. O- — 
Tar acid (see T). = 
Teaseed,* ule, GEIB. cccvcces ib. .2 Nom 
Sy MR os os a steseeesduas Ib. .232 Nom. 
Thyme, NF, red, cns........ Ib. 2.50 + 4.00 
ME MMM. «wo stn as ca cten ¢ Ib. 2.85 + 4.75 
Tung (see Oil, chinawood) 
Turkey, red (see Oill, castor, 
sulphonated). 
Turpentine (see T). 
PT ror... ke os al, &! -_ = 
Vetiver, Java, bots......... 1b.25.00 -40,00 
Whale, ref.. natural, dms...ib. .1070-  — 
Winter, bieach, dme....... Ib. 111026 — 
Wheat germ, 100-gal. dms.. 
divd..gal1n0n - — 
25-gal. dms.............. gal.l2.50 - — 
-gal. dma..... ‘Vieedeks wali3.50 - — 
Mn sane eboseee wall400 - — 
i Ce censccev'eees wal.15.00 - — 
Whit mineral, dom., f.o.b. 
N. Y., tech., 50-65 vis., re- 
turnable dms.,cl..gal. .36 - 
Me debecbceeas 1. 42 = 45 
ve Eas Oliccend =. B- — 
seeeeee al, . © - 
USP, “e690 vis., aa - - 
am cl. Ral. = -_ =- 
te ens 4 obke4ee al. .45 + .48 
95/105 vis.. dims. a. . 
oat yo - 
ereececccsce al. e es 
125/1bn vis., dms., a. " ee 
Di chaee aa , 58 
145/155 vis., dms., c.!. 
Bak, cc -@al. -60 
ae vis, ‘ol. > = 
Mi acccecee > ‘ 
200/210 vis., c.1 4 ~ 
OE iene an « Ben gal. .67 
820/380 vis., c.1....gal. _ 
th hie ese enees ‘ -74 
BRK/R40 vis., c.l....gal =~ 
WG Seccecscave 
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USP, f.0.b. 
55 svis., re- 
e.l....gal. 


white, mineral, 
San Francisco, 
turnable bbls. 





145 vis., ilove c6ucseees 
5 bi 18. vee e eee AL, 
180 vis., C.l......--- 8a! 
5 ie eso 
840 vis., c.l........+-gal. 
5 bbis. seeeecees sal. 
Wintergreen, natural. North, 


ens. .Ib. 
«synth. (see “Methy1 salicylate). 
Wood (see Oil, chinawood). 
Wormseed, Gis ccscivcsccecoh 
Wormwood, ons. ............-Ib. 
Ylang-ylang, Bourb., bots., "tb.20. oo 


Manila, bots........+..+-Ib. 
Olivine, aggregate, c.l., 
ton. 


Lumps, same basis.........ton. 
Spalis, same basis........- 
crushed, 8 mesh, bulk. 


ns mesh. 


cL, 


works..ton. 8.00 

. ©.L, works..ton. 9. 
mesh, c.lL, mines.....ton.20. 
mesh, c.l., mines.....ton.17.00 
100 mesh, c.l., eens. ....00n. 
eeeeeeestOn.12.00 


20 mesh to dust. 
Opium gum, USP, %S0-Ib. 


5-1b. 
l-Ib. lots, ons.......++ 


mines, 
7 


7 
-ton. 5, 


lots, 
ens. .Ib.13.00 
25-Ib. lots, ons.........1b,13.25 
lota, ons.........1b.18.50 
1b.18.65 - 


Prices on powd. and gran. USP opium are 


$1.50 per pound higher. 






Orange, Lake, Persian, bbis...Ib. .30 - .45 
Mineral, Amer., bbis., 5 tons, 
Ivd., Ala., Ark., Cal., 
Ohi, en ind W 
‘ex. a 
of Cascade Mts. in 
Ore. and Wash..ib. .12%- — 
Ariz., Idaho, Nev., Utah 
and B. of Cascade Mts. 
in Ore. and Wash..lb. .12%- — 
& tons, divd. Colo., Mont., 
» Wyo..Ib. .12%- — 
divd. other points...Ib. AZB- =— 
emalier lots, divd., Ala., etc., 
Ib. 1 - 
APIB., COscccccccccccelm « - - 
Colo., Mcnt., N.M., Wyo., 
bh 118 - = 
French, Tours, casks, ex dock, 
Ib. No prices 
kes., ex dock. -lb. No prices 
Molybdate,* vues lb 81 - — 
Toner, bbie........ce-se0ee+01d. .80 + 1.06 
Orangeflower petals. Bicccceeel® Ge |B 
‘'range peel, bitter. bbia...... Ib. 80 + .31 
CWO, WIS... ccccccccecicceses Ib H- 17 
Haitian. ber. . th mm. Wm 
Oregano, Mexican, bgs........1b. .15%- .16 
Orris root,, whole.......... ..lb. 100 + 1.25 
E powd., bbis., bxs......... Ib. 1.10 ~- 1.85 
Urthoamylphenol, i.c.1., dms., 
works..lb. .U-+- — 
Orthoanisidin, bbie............. ibn, .W 2 
Orthochloroanilin, dms.........!b. @ + .70 
rtbochlorophenol, dms........ Ib. 82 - = 
Orthocresol,* 30.4°C. Min. M. P., 
dms., c.l., works..Ib. .17%- .lo 
Le.l, eame basis.......... Ib. 18 - 1% 
Orthocresol, 29° Min. M. P., dms., 
c.l., works. = -16%- .17 
Le.L, same basis........... 17 - 17% 
Urthodichlorobenzene, dms., c.1., 
works, frt. alld. E. of 
Rockies..lb. .06 - 07% 
Le... same basis......Ib OT - Oy 
100-ID, tins, same basis...Ib. .08 - .00 
5U-Ib. tins, same basis.ib. .uW - lu 
tanks, same basis..........1b. .05%- 06% 
Orthodichlorobenzene prices west of Roc kien, 
lc. per Ib. higher. 
Orthonitroanilin, dms.......... ib 4 - — 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, dms..lb. .15 - .16 
Orthonitroparachlorophenol,cns.Ib. .75 - — 
Orthonitrotoluene, dms.........%. <8 - — 
Orthophenetidin, Gms..........Ib. .82 - — 
Orthotoluidin, dms.............Ib, 18 - — 
Osage orange, crystals, bgs... Ib. .28 - — 
extract, bbis., No. 1....... Ib Ue = 
SEB, Be ccscdacdecs Secccecce lb 10 - = 
Oxyquinolin sulphate, cns., 100 
Ibs., works..Ib. 8350 - — 
bots., cns.. 1-60 Ibs........1b. 8.75 - 4.18 
Papain, powd., ce.............1b. 4.00 - 425 
Paprika,’ Portuguese, extra fancy. 
bgs. - B7%- .38 
eeccccccocccccccece 36 - Bb% 
spanish, watra fancy, aoe 51 - 62 
eecccccece ececcene Ib, .42 - .48 
medium, GR, coccceccccccces lb. 41 - 42 
Parachlorophenol, dms......... ih 82 - = 
Paracymene, refd., dme...... ga. .75 - 1.25 
Foontishiessbenseas, dma., c.l.lb. .J1 - .18 
Gd, ccscenscceccccecsece ++-ID. 12% 115 
Paraffin, crude scale and semi- 

refined, 122-124 A.M.P., slack 

bbis. or solid in 10U-kilo bgs., 

10,000 Ibs., f.0.b. refinery.lb. .04%- — 
124-126 A.M.P., same basis.lb. .04%- — 
126-128 A.M.P., same basis.Ib. .04%- - 
128-130 A.M.P., same basis.lb. .4%- — 
190-182 A.M.P., same basis.ivb. Ub <- - 
182-134 A.M.P., same basis.!b. .05%- - 
134-186 A.M.P., same basis.lb. .05%- — 

Paraffin, fully refd., 120-122 
A.M.P., bbis., slabs, loose, 
same basis..lb. .05 - — 
128-125 A.M.P., siaus, iwwac, 
same basia..lb. ha 
120-122 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 
same hasie = 'h ange 
128-130 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 
same basis..Ib. .0560- — 
180-182 A.M.P., slabs, joose, 
same basis. .!b. = 
181-138 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 
same basis..ib. .0585- — 
138-185 A.M.P. siats tees 
same basis..ib. .0616- — 
185-187 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 
same basis. .1b. = 
138-140 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 
same basis..lb. .0715- — 
141-148 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 
same basis..lb. .0765- a 
148-145 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 
same basis .Ib. .0810- — 
145-150 A.M.P., slabs, cartons, 
same basis..lb. .0860- — 
146-148 A.M.P., siabs, loose, 
same basis. Ib. .0080- - 
149-151 A.M.P., elabs, loose, 
same Dasig..ib. 10%- — 


OIL, 


Paraffin, 


fully ref’d 160-165 
., f.0.b. refinery, San 
Francisco, c.l..lb. 14 - = 


Paraffin wax, crude and semi-refined, packed 

in 50-kilo bgs., is 10 points per ib bigher, 
prices on slabbed material are 2U pointe per 
Ib, higher thar on solid. Tankear prices 
are 40 puints less than barre! prices = Ful.y 
refined wax in bags is 40 points higher than 
slabs loose; fully refined wax in tankcare 
ia 5 points lower than slabs loose prices. 


Paraformaidehyde,*,*, dms., 1,0UU 
bs. or more, shipments, 
f.o.b. Perth Am Phue 


delphia or N.Y.Cc..1b, .2- — 
100 to v00 Ibs., shipments, 
same basis..ib. .2- = 
Paranitrophenoi, og ee 3- = 
rere —_ 
110-gal » Led, 1 works. 12 - 


Sant io-gal. dms., works. 
USP, cns., BR oo. sskoci cas 
Paranisidine, ams.............1D. 


Paranitroanilin, kgs., works... 
Paranitrochlorobenzene, 


coe 
oO 
‘ 








ah 
Paranitrotoiuene, kgs..........1b. .30 = 
Paraphenylenediamine, bbis....1. 1.25 - 1.80 
Paratoluenesulphonamide, bbis.lb. .70 - — 
Paratvuluidin. obbdis..... © sceeses ib, 46 - — 
Pareira brava root, bis........1b. .21 - .29 
Paris green, dealer, dms., kegs, 
c.l., f.0.b. wks., frt. alld..Ib. .24 - .26 
te... aame basis...... om ane a 
Passion flower. herb, - ersece ib. .07 - .08 
Patchouli leaves, bia........... Ib. 35 - .40 
Peanut meal, 45-47% ‘protein, 


Southern Alabama-Georgia 


mills, February delivery.ton.35.00 - — 
48-50%, same basis.......ton.37.00 - — 
51% or more same basis.ton.3vo - — 
Pectin. 200-Ib. cocccccceedh..¢ -_ = 
Peltitory rout, Dis. .......6.....10 nm + 70 
Geaepesges eee po Nie TS Cg 15 - .16 
lo . ams., works.. 
ene Ib WwW - @ 
Pentaerythritol, C.P., bbis., on. 2 
sete hte Cease tats... te 100 - - 
m.. bbis., divwd...........1b 38%- 85% 
than barrel lots...... W- - 
Tews acount, bow., Sivd....1b 100 - = - 
less than barre! lots.... .1b 150 - — 
Pentanes,' 28°38° C., industrial 
» ams., c.l.. G.8, 
gal W- = 
ot. WG: . os ge’ 19 


tanks, @.8 ......9ue" M90" TERT: 
labu:acur> grade, ams., c.L, 









G.3..gai. We = 
tek. Bi. sec . el 2 - = 
ek SS ! err . Be mm 
Pepper, biack.' 15 tons, bes..Ib. .0#79- ORTH 
Sto 100 bes. Th. anos. .OT00 
White ' 15 tons, bes.. «th WAI. 
24 bes boweeseneus -.Ib. .1206- .1805 
red, chillies, dom., Carolina 
iongs bes..tb. .18%- 19 
Mommbases, BOB. .ccccscscceclt SB = B4 
tlerre Leone. bes. -Ib. .22%- @ 
Peppe-™min’ leeven dom... bis... .4@ - «* 
import, bis. congesgeouoesee 06 - 1.10 
Perchlorethylene,* amas., 
works, frt. alld., ant 
ib. 08 - — 
Le.L, same basis.. ++-IbD. .0B%- 
Zone 2, dms., c.L, works, =. ony 
alld. d = 
Le. same basis........ 1b. . « 
Zone 3, dms., c.l., works, frt. 
alld..ib. .09 ~ 
Le... same basis.........1b. O8%- 
Zone 4. dms., c.l., f.0.d. stock 
point .1b 2 - = 
Le.L, same basis........1b. .08%- — 
All prices on perchloroethylene are frt. alld 
with tne exception of Zone 4. in which case 
the prices indicated are based on f.0.b. L. A.. 
“al.; S. F., Cal.; Portland, Ore. and Seattle. 
Wash. Zone 1 includes the following states:— 
Conn.. Md.. N. Y., Va., Ky.. Me. N. J., Vt., 
W. Va.. Mo. N.'H. Tenn.. Ind.. ° . 
pg Mich., Minn., Wis., Del. 
%. &, G, ‘Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Kansas 
me g includes Ala., Kan.. except Kansas 
vy: be 


Ga., Neb., except Omaha: 8 " 
Miss.. Ark., 8. ©. gf 3, 
Includes Colo., N’ 
ern Montana. 


La., Okla., and Fla. 
M., Wyo., Texas and East- 
Zone 4 includes Arizona, West- 





«rn Montana, Idaho, Ore., Nev., Wash., Utah 
and Cal. 
Peru balsam, dms............. Ib, 1.40 + 1.45 
Petrolatum, USP XII, amber, 
— amp. non-returnable, 
. f.0.b. New York..Ib. .02%- — 
sale “same basis....... Ib. .04%- = 
extra amber, c.l., same basis, 
Ib. .03%- — 
Le.L, same basis....... ib. .4%- — 
cream, c.i., same basis....lb. .04%- — 
le.L, same basis....... Ib, .06%- — 
yellow, soft, c.l., same basis, 
Ib. 8%. — 
le... same basis....... Ib. .04%- 
white, USP XII, lily, c.1., same 
s..1b. .O%%- 
Le.L, same basis....... Ib OT - = 
Petrolatum, snow, c.! same 
basis..Ib. .06%- — 
Le.l., same basis....... Ib. .O7T%- — 
snow, soft, c.l., same basis, 
Ib, .05%- — 
l.c.l., same basis....... Ib, .06%- — 
dark, bbls., returnable, Ot. 
Group 8. 021- — 
l.c.l., same basis....... i 0235- — 
golden topaz, c.l., same basis, 
Ib. .082- — 
le.l., same basis....... Ib. .U36 - 
red veterinarian, c.l., same 
basis..lb. .024- — 
l.c.l., same basis....... Ib. .028- - 
Petroleum. crude, bulk, at wells, 
California, gravity 18-18.9 
and below..bbl. .80 - — 
80-30.9 and above....bbl. 1.28 - — 
Iilinois basin...  ..... bbl. 1.87 - - 
Louisiana-Arkansas ...bbl. .86 - 1.36 
Uklahoma-Kansas, gravity 
20-20.9 and below..bbl. .75 - — 
40 and above........ bbl. 1.25 - — 
Pennsylvania, Bradford-Al- 
legany..bbl. 3.00 - — 
Buckeye lines........ bbl. 2.565 -« — 
CUPUEIEE caeterendeoncs bbl. 1.31 - — 
Eureka lines......... bbl. 2.59 - - 
N.Y. Transit lines...bb!. 3.00 - — 
National Transit lines. 
bbl. 3.00 - — 
S.W. Penn. Maes -bbl. 2.645 - — 
Texas, Conroe.. -bbl. 148 - — 
MOM sewawncsce -bbl. 12h - = 
Gulf Coast, gravity 19-19.9 
and below..bhi. 1.0 - — 
40 and above....... bbl. 1.48 - = 
Pecos County........bbl. 8 - — 
West (and Lea County. 
N. M.), gravity 19-199 
and below..bbl. .70- — 
40 and above....... bbl. 112 - = 
Wyoming. Lance Creek.bbl. 112 - — 
Bther, laboratory krade. 
"C.,¢c.1..Ib. 18 © = 
Lash. . cciestces eece -» Bal. 20 2 = 
10 gais cccccccccoee Bal, 65 © 


laboratory 
le.l....gal. 
Sdecece oecceees al. 


Steen e ewe wanee . 


Petroleum, ether, 
grade, 35-60°C., 

iu gals.. 
40-75°C., 
Le... 


Petroleum ether prices are spot quotat 
f.o.b. Group 8, for material packed in dru 


Fuel oil, at refinery:— 
a, No. 8, samp -gal. 





Kansas, 6. 
Arkansas, No, 3, tanks...gal. 
Pennsylvania, No. 1, tanks, 








Lacquer diluent, at refinery:— 
California, 100 1.b.h., 200 oo. 
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tanks, divd. Los Ange 11 
Fort Welles, Wash....gal. .12- — 
San Francisco.. .. gal. 1% — 
Winlbridge, Ore......--@al. 12 - = 
East Coast, N. Y., tanks. 
eal. 1 - — 
en a ees tien tale Al = 
roup 3, n zo! pe, nk- 
cars. .gal. yt a =_ 
toto! type, tanks. . d -O™% 
Mineral spirits, at refinery, 
California (f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco), 163-252 b.r., tanks, 
gal. .10%- — 

19-290 b.r., tanks...gel .10%- — 

246-37 -b.r., tanks...gal. 10% — 

312-408 b.r.. tanks...gal. .8 - — 

362-458 b.r., tanks...gal. .8 - — 

East Coast, N. Y., tanxs, 
gal. 10 - =— 
aie ye eee: — 10+ = 
roup MKB... eeseeee d - 
Gulf Coast, tanks.......gal. .06%- — 

tankwagon, Baltimore, —_— 2 

100 gals. or more. caoi A2- = 
Boston ......+++ ccococeeh ane = 
Bridgeport, Conn. coccee Gal. 16800 — 
Buffalo ....+-++. cosccoe a = 
Camden, N. Devcauscecaue lle = 
CHICAZO ...cccccccscece BM. 1H" = 
Detroit .....c-ceeecees+ al 158 — 
Hartford ..... coccccces GO 10 — 
Kansas City, Mo........gal, .148- — 
Lancaster, Pa.........--6al 12 - — 
Milwaukee ..........---gal. 1440 — 
Minneapolis ...... soos Gal, .140- — 
Newark (200 gal.).......gal Il = = 
New York ( gal.)....gal .k- = 
Philadelphia ...... unin =? = 
Pittebur@h ......eeeeeee gal. .12B- — 
Providence ......- cocoe fl wee = 
Rochester ..... eoccccses 133- — 
Bt. Lettla..c.cccocccccee Gal. 187 — 
BYFACUBE ....ceeseecsees p maec = 
Washington, D. C.......gal 13 - = 
Wilmington, Del........gal. .18 - = 

Naphtha, cleaners, at refinery:— 

California (f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco), tanks..gal. .12 - — 

East Coast, N. Y., tank- 

cars.. ll - 
N. J., tankcars...... pane oe 
Group 3, tankcars.....gal. - 
Gulf Coast (f.o.b. ew 
Orlans), tankcars..gal. .06%- — 
tankwagon, Boston......gal. .18 - — 
Bridgeport ..........--gal. .173 — 
Chicago .....s++.+++-al. .188060 — 
DetsSle wcccccccccccvc fh ee = 
Milwaukee ...........-gal .1440 — 
Minneapolis ........-..6al .142- — 
Newark ....sscseee.--88l 12° = 
Mew Teek..ccccccccoeeGh ae = 
Philadelphia ..........6al .126- — 
St. Louls.....00- eveee al, 1470 — 
high-solvency, aromatic, No. 1, 
over 70% arom., tanks, f.o.b. 
Seywey oat gal 21%" — 
No. 2, over 00% 
same vasis. gai. 2% - 
No. 3, same basis........gal. .22%- — 
No. 5, tanks, f.0.b, Bayway, 
N. J., frt. alld..gal. .228- — 
No. 30, tanks, f.0.b. Kings- 
land, N. J., frt. alld..gal. .223- — 
No, 40, tanks, f.0.b, Wilming- 
ton, Cal.. soccccce 1%- - 
V.M.4P., at refinery :— 
California, 46.5, 254 1.b.p., 
3eu e.p., tanks, f.0.b. El 
Segundo..gal. .11 = 
Richmond ...... gal. 11%- — 
Willpridge, Ore., Pe. 
Wells, Wash. "gal. AZ- = 
54-77, lwo Lb.p., 310 e.p., 
tanks, divd. Los An- 
BOOS nccccccscscces gal. 10 - = 

divd. Los Angeles...gal. .10 - — 

San Francisco....gal. 10% — 
Portland, seattie.gal. .11 - — 
East Coast, N. Y., tanks. 
gal. .l1 - 

N. J, Camk®..ccccces gal. Ll - = 
Group 3, tanks........gal. 07% -— 
Gulf Coast idivd. New 

Orleans). tanks..gal. .On%- - 
tankwagon, Boston...... gal. 13 - =— 
CEBICRBO ccccccccccecees gal. .13880- — 
Detroit .....csccccvces gal. .16 - - 
Milwaukee ......+.+++- gal. .1540- — 
Minneapolis ........... gal. .1520- — 
Newark (200 gal.)..... gal. .125- — 
New York..c.cccccs ---gal. 12 - = 
Philadelphia .......+.. gal. .125- — 
Pittsburgh ......-+0++. gal. .12%- — 
Bt. LOwWl®. .cccodcccccese gal. .1470- — 
Solvent, rubber, at refinery, 
California (f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco)..gal. .24 - — 
East Coast, N. Y., tanks.gal. .lJ1 - — 
NN. Ju, CORES. cccccccoes gal. .l- =— 
Group 3, tanks.......... gal. .07% _ 
Stoddard ‘CS 8-83), at re- 
Anery :— 
California (f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco), tanks..gal. .l11 - — 
East Coast, N. Y., tanks. 
gal. .08%- — 

NW. Jug CARES. 0 cccccece gal. .8%- — 

Group 3, tanks........ gal. .06%- _ 
tankwagon, Baltimore...gal. .18 - — 
ED ck ckcbesessseees gal, .12- — 
CRUD -Kieccenicnageed gal. .18%- — 
Detroit ..ccccece eevee Bal, .15800 = 
Milwaukee ......... --- gal. 1440 — 
Minneapolis......... ---gal. .1420- — 
NOWOFEK .ccccoccccsccee gal. .Il- — 
Mew Ter. ccccccsceces gal. ll - — 
Philadelphia .......... gal. .ll- = 
Pittsburgh ..... eaveane gal. .12%- — 
a gal. .1370- — 
ER +» Bal. 14 2 = 
Phenobarbital, 5-Ib. tins...... Ib. 3.60 - 3.76 

dms., 100 lbs., spot or contangt. on 





| 
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Their container needs come FIRST — 


OWN CoME the paratroops, especially armed, clothed, and 
provided with food to help them carry out their task. 


Their food is carried in metal containers. It is sufficient for 
three meals. It is known in the U. S. Army as the “K” or 
“parachute ration.” 

Huge quantities of metal containers for ration “K” are 
needed by our armed forces. Tremendous quantities of other 
metal containers are being demanded by the Army and Navy 
—by Lend-Lease Authorities, and by civilians behind the lines. 


In addition to helping main- 
tain vital food supplies, metal 
cans have also been selected as 
the ideal containers for many 
direct war items. They carry 
blood plasma transfusion kits 

-.. bandages . . . explosives 
-.. oil, and many other war 
essentials. 

American Can Company 
machine shops are also mak- 
ing specified tools and war munitions. 





So when the question arises concerning the lack of metal 





cans, it should be remembered that with Canco—as with every 
other manufacturer—the fighting forces come first. 


Farseeing government 
planning is doing a splendid 
job in conserving our na- 
tional tin supply and helping 
to solve the metal container 
problem. American Can 
Company was among the 
first to take an active part 
in this conservation pro- 

7 gram. And, we are grateful 
to all those manufacturers who have cooperated with us, and 
with the war effort, by accepting substitute containers for 
the duration. 





* *. * 

Canco fully appreciates the problems facing your industry 
today. This company is constantly endeavoring to produce 
suitable containers from the materials now available; in 
fact, some such containers are already in use. Indeed, a 
large part of our research and experimental efforts are 
being devoted to this vital task. American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Phenol,* USP. dms., c.l., works, 
frt. equald..lb. 


Le.t., same basis........Ib. 
tanks, same basis..........Ib. 


Prenolphthalein, USP, bbis.,dms.. 
2,000-Ib. lots. .1b. 


bbis., dms., kgs., 100-250 = 


yellow, fib. dms., 2,000-Ib. “-. 


100-ib. fib. dms........ Ib. 
Welb. AMB.......eeeeees Ib. 
GO-Ib, K@B.... 16.0 eee eeee ib 
Phenothiazin, Unmodified, _ fib. 


dms., incl., 2,000-Ib. antes. 


150 Iba., same terms......Ib. 
100 Ibe., same terms......Ib. 
50-ibs., same terms.......Ib. 
Phenyl chloride. dms.........ib. 
Phenylacetaldehyde, bote......Ib. 
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dimethylacetate, cns.....-...i0.14.50 -16.08 


Phenyiethy] acetate, cns......Ib. 


Phenylethylphenyl acetate, oe 


Phenylhydrazin, base, CP, oe 


Hy4rochioride, CP, bots., works, 


commercial, kgs., works...'b. 


12% 
18%- - 
11%- -— 
8 - 

87 - 
.8U 

a. - 
a. 
- = 
56 Cc — 
O- - 
OT «- _- 
M.- - 
Wwe = 
4.00 - 6.00 
5.00 - 6.8 
8.00 -16.08 
: 455 - = 
710 - = 
17% + = 


Phioroglucinol, CP, tins, wks. .b.20.00 -22.00 
tech., tins, works..........1b.15.00 -16.00 


Phosgene, ton lots, works... .Ib. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


mo = 


| 


RB. 


W/kalies and Chemical 


Phosphate rock, Fila., land pebble, 
unground, ru n-o f-mine, 
washed, dried, . 
P.L., accordi to provi- 
sions of Maximum Price 
Regulation 240, bulk, f.o.b. 
cars. mine, c.l....long ton. 2.00 - — 

70%-68% B.P.L., M.P.R. 240 
provisions, same basis..... 
long ton. 2.40 - — 
72%-70% B.P.L., M.P.R. 240 
provisions, same basis... .. 
long ton. 3.00 - — 
75%-74% B.P.L.. M.P.R. 240 
provisions, same bisis..... 
long ton. 4.00 
17%-76% B.P.L., M.P.R. 240 
provisions, same basis..... 
long ton. 5.00 - — 


finely ground, M.P.R. 240 pro- 

provisions, same basis..... 
short ton. 2.75 - — 

68%, basis 31% P.O; mini- 
mum..short ton. 3.00 - — 

70%, basis 32% P.O. mini- 
mum..short ton. 3.25 - — 


All pebble, 50c. per ton higher than above 
prices. 


Tenn., brown, unground, run- 
of-mine, washed, dried, 68%- 
66% B.L.P., f.0.b. cars, 

mines, c.1. .long ton. 
70%-68% B.P.L., Hol. & 
A., M.P.R. 240 provi- 
sions, same basis...... 
long ton. 

73 B.P.L., 54% L& A., 
Ph 240 provisions, same 
.-long ton. 5.30 - — 


Products 


Phosphate rock, 


OIL, PAINT 


Tenn., brown, 
finely ground rock, M.P.R. 
240 provisions, same basis, 


short ton. 4.50 - — 

80% POs, same basis....... 
short ton. 4.70 - — 

81% POs, same basis...... 
short ton. 4.80 - — 

82% P,Os, same basis......- 
short ton. 5.00 - — 

88%, P.Os, same basis....... 
short ton. 5.50 - — 

Phosphorus, red, amorphous, cs., 
Ib. .40 - 4 
tins for export.........+.. lb. 5 - =— 
yellow,* dms.............+. lb. .18 += .20 
CBBED  ceccccccccccccccecs lb. .23 - . 
Oxychloride,* cyls....... eeeeeld. 15 = 18 


Pentoxide, dms., c.1., Wors. 
Le.l, dmas., Works........ 





Sesquisulphide, cs...........1b. .88 - .42 
Trichloride, cyls.........++. -b. 116 - .16 
Phthalamide, bbis., wks., a a- = 
single, bbis., works. ‘Ib 4 - = 
kgs... Ww Ceoccecee 45 - .60 
Phthalic anhydride,* bbis., c.l., 
works, frt. alld. E. of Miss. 
R—Ib. .14%- -—- 
Le.L, same basis........Ib. .15%- — 
Pichi leaves, bgs........+..-.1B. .08 - .0% 
Picrotoxzin, bots..............-08. 800 - — 
Pilocarpine hydrochioride, bots., 
. vis..oz. 83.90 - 6.2% 
Nitrate. bots., vis..........08. 8.80 - 5.15 
Pimento, Jamaica, tenses -20 - .29% 


Mexican (see Allspice, Mexican). 
nkroot, 


PI ee eececccccccececs 


alee rtm nt Mer ticerimact Teoma 
the manufacture of equipment and 
other products for our armed forces. 
Listed below are a few of the many 
essential wart materials produced 
with the help of Solvay Soda Ash. 


a 


n 


Vanufactured by The Solvay Process Company 





AND DRUG REPORTER 


Pitch, burgundy (see B). 
Coaltar, 160° m.p., bbis., c.L, 
works. .ton.19.00 - 
LGd. coccccccccccccccce COM. Sa00 = 
Hardwood, i-time, dms., c.l., 
divd., Akron..ton.23.75 -24.00 
Lineeed, AMB.......+seeeeee> Ib. .05 - .06% 
Petroleum (see “Asphaltum, Mex- 
ican. Texas). 
Pitch, pine, dms..........100 Ibs. 3.25 
stands, 200 Ibs.........stand. 6.00 


Plaster of paris (see Gypeum). 
Pleurisy root, Southern, bis...b. .12 - .18 


Podophyllin, dms., divd. E. of 
Miss. .b. 8.75 - 9.60 
Pokeroot, bbls. .......+++++++-1b. .10 = 11 
Polyamy) naphthalene, Le.L., 
4ms., works..lb. .% - — 
Pomegranate bark, bgs.......- Ib. 1.05 - 1.10 
Root bark, bgs...... evoceses Ib. .80 - .85 
Poppy flowers, red, bis........ Ib. .65 + .85 
seed, Dutcr, bgs.......+-s00. Ib. .50 - .52 
Indian, white, bgs......... Ib. .09%- .00% 
TUFRIGR, BBS. scceciccoccsce = 35 - .36 
Potash abietate......... 08 - — 
Acetate, USP, bbis., 250 ibe! tb, 2- =— 
ens., OB Sicssectes soeeeeld, SL - 4% 
Arsenite,* USP, solut., 100-Ib. 
lots, cbys., demjs. .1b. 13 - .15 
Bicarbonate, USP, cryst., or 


gran., bbis., kgs., 300 Ibs. 


Ib. 
eran., bbis., kgs., 250 Ibs.lb, 119 - 
Bichromate, * »* spot, c.l, cks., 


~ 
= 
' 
“ 
- 


bbis., works..lb. .09%%- — 

6 casks or 10 bbis., or over, 
works..Ib. .00%- — 

5 casks or 9 bbis., or less, 
works..Ib. 10 - — 


Potash bichromate in bgs., %c. less. 


Bromide, USP, gran., bbls., 500 
Ibs..lb. .27 + .31 
kgs., 100 Ibs..... sosseeelD. 2B - . 
Carbonate, calc., doms., c.l., 
works. .ib. Co%y- —- 
lc.l., same basis.......1b. .00%- 
hydrated, 83-85%, Dbbis., c.L, 
works. .1b. O%- — 
Le.l., same tasis....... Ib. .O%- — 
liquid, dms., o.1., works, .~ 
alld. CO- — 
lc.l., dms., same tasiacib. Oy- — 
tanks, same basis..... «1D, O2%- — 
USP, gran., bbis., 325 Ibs..lb. .14 - .16 
powd., bbis., 325 Ibs..... b 1 - = 
kgs., 100 Ibs......... «lb, 21-5 — 
Caustic, flake, 88-92%, dom., 
c.l., works..1b. 07 - — 
B.0.3., WOTMBs ccccccccce Ib, OT%- — 
liquid, 45% basis, dms.....1b. .08%- .08% 
SUED nccceccsccsecceoue b. .2%- — 
solid, 88-92%, dom., dms., c.1., 
works. «lb, 


BE, chcsivcecevercesecese 






powd., kgs., works 
Chloride, tech., 98%, cryst. 


Chromate.*,*, 
Citrate, USP, 


powd., 3c. per ib higher. 
Cyanide, ‘dom. dms., works. . 1b. 
gold, 41% gold, bots., 





» dms., 
1,000-ib. lots. Ib. 1.50 -1 
BE DR abascccccess 1.60 -1 
. lots, cbys. or am 1.6 -1 
25-lb. lots, cns........ Ib. 1.75 +1 
Guaiacolsulphonate, fib. 
dms., 100-Ib. lots..Ib. 1.75 - 
sticks, dms., 
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Hydroxide, USP, 
100 Ibs. to 1,000 Ibs. = 
Hypophosphite, cns., 100 Ibs. . + 


Iodide, bota., or cans. 
dms 1 
Kainit, 20%, ‘KO, bulk, ex ves- 
sel, Atlantic or Gulf ports, 

ton. No prices 


Soe ie | 





seem 


, 
esi1118 





Manure -alt, dom., 22%, Ky, 
f.o.b. Carlsbad, N. M., 
unit-ton. .20 - — 
25% K,O, same basis..unit-ton. 21 - — 
(mport, 30%, KsO, bulk, ex 
vesse|, Atlantic or Gulf 
rts..ton. N 
Metabisulphite, nes. seece Ib. is ys 
CP, cryst., 300-lb. bb > 34 - - 
purified, 300-lb. bbis owe 23- - 


Muriate, dom., 60-62-63 KO. 
bulk ex vessel, > 


unit-ton. .5B%- - 
granular, 50-52% K,O.unit-ton. 66 - — 


Domestic muriate of pote Prices, basie 
f.0.b. Carlsbad, N. M., are 11.2c. per unit of 
K,0O less than the ex vessel aan basis Trona, 
Cal., 8c. per unit of KsO less than ex vessel 
price at Pacific Coast ports. 


Oxalate, pure, cryst., kgs....Ib. .40 - .42 
.tech., bbis., dms....... cooely «66S Ue CD 
Nitrate, crude, bgs., c.1.f. ports, 

ton. No prices 


Perchlorate,*,* kgs., works..lb. .00%- .11 
Permanganate, tech., dms., 
works. .Ib. -20%- .22 
USP, dms., works..........1b. -21%- .22% 
Prussiate, red, bbis., dms...lb. .70 - .78 
MES OUR os Soo0cse0s 0c > Be FT 
Ricinoleate, tech.. bbls.......lb. .18 - = 
Silicate alkaline, lumps, bgs., 


ee lb O07 © — 
glass, bgs., c.l.. ° - .ton.290.00 - - 
IED Cuncdedsenecese :100 Ibs.15.25 - 
solution, 20°Be, ret. dms. 
e.1., works. .100 Ibs. 42 - — 
le, 5 or more, works. 





100 Ibs. 5.00 - — 
1-4, works......100 Ibs. 5.50 - — 
82° Be, ret. dms., c.l., works 
100 lbs. 4.75 - = 
le.l., 6 or more, works. 
100 Ibs. 5.50 - 
14, works......100 Ibs. 6.00 - — 
40.5° Be, ret. dms., c.L, 
works..100 Ibs. 5.75 - — 
Le.L, 5 or more, works. 
100 Ibs. 6.50 - — 
1-4. works......100 lbs. 7.00 - — 
Sulphate, NF, powd., 560 wie 
bbls. 15 Nom 
100-Ib. kge......++.-.-- ‘Ib. AT - - 
Prices on amas 4c. higher. 
tech., dom., bulk basis, = 
95%, K,S0,, min. 90%, 
vessel, Atl. or Gulf cen. 
ton.36.25 - — 
Sulphocyanide, C.P., dms....Ib. .75 - .a% 
es GBcccccccgecccceccoet oe eo 
Xanthate, dms., c.1. ib I - — 





Potash-magnesia, sulu 
= ulk, min. 


50% MgO, ex vessel, ports. 
-“ ton.26.00 - 


2, $50, eo 


OP mid tn 








OIL, PAINT AND 


Potash-soda ferricyanide, dius. 
works..ib. .40 + .42 


Potash-titanium oxalate, 350-Ip. 
bbis..Ib. .45 - 
100-lb. dms....... eeesas - lb BO - 


Prickly ash bark, bis.........ib. .11% 
Berries, DEB......-.sseeceeeeelD, .2B © 
Prince’s pine herb, bis.........Ib. .&2 « 
Procaine, hydrochloride, 25-lb. cns. 
Ib. 8.00 = — 
GeID. COMB... 6s cecesececeees ID. 8.25 - 8.50 
eID, DOTS. . 0... se eeeeeeesseelD, B75 2 = 
Propane,’ industrial grade, tanks, 
f.o.b. Group 8..gal. .08 - .08% 


Psyllium seed (see Fleaseed). 
Pulsatilla, bis..........+-.+.--lb. 1.10 Nom 
Pumice, dom., grd., fine, 4F, 3F, 

2F, F, O, bgs., f.0.b. Chi- 

cago, 2,000 ibs. and up. 


Ib. 
600-1,909 Ibs.......1b. . 
100-599 Ibs.........Ib. 


New York, 2,000 Ibs. and uD. 


500-1,909 Ibs..........Ib. .08%- 
100-499 Ibs......... ---lb. .04 - 
coarse, O%, %, 1, 1%, 2, 3, 
bgs., f.0.b. Chicago, 2,000 
Ibs. and up..Ib. .04%- 
600-1,999 Ibs.......1b. .04%- 
100-599 Ibs....... -b 8 - 
New York, 2,000 Ibs. and 
up..lb. .03%- 
500-1,999 Ibs........1b. .08 
100-499 Ibs..........1b. .04%- 
imp., Itallan...........-..-Ib. No prices 


Pumice stone packed in barriels is %c. per 
lb. higher than the above prices. 
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Pumpkin seed, bes...........-Ib. .12 + .18 
Purple lake (see Red). 
tty, com’l, dms.......-. 100 Ibs. 3.15 - — 
a oil, raw, dm 100 Ibs. 5.00 - — 
refined, dms.....-. .100 lbs. 5.60 - — 
standard, dms ..100 Ibs. 4.20 - — 





Pyrethrum* concentrate, liq. (20 
to 1), basis 2 grams pyreth- 
rins per 100 cc., dms., divd., 
eal. 5.75 - 
30 to 1), 3 grams pyrethrins 
. per 10 cc., dms., divd..gal. 8.53 - — 
Pyrethrum® flowers, coarse, grns., 


.f.p.) 0. rethrins, frt. 
ee vee Prd... bbis..Ib. .27 - .28 


vo tliat =~ - 

7 ae bbis..Ib. 29 - — 

1.3 pyrethrins, oe Dea 
ee" ans. om. = 

ee aan Sen. No prices 

ee. oS. 2.15 - 2.40 

resublimed, fib. dms., tins..Ib. 4.60 - — 


hylite, standard, 200 mesh, 
eee c.l., mines. .ton.10.00 


825 mesh, same basis..... ton.13.00 - — 
No. 3, 200 mesh, c.1., mines.ton. 8.00 - — 
825 mesh, same basis..... ton.11.00 - — 


i a amber, cs., 
Fyrayae SOree Sat... 38 - 


black, cs., works....... Ib. .10 < 
china, white, ivory, cs., worm, 


s 
ws 
° 
' 
i 


dense, white, cs., works. 
gray, cs., works.....-. 

mixed, mottles, opaques, Cs., 
works..Ib. .04 - 


translucent pastels, c.s., vom 








10- =— 
transparent, cs., works..... Ib .W - = 
colors, cs., WoOrkS......+.+++ lb 12° — 

ebavings, amber, cs., works. .!b. | 
colors, mixed, cs., works. . i. x1 -_ = 
° e hv o - 


white, cs.. works.......-- 


Quassia chips, dom., bis.....-. lb, .06 - .08 
Quebracho gutene. ae py 
.. cl, ex dock, plus ° 

ents ib. .04%-  — 
fied, 64%, bgs., c.l., same 

— > basis..Ib. G8 - — 


issolved, 35% tan., bbis., 
_— n works. _ y + 
tanks, works........+- oe 
round, bgs.. C.l....+++++ Ib. -.08%- 
"Ta. DEB. ccccccsccvece Ib, .09 - 


Queen of the meadow leaves, 





bgs..Ib, .12 - 18 

Root, DgS....-..-eeeeeerereee Ib. .10 - .11 
ercitron, crystals, bgs.... 2- — 
o extract, bbls., No. 1 10 - = 
Ne, B..cscccce 0%- — 

No. B.ccccccece ore-=- 

solid, DXS.......--++00. eee 18%- —- 





Quicksilver,*,* dom., flasks (76 
Ibs. net), f.0.b. shipment 
point in Cal., Ore., Wash., 
Idaho, Utah, Nev., and 

Ariz. .flask.191.00- — 

Tex. and Ark.....filask.193:.00- — 
Quicksilver freight $4.28 per 
flask to N. Y.; dealers’ com- 

mission, 1%; brokers, 2%. 


Quince seed, OKB....---eeeeees Ib. 1.50 - 1.75 

uinidine,* NF V, cryst., cns.oz. 1.06 + .13%° 

S powd., precip., cns........ oz. 1.01 + .13% 
Sulphate, USP, cns......--- oz. .71 + .18% 





* Subject to surcharge of 13%c. per oZ.; see 
note under Quinine. 


Quinine,® 10U oz., cns.....-.-- oz. .84 + .13%* 
ACOTAte, CNB... .eeceeeeeceees oz. 1.05 + .18% 
Arsenate, CNS.....6eeeeeeeeee oz. 1.05 + .13% 
Arsenite, CNB......sseeeeeeee oz. 1.07 + .18% 
Bisulphate, cnB........--.+++ oz. .60 + .134% 
Citrate, CNB...ccsscrcccceees oz. .78 + .18% 
Dihpdrobromide, bots........ oz. .86 + .138% 
Dihydrobromide, bots........ oz. .86 + .18% 
Ethylearbonat?, cns.......-. oz. 1.25 + .18% 
Ferrocyahide, cfS.....-.-+++ oz. 1.07 + .138% 
Formate, CnS.....-.+.ss+ee++ oz. 1.00 + .138% 
tHyJrvcnlorosulphate, cns....0Z. .81 + .13% 
Glycerophosphate, cns....... oz. 1.20 + .18% 
Hydrochloride, cns.......... oz. .76 + .18 
Hydrolodide, cns.......++++++ oz. 1.05 + .18% 
Hypophosite, cns........-.-+- oz. 1.07 + .13 
Phosphate, cnS..........++++ oz. .90 + .18% 
Salicylate, CNS........+eeeees oz. .79 + .13% 
Sulphate, USP XI, cns..... oz. .67 + .18 
Sulphocarbolate, cns......... oz. 1.05 + .138% 
Tannate, CNB.....-ccccseeses oz. .63 + .12) 

Quinine, valerate, cns........ oz. .99 + .138% 
Tartrate, CNB........esereees oz. 1.08 + .13% 





* Quinine buyers must pay a surcharge of 
18%c. per oz. to cover present war risk insur- 
ance, ocean freight rates, and additional ex- 
penses over the cost of usual business. Changes 
in these controlling factors will be reflected in 
the surcharge invoiced. 


Quinine-urea hydrochloride,® cns., 
oz. .81 + .138% 


Subject to surcharge of 13%c. per oz.; see 
sote under Quinine. 
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R salt, dry, bbis..............lb. 55 - = 
paste, dms...... eee cooseld, B62 - — 


Rapeseed, Argentine, large bgs., 
Ib. .09%- .10 


dom., dwarf Essex, bgs.. alb. 10 = 110% 
Raspberries, dried, bis........ Ib. .90 - 1,10 


Red,* alizarin lake,* bblis., divd. 

N. of Tenn. and N. C. E. of 

Miss. R., including St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Davenport, Rock 
Island, St. Louis..Ib. 1.10 + 1.90 


Red, alizarin lake prices are %c. higher 
divd. Ala., Fila., Ga., La. (Shreveport, 
1%c.), Miss., N.C., 3.C., Tenn., x. 
(Dallas, Ft. Worth, 1%c.; El Paso, 2c.), 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, Omaha, St. Joseph; 1.6c. higher 
divd. Pac. Coast; for Denver, Pueblo, Salt 
Lake City, Wichita, prices are equalized 
with Chicago. 


Cadmium, lithopone, deep shade, 
bbis., ton lots, works, frt. 








alld..lb. 8 - — 

400-2,000 Ibs., bbis...... Ib, 1.00 = — 

100-300 Ibs., pkgs....... Ib. 1.05 - — 
light shade, bbis, ton lots, 

Ib. .80 - _ 

400-2,000 Ibs., bbis...... lb 85 - = 

100-300 Ibs., pkgs.......1b. 0 - — 
light-medium shades, bblis., 

ton lots..Ib. 85 - — 

400-2,000 Ibs., bbis...... lb, 90 - — 

100-300 Ibs., pkgs....... Ib V5 - — 
maroon shade, bblis., ton 

lots..Ib. 165 -  — 


“* 


New Synthetic Rubber . . . Joint 


NOT RUMOR—not predictions—not 
hopes—but actual commercial production 
of synthetic rubber—that’s RCI’s report to 
America. 

Ever since our source of natural rubber 
was seized it has been predicted that 
American scientific skill and manufactur- 
ing ingenuity would circumvent this 
crucial obstacle. 


Today, those predictions are coming true. 


AGRIPOL, a chemurgic synthetic rub- 
ber, is a milestone in chemistry’s pro- 
gram to make the farm the source of 
basic raw materials for industry. The raw 
materials for Agripol come from Ameri- 
can farms and, when processed in the 
RCI manner, result in a highly satisfac- 
tory substitute for many rubber applica- 
tions of a mechanical nature, although 
not yet recommended for automobile 
tires. 

RCI, because of its quarter century of 
leadership in producing synthetic resins, 
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Red, cadmium, lithopone, maroon ec i 
shade, 400-2,000 Ibs, bbls.lb. 1.10 - — ee waatn, Shouse,” tise “oome 
.vv-80U Ibs., pkgs....... 1b. 1.18 6 = " “tracts. .Ib. -_ = 
ueep, bbis., ton lots...... Ib. 1.18 - <- Ruse, lake, bbis............ Ib. .25 + .28 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbis...... Ib. 1.20 - a Pink, CPR. cccccscceveses «--Ib, .20 © 1 
100-300 Ibs., pkgs...... Ib 1.23 - <= Lithol-rubine toner, bbis., same 
medium shade, bbis., ton basis, alizarin, lake, con- 


lots..lb. 90 - — 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbls 





mo ioe basis, alizarin, lake, con- 
100-300 Ibs., pkgs. _ += ; tracts..Ib. 40 - — 

Ked, cadmium, fitnopone. quotations are Mercury, oxide,? tech., bbis., 
f.0.b. Balto. or whse. points, charges pre- 10,000 Ibs..1b. 3.09 - — 
paid or allowed EB. of Rockies. smaller lots........... Ib. 3.11 - — 
Metallic, bbis., Pa., works..Ib. .022 - — 


selenide, bbis., light, works. 
Ib 





. 2.35 - _ 
maroon, works nee 6 we Oxide, pure, bbis., c.l., works, 
Carmine, 40, dms. .-Ib. 4.00 = = Sih. Slee iielsne il Ib, 100%. = 
on 5 we - Ib. 2 aie reduced, 85% copperas oxide, 
ib . hp ge bbis., l.c.l., f.0.b. Bethlehem, 
ocee ° . ie re Baston, B. St. Louis, Cop- 
Crocus martis (see Red, purple ley, Ohio..Ib. .08%- — 
oxide). 80% copperas oxide, bbis., 
Svssedbdaees s : as same basis..Ib. .08%- — 
Seale ‘sents, Ses +o Le 50-Ib. bgs.............1D. 1006- — 
Firetoner, bbis..-............ Ib. 85 - _ Imported, English.......... Ib, .14%- — 
Indian, _ pure, _ bbls., _f.0.b. Para, toner, concent., kgs., 


Bethlehem, Easton, E. St. 
Louis, N. Y..lb. .09%- 9 = 


80-85%, bbis., same basis. i Persian Gulf, oxide, bbis., Oe Ne ieloce 
O7T%- as 
Phloxi ° - 
Imported, English, all shades. ; — eigen rg 
Ib. .12 - - Phosphot ti hod: 5 
Iron oxide see (Red oxide). SE ea — = 415 - — 
Lacquer maroon, bbis., same Purple lake, kgs...... eveccee Ib. .€0 ~- 1.00 
basis..lb. 1.25 - — Scarlet ink toner, kgs., same e 
Lake C toner, bbis., same basis, basis alizarin lake..lb. S56 - — 
alizarin, lake, contracts, Lake, kgs., same basis alizarin 
90 - = lake..lb. 35 - — 


Maroon lake, 25%, kgs., same 


Orange, Persian (see O). 


same basis. alizarin lake, 


ANNOUNCING 


a 


Product of Science and Agriculture 


which involve complex chemistry, was 
among the first to undertake making 
chemurgic rubber a practical manufac- 
turing accomplishment . . . thus carrying 
the notable work of the laboratory* to 
its ultimate goal. 


The speed and success of this endeavor 
are now evident ... Agripol is available 
commercially, offering its contribution 
to the solution of our Nation’s wartime 
rubber problem. 
* * * 

*RCI gives credit to the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratories, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Peoria, IIli- 
nois for their original research work on 
the utilization of farm products in indus- 
try, and to their technical staff for their 
cooperation on this development. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpool, 
England; Sydney, Australia 


the first commercial 
production of 


chemurgic rubber 


RCI 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


tracts..Ib. 1.10 - — 


contracts..lb. .70 - — 


























CHEMURGIC RUBBER 
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CHEMICAL COLORS 











28 
ochelle salt, powd., bbis., 5,000 — CRB. cocscccccccsscccces Ib, 2.25 - 2.45 
Red, Spanish, oxide, Grade 1, c.)., Roc : See, Ses ‘ei i > SB « 
bbis., f.0.b. ona -04%- emailer 1600 bs., 1 ship’t..Ib. . are; <=), carey eees wees eles se ee prices 
Toluidin toner, k same bas oe “* Re to 38 . 
alizarin lake. ‘ib. 106 - — Rose ag 9 pale, nom. 
Turkey, c.i.f. New York..... Ib .14%- — Rosemary flowers, bis.. Nom. 
Tuscan, bbis., ton. v5” = 41 - 0 SS oot . = 
Vesssion, bbis., works.......Ib. -0220- ~4 Rosin gum.ex dork:< Be = . 1s 
x ; WOrk........0+ Ib. .2065-  — B, drums or bags....100 Ibs. 3.75 - — . ib, (0 - 00% 
15%, bois” wane eseveceess ib. “02%- ae D, drums or bags....100 lbs. 3.85 - — Sago flour, bgs..........+.+++.ID. - 
eee” wetness cs a. os E, drums or bags... .100 Ibs. 3.99 - —  Salicin, bots., 5 Ibs............ Ib. 8.08 -  — 
30%. bbis.. WerkBoccccce scot 03%- — F, drums or bags....100 Ibs. 4.08 - _ CNB., BW IDS. c.cccccccccescces Ib 7.75 = — 
; 5 Aci dis 04 46 Ib. .0860- — G, drums or bags....100 Ibs. 4.15 - — Salol, gran., bbls., 200 Ibs..... ib 00 - — 
bbis., works.......... Ib. 04 - = H, drums or bags....100 Ibs. 4.17 - — he 3} a Repppper 82: = 
Vermilion, Amer., bbis., f.0.b. I, drums or bags....100 Ibs, 4.27 - — oe 5 OCppeeeppEperes 1. C2 = 
. NY...1b. .25 - .4@ K, drums or bags....100 Ibs. 4.37 - — powd., fib. dms., 25 Ibs Sees « 
quicksilver, bbis........... Ib. 3.056 - 3.15 = oe ie _ rt] Se ROR. 200 WB cscccvcecess Ib. 1.00--  — 
Red dyes are listed under Dyes. W. G., drums or bags... oa Salt, rock, bes, ¢1., divd. N.Y. 9 
prec! a eo te is. 4, _ = 
_ ame 30 cn wae. 326 - — W. W., drums or bags... - ‘ a bgs., divd. te oe — .17.00 -18.00 
J - = ‘ac’ . common, ne, 
Red saunders wood, ground, a ee X, drums or bags....100 Ibs. 4.55 - — c.l., divd. N.¥..ton.15. 70 oc ae 
, Rottenstone, dom., bgs., C.l., £.0.b. Le.l., dlvd. N.Y....se00- ton.19.40 -23.20 
Besoroinet “Ghd Bef Mies 1h 08 = sh;:iettie Sadie eR es Se ee 
omatter ~ quantitien, works..Ib. .74 - = import, lump, bbis....--..--. Ib. No prices Saltcake, dom,, bulk, works. -ton.15.00 -  — 
USP, cryat., 100 Ibs., dms., frt. powd., bbis........ssseee08 lb. No prices import, bulk, c.1.f......ton.16.00 Nom. 
; alld. B. of Mise..lb. 1.80 - — Re, Wace sb vsisctseesssesesd Ib. 1.45 - 1.50 Saltpeter, dbl. refd., gran, "bola, 
Rha Toot, bES.......6+++- Ib. .09 10 10-20 tons..... eccvece 100 Ibs. 8.20 - — 
Rhu » WhOle, CB......++655- Ib. 1.20 - 1.85 “— tome. oc cceccgcoece 100 lbs. 8.35 - — 
powd., bbis........-...60055 b. 1.25 - 1.45 S less than ton lots..100 lbs. 8.60 - — 
Riboflavin ......cceeesceves ‘ ed Saltpeter, dbl., refd., powd., 
pee “Soars Goatees — Dbis., 10-20 tons...-.100 Ibs. 9.20 -  — 
Rice bran, an te, Ga. Sabadilla seed, powd., bbis....1b. .35 - .86 WP GODsiarcccccececs 100 Ibs. 9.85 - — 
or Emeryville, Calif. aes Saccharin, dms., 100 lbs....... 1b 145-0 = less than ton lots....100 lbs. 860 - — 
; option..Ib. .79 - — cns., 25° Ibs Ib. 1.48 Sanguinarine nitrate, bots..... oz. 8.75 - — 
Rochelle salt, eryat., bbis., 5,000 Safflower bis Santonin, cryst., cns. «+ -kilo.210.00 -220.00 
» 1 ship’t. _ 43%- — Saffron, a bls Saponin, No. 1, cns.........++ Ib. 1.756 = — 


«+ «Ib. 56 r 
smaller oe oe resoensnecoamt 44 - —  - Spanish, ting..........++.... ‘1e.82.00 “38.00 Ne. FB, CRB. ccccccccccccccces Ib. 1.45 - 





THE CHEMICAL COMPOUND THAT OUTDID \ 


Rip Van Winkle ‘ 


© Coimimercially, sodium chlorite was 
asleep for 100 years. It was not until 
1941 that it came into its own — when 
it was first produced in commercial 
quantities at Mathieson’s new chlorite 
plant at Niagara Falls. Fourteen years of 
intensive research and practical experi- 
mentation by the Mathieson technical 
staff had preceded the actual construc- 





tion and operation of the plant. Every day this exclusive Mathieson 

Long known to chemists by the formula product is finding new applications in 
NaClO,, sodium chlorite has unusual American industry — at a time when 
| oxidizing powers which make it an in- progress and production are as vital to 
| valuable bleaching and processing victory as all-out offensives on the fight- 

agent. Today sodium chlorite is widely ing fronts. 

used in the paper and textile industries. 

It has successfully demonstrated its abil- nie ener teenies Sees were 
| ity to bleach paper pulp and textiles to SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS? 


_ high whites without loss in tensile 
strength — a result that no other known 
processing agent has been able to 


@ Textone for textiles 


C2 for paper pulp processing 


achieve. Non-hygroscopic and readily © Sodium Chlorite Technical for genera] 
soluble in water, sodium chlorite is commercial oxidation and processing 
highly stable both in solution and in And, of course, the pure analytical 
solid form . . . can be heated to 150 de- grade used as a laboratory reagent 





erees C. without decomposition. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS inc.) 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Sarsaparilla root, American, -. 


Honduras, bis........... ee 
Mexican, bis............. be 





Bohaeffer’s salt, bgs... 
Seidlitz mixture, oe 6,000 Ibs., 
smaller lots..........- a —_ 
kegs, 5,000 Ibs., * shipm’t. «lb. 
smaller lots........-see0e Ib. 


Peers seeeses sl De 


vd. Boston. a 


eeeeeaaate 


dry shellac, sales of less than 
a) ree. Me. per Ib: 
c. (8) kgs., > at 


ry fea, segardiens of packing, 
Shellac,', ‘100 begs. or more, gar- 
net. bgs..ib. 
D.cC., V.8.0., or Diamond 1, 
begs. .Ib. 
Superfine, f.0.b. Boston, N.Y 
divd., Chicago. ......Ib. 

Pacific 


T.N., f.0.b. Boston, N.¥...Ib. 
divd., Chicago 1 


Shellac in cs., 2c. 


Shellac 
or 1 cs., Se. addit' i; 1 to 9 
le. more; 10 to 90 bgs., cs., 1c. 


Shortening, tres........... 100 Ibs. 16.50 


hard-quarts, 994%, 825 mesh, 





& Rk 888 Bak & Bois 


i 
7 


a. 
RB Sas 


& BEERS 


: 
bee B Sissi Srrcree 


baz 
bs 
ee 


— 


nS: 


c.1.. ton. 138.50 


<é 
| 
i 
Ba 


eee e eee enne 


Bilicon tetrachloride, CP, dma, 
works, -Ib. 





g 


3 


“ 
2 
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BB 118 habe bed 


ge. a 
10-gal. dms., same basis..Ib. 32 - — 
smaller pkgs.........++++ Ib. .75 + 1.28 

tech., dms., gals., works.lb. .22- — 
10-gal. dms., same basis..Ib. .27 - — 
smal DEES... 66s ce eeee Ib. .O - 1.00 
Bilver, bullion............+++++ oo a&- — 
purchase, dom., metal. 
om. .7llle — 
Govt. purchase,’ foreign metal. 
os. e - — 
ide, cns., 100 oms...... os. .41 - 
100-02. bots......... on. . - 
Nucleinate, bots., dms....... on. .2 - 
te, bots., dms....... os. .2- 
Simarubra barks, bdis.......... Ib. 0 - OT 
Skunk cabbage root, bis....... Ib. No stocks 
Slate flour, + ©.L, works..ton.11.00 -12.60 
Et, WOSMBe cccccccccccces 12.00 -13.00 
Sloe berries, bes.........+-.++. ib. .75 - 
Smalt, black, extra velvet, - es - 
NN UN iacietiveaéedad ib. (07 - 100% 
Snakeroot, Canada, bis........ bb 2 - 
Soapbark, bie..........6.ee0s. » .18 - 
crushed, 16 - 17 
cut, imp., bis., bb 17 = 118 
Ms Me veesécsecccessee ™ me sh 
POWE., WB. ccsccccccccccecce Ib. .19 + .20 
Soda, acetate, anhyd. ,bbis., divd., 
Ib: .08%- .10 
flake, gran., powd., oo. dms., 
cl., vd..Ib. Oe = 
Gis a ivcacsteties Ib. .05%- .06 
usP. ‘bbe, GN dcaadswces Ib. .06 - .0T 
Alginate, ate soluble, re- 
. bbis., works..lb. .78 - — 
omeedak bbis.. works..Ib. 42 - — 
Aluminate, a. soluble, Sle 
frt. equaid.100 Ibs. 7.50 - — 
ams., “frt. equaid.100 Ibs. 7.75 - 
Le.L, bes., frt. equald..... 
100 Ibs. 8.40 - — 
dms., frt. equald.100 lbs. 8.65 - — 
Antimoniate, bbis., divd., c.l..lb. 115 - — 
Le.L, bbis., WE cccccecee lb. 16%- — 
Arsenate, ¢ dms., dealers, c.l., 
works..Ib. 06 - — 
L@ehn Gmc cccccccesccccece Ib. .00%- .00% 
Arsenite, * dry, gray, dms., c.l., 
dealers, works. -Ib. -06%- — 
Le.L, G@ms., works....Ib. .07T%- .08% 
white, ams., c.l, dealers, 
works.. 2mm - 
Leh, works........++. Ib. 00% 


Soda arsenite, dry, | petees - jie. Des 


ik 


ite petene, are le. per ‘pound higher iz 


Tex. and Colo. 





OIL, 


Soda ash, dense, 58%, bbls., c.1., 
—. -100 lbs. 

Le.L, Zone 1 100 Ibs. 

ecco 100 ibs. 

3 .. -100 Ibs. 

+2100 Ibs, 


4 eee * 
bulk, c.i., works. . .100 Ibs. 


ext: light, ° ». &l, 
ra lig oon, toe, ct 


lLe.L, Zone 1.....100 Ibs. 
2 100 Iba. 


B ncccccccccccechl 
4 
bbis., 
Le.L, 







eccccccccccccedl 


c.L, works..100 a 
Zone 1.....100 Ibs. 


seeeeecceccees 
B ncccccvccccees 


4 

+ Colececcccecess +100 Ibe, 

58%, bes., c.l., works, 
100 Ibs. 

Le.L, ae 1.....100 Ibs. 

100 Ibs. 


bulk 
light, 





bulk, chee Ibs. 


Sete, ash 10.1. peioss are per 180 He; 
recognized 


warehouse point 


distance of 


seller's warehouse 


1,35 
2.35 
2.50 
2.75 
8.15 

-95 


1,13 
2.18 
2.28 


1.45 
bs. 2. 


1.05 
2.13 
2.28 


Pores babies 


~ 
& 
eevee tevenne 


f.o.b. 
customer's 
The 


and 


—Zone 1: All Northern U.S. 
zones are: 


ern boundaries of Ky. 
also St. Loui«, Mo., 


lel _La., Miss., ja., 
=. E. of 100° Meridian and 8S. of 81° 


parallel and Fia., in Me., N. 
special local zone 

aoa counties. 

seeeeans Neb. E. of 98° 

N. parallel and E. of 
Wichita 


H. and Vt.; 


f "t to 
e 9. mast of F 


a, — Ala., La., and Miss. 
N. of 81° paralle:; Iowa (except 


of 98° Meridian. . of 
Ghetuaing Wichita Fans but 
Paso), N. and 8. D., 
Meridian. Zone 4: El 


Okla., Ark. 
Paso, 


1 
excluding Bl 


W. of os° 
Tex., Aris., 


Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Utah and 
Wyoming. 


Benzoate, tech., bbls., 4,000 Ibs. 
or more. .Ib. 
1,000 to 8,900 Ibe....... Ib. 

900 Ibs. or less......... 
USP, bbis., fib., 4,000 Ibs., or 
more. .Ib. 
1,000 to 3,900 Ibs......1b. 
900 Ibs. or less.........1b. 
Bicarbonate, tech., bbis., c.1, 
works. .100 Ibs. 
LOL. oc eee eeeceee ee «100 Ibs, 
ie. Cibsccccevoceseen 5 
LGB ccccccccccccs - 100 Ibs. 


USP, gran., 


Le.1. 
powd., bbis.,  c.1., 


Le.l, divd. N.Y.... 100 Ibs. 
BEB. Cle cccccces ++++100 Ibs. 
Tet. diva. N.Y... .100 Ibs. 


Bichromate,*,* spot, cks., bbis., 


c.L, works. .Ib. 

Le.L, 6 he. or 10 bbis. or 
over, works. .Ib. 

5 cks. or 9 — = 7 
Soda bichromate in bes. wee. less. 
. dbL, Scoveccavort 





39 - = 
40- — 
ae = 
46° - 
472+ = 
30- = 
1.70 - = 
206 - — 
155 - — 
190 - - 
2.25 - 
2,60 ~ 
186 - — 
251 - — 
210- = 
276 - — 
01%- — 
0T%- — 
07%- — 


18 
+ 14 
works. .100 Ibs. 3.00 + 3.10 
Le.L, works........100 Ibs. 8.50 - 3.60 
solution, 32 ~~. & ls., cL, 
.160 Ibs. 1.80 - 
Le.L, bbis., we -100 Ibs. 1.55 - — 
deg., bbis., c.l., works. 
100 Ibs. 1.35 - <- 
Le.L, bble., works..100 Ibs. 1.60 - — 
deg., c.1., --100 Ibs. 140 - — 
Le.L, bbis., works..100 Ibs. 1.65 - — 
44 » Works.100 Ibs. 1.55 - — 
Le.L, bbis.. works..100 Ibs. 1.80 - — 
Bromide, USP, gran., bbis., 
500 Ibs..Ib. .27 + 81 
fiber dms., 100 Ibs...... Ib. .28 = 82 
Cacodylate, 5-ib. bbis., bee 
b.17.00 - — 
Carbonate gee Soda ash, soda monohydrated. 
soda sal). 
Caustic, flake, 76%, powd., 
ammo, process, bbis., c.1., 
works..100 Ibs. 205 - — 
dms., c.L, works..100 Ibs. 2.70 - — 
Le.L, e 1....100 Ibs. 3.55 + 4.90 
B coccccecee + +100 Ibs. 3.70 + 5.05 
B nneceeeess++100 Ibs. 3.95 + 5.80 
@ sescces -+++.100 Ibs. 4.85 + 5.70 
electro process, dms., c.l., 
works..100 Ibs. 2.70 - — 


Le.L, same zinc prices 


liquid, 449%. buyers’ tanks, 
works. .Ib. 
sellers’ tanks, 


10%, 
sellers’ 


solid, 76% ammon., process, 
dms., c.1., works. .100 Ibs. 
Le.l., Zone 1....100 os 
8 “aces ** 2.100 Ibs. 

electro process, dms., 
works. .100 foo” 


00 
buyers’ tanks, works. 
100 Ibs. 
tanks, works..... 
100 


1.92%- 
1.95 - 
1.97%- 
2.00 - — 
2.80 
8.15 
8.30 
8.55 
230 - — 


Soda, caustic, solid, electro process, dms., 


Le.L, same zone 
Caustic soda, l.c.l., 
basis 


rices as ammon. process. 
prices are on the same 


as those for soda ash. The sales 


zones are also the same. 


Chloride (see Salt). 
Chiorate,* dom., cryst., bgs., 
‘ol, works. .1b. 
Le.L, works.........+.Ib. 
powd., bgs., c.l., works. .Ib. 
Le.l., Works. ..........Ib. 
te,*.¢ ol, works..... Ib. 
Le.L, 6 oks., 10 oes, = her + 


«Ib. 
Citrate, USP VIII, 2205p. “bbe. 


50-lb. lots, dms.......... Ib. 
25-Ib. lots, dms.......... Ib. 
dms., 100-lb. lots, dms..Ib. 
USP XI, gran., bbis., Ib. 
lots. .Ib 
boxes, 50-lb. lots.......Ib. 
ens., 25-lb. lots.........Ib. 
kgs., 100-lb. lots........ Ib. 
powd., bbis., 250-lb. lots. “1b. 
boxes, 50-Ib. lots......Ib. 
cns., Ib. lots........Ib. 
kgs., 100-Ib. lots........ Ib. 
Cyanide,* 96-98%, dom., (. 
imports, 90%, ca..........+-Ib. 





igri 


-18%- 


114 
- 


mo 


Ze 
Ge 
= 
$i 
a 


Soda, 
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33-35% acidity, 
bbis., divd..1b. 


diacetate, 


dams., 
riueriée, whites a. 
10 or ps same 


Le.L, 
basis. .Ib. 
1-0, same basis.....Ib. 
95%, bbis., c.l., same basis.lb. 
Le.l., 10 or over, same 


Baa] SB 


basis..Ib. .08%- 


1-9, same basis......1Ib. 

Soda fluoride prices at Los 
ft.a.s. works. 

Glycerophosphate, NF, cryst., 

bbis., 1,000-Ib, lots.......lb. 1.25 
ae 


1 
25 Ibs.... 1 
rable, 1,000-1b. iots.. Ib. 1, 
solution. cbys., vagsreceeeeel 
Hydrosulphite, dms., frt. ai. 


Hydroxide, USP, sticks, 
100 to 1,000-Ib. Tots. . 


Hypophosphite, N. F., 
ae 100-1 


24 
n ee » jots. mb. 67 
yposulphite, cryst., large 

works, frt. equald. re 00 Ibs. 2.25 

a 1. = —- 100 = 

.C. ss., WwW 

squalid. .100 tos. 
same basis..... 
100 Ibs. 
bgs., c.L, works.100 Ibs. 
obis., works......-100 Ibs. 2.80 
dms., works........100 Ibs. 

5,000 ‘ibs. and over, bgs., 
works. .100 Ibs. 
bbis., works.......100 Ibs. 2.06 
dms., works. copes -100 Ibs. 3.25 
s 


seers eeeceee AD. 





eryst., bbis., 


pea, 


works.......100 Ibs. 3.05 
works.......100 Ibs, 3.35 
2,500 dms., works. 


bbis., 
dms., 
600 to 


bbis., 
dms., ° 
leas than” 500 = Ibs., 
bbis. een arte. 100 Tes. ey 
dms., works.......100 Ibs. 4.20 
Todate, jars.......-+-eeseee+e1d. 5.40 


— SREB. vesserescrsconeed® 2.42 
coccccccccccccccccseelty BES 


mena 100-Ib, dms..... >. 3.25 
Metanilate, -40 


eee eee eneeee 


Metasilicate, anhyd., dms., c.l., 
works, frt. equald. .100 Ibs. 4.00 

15 ams, and over, divd. N.Y. 
100 Ibs. 4.90 

8-14 dms., same basis...... 
100 Ibs. 5.05 
1-2 dms., same basia.100 Ibs. 5,30 
gran., bbis., c.l., works....1b. 2.50 
10 bbis, and over, divd. N.Y. ass 


Ib. 
1-9 bbis., divd. N.Y.....1b. 3.55 
Molybdate,*anhyd., kgs., a, a 


Monohydrated, bbis., N. 


Naphthionate, bbis.... 


Nitrate,* dom., c.1., 100-Ib. bgs., 
livd., f.0.b. cars Hopewell, 
Va. .ton.30.05 


200-lb. bgs., same basis. 
: ton. 29.35 
bulk, f.0.b. Hopewell, 
va. .ton.27.00 
imp., c.l., 100-Ib. bgs., f.0.b. 
cars, Atl, Gulf, Pac. 
warehouses. .ton.33.00 
200-Ib. bgs., same basis 


ton.82.40 
bulk, same basis........ton.30.00 
refd., gran., bbis., 


1-9 tons,....... 
smaller lots..--..100 Ibs. 4.00 


Nitrite, 96-98%, dom., bbis., 
c.l., works, frt. equalized, 


West Coast, f.0.b. ports. 
100 Ibs. 8.00 


Bk, ccccccccccsteces 100 Ibs. 8.90 


Soda niterite 1.c.1. 
delivery at various gig 


Orthosilicate, anhyd., 
c.l., works, frt. OO 4.50 
15 dms. and over, same 
bas 5.45 


is. .1b. 
3-14 dms., same basis...1b. oo 


1-2 dms., same basis... .1b. 
flake, dms., c.l., ° 
3.15 
10 bbis. 
4.30 


1-9 bbis., same basis.100 Ibs. 4.55 


Oxalate, neut., bbis.........Ib. 
Perborate, NF, bbis., c.1L, works. 


Le. WOrkS....++.e0+eee01d, 
tach 


cryst., 





Le.L, wort, -100 Ibs. 8.15 
monobasic, anhyd., c.1., ae 


tribasic, des 


Le, 
bbia., c.l., works. ....100 Ibs. 2.90 
Le.l., works.......100 Ibs. 3.65 
kegs, c.l., works......100 Ibs. 8.40 
Le.L, “works. ......100 Ibs. 4.15 
anhydrous, aon c.l., works, 
uald..100 Ibs. 6.00 
le.L. is. .100 Ibs. 6.50 
bbis., 





ph 
‘cl, basis.. 


100 Ibs. 6.20 


1, 
USP (dibasic), bbis., dmza., 
works. . Ib. 


dried. bbis., dms., works. .Ib. 


Picramate, 
Prussiate, yellow, bbis., 
Ibs. or more. .}) 

contracts ....+..05+++-1b. 
emalier lots.......... «+-Ib. 
contracts 
Pyrophosphate,? 
c.l, works, 


5 tons and over, same basis. 
— — 

than 5 tons, 
hasis. “100 T Ibs. 5.75 


Ro sccnes eal 12% 


c.l., same basis. .100 Ibs. 6.70 - 


08 - 
11%- 
65 + 





one 
oR 


x 
S18 


06%- = 


- 8.65 
-11.90 


prices range represents 


38 


Coee 
sane 


po gone 
sae 


- 8.26 
- 9.00 
~ 8.45 
- 9.20 


‘ . 
eT tt 3000) 


rere) 
lwo 


Soda, pyrophosphate, a ep 


¢ Oude, worms, 

5 tons and oven, same 

less than 
Ricinoleate, tech., bbis 


Sal, bgs., divd. N. Yes 100 ib. 135 
eeeeeccceceses +100 Ibs, 1,10 
bbia., divd N. Y........ Ibe. 1.40 
WOrke ......+..+++++-100 Ibs, 1.20 
Salicylate, evel euseeeeteoe A 
Sesquicarbonate, bgs., 


works. . ‘100 Tos. 1.50 
bblis., c.l., works. .-100 Ibe. 1.70 












Soda ‘sesquicarbonate ‘Lek 


Le.l, Zone 1 -100 Ibs. 2.70 
B wccccses --100 Ibs. 2.85 
3 + +100 Ibs. 3.10 
‘ 100 Ibs. 


Prices 
same basis as those for soda ash 
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Bliss 


sed. 100 Ibe. 5.45 - 6.30 
bas 

on 5.60 - 6.45 
tons, 

basis. . 106 Ibe. os 


6.80 


are on 


and 


caustic soda, The sales are also the same. 


Sesquisilicate, dms., c.1., em 


00 Ibs. 3.05 


160 bbls. or over, divd. re. 


1-9 bbis...........-..--100 Ibs, 4.80 
works..100 lbs. .80 

Silicate, 40° 7 dms., c.1., 
s..100 Ibs. .80 

Le.L, 5 or ‘ane works. 
100 Ibs. 1.05 
1 to 4, works....100 Ibs. 1.20 
CRMRM. WHR. occ ccccccesse ton.12.00 


52°, dms., c.l., 
Le, 5 or more, 


oon - 4, works. .+-100 lbs. 1.80 
++ ton. 25.00 


WKS.......4+- 
Siticofucrian bbis., c.1., a 


b OF - — 
l.c.l., same basis........lb. .05%- — 
1) GIB. ce eceeecesss ID. .BB%- .36% 
Stearate, lump, powd., bbis., 1. * 
Sulphate, anhyd., bgs., bbis., 
c.l,, Wworks..100 Ibs. 1.70 ~- 1.90 
5 tons or over, works.. 
100 Ibs, 1.05 + 2.15 
leas than 5 tons, works.. 
109 Ibs. 2.20 - 2.4@ 
cryst. (see Glauber’s salt). 
NF, VI, desicated, powd., 
bbis..Ib. .07 = .07% 
USP, cryst., gran., _— —_ 10 - .10% 
Sulphide, cryst., - 
works. F500 ibe: 240 - — 
le.l, 5 tons or over, dlvd., 
100 Ibs. 2.90 - — 
less than 5 tons, divd. 
100 Ibs. 3.15 - — 
solid, bbis., c.l., works.100 Ibs. 3.15 - — 
le.L, 5 tons or over, divd. 
100 Ibs. 3.65 - — 
less than 5 tons, divd. 
100 Ibs. 3.90 - — 
Sulphite, cryst., 100-lb. bgs., 
works. .Ib. 2.10 + 2.35 
Dole. .......++++---100 Ibs. 2.80 - 2.55 
ats bbis., c.l.....-. 100 Ibs. 5.25 - — 
ee aes --100 Ibs. 5.50 - — 
TD B® Grccccccvcscs 100 lbs. 6.00 - — 
Sutghooadacnts. gran bbls., 
adms..ib. .26 - .28 
Sulphecyanide, C.P., dms....Ib. .55 65 
Sulphohydrate, liquid, 38%, 
basis 100%, dms., c.l., f.0.b. 
works..Ib. .5%- — 
Le.l., Wworks.......... b 0 - — 
single dm. lots, works. 

Ib 08 - — 
tanks, works............. Ib. .044%- — 
flake, 70-72%, dms., c.1., works 

Ib. .04%- — 

Le.L, work@............10. 06 -« — 
Sulphoricinolate. See Ib 112 - = 
ioe (see Hyposulphite). 

Tungstate,* CP, kgs........ --lb. No prices 
° ovecccceeoneccecs Ib. 1.85 + 1.50 
Soda-formaldehyde sul late, 
standard cont. ( Tbs.) 

ib. .19 + .22 

Solvent, naphtha.* dms., wks.gal. .31 - 


tanks, BE. of Omaha, frt. ont 
W. Coast, f.o.b. 


high-flash, dms.. 
tanks, B. of 


Minegen. 
Colo. .gal. 
--gal. 
ha, frt. 

alld..gal. 
Sorbitol,* com’l, dms., works. .lb. 
Soybean meal, 41% and 44% 

rotein old bulk, 

tur, Tih, Jan 


Soybean meal, 41% and 44% 
rotein, old process, bulk, 

tur, Ill., February de- 

livery, same 
protein, alpha, bgs., c.l., works 


Le.1., 10-20 tons, works...lb 
100-20,000 Ibs., works...Ib. .1 


works... 
Oma 


Ib, .1T © 


smaller lots works......lb. .21 


Sparteine sulphate, bots., cns. .oz. 
Spearmint leaves, bis......... d 


Spikenard root, bis............Ib. 
Spruce extract, reg., bbis., c.L, 


ss eae orn 


tanks, works 
powd., super, bgs., c.1., were 


Squawvine, leaves, bis.......th. 
will, red, powd..............1b. 
RO, BiB cccccccccccccccscems 
powd., bbis., bxs 
St. Ignatius beans, bgs.......Ib. 
St. anv Bread, ee | ote, > 

Starch, corn, peor’. 
Chten100 the: 


divd., N. Tosptas ear Ibs. 3.47 
Starch, corn, powd., f.o.b. 


Chicago. :100 Ibs. 320 - 


divd., N. Y....+.+++-100 lbs. 3.57 
Potato, dom., bgs., c.l......Ib. 


works.100 lbs. 1.40 


116 


4 
3.10 


27 - 
AT%- 


+++. ton.382.50 - 


DBA ative cateliansvedseesd “ae 
bss 













uary 
delivery..ton.82.25 - — 


a 
tt BSSSrrae ys 


import, ececccccccccccesl Ms 
Wheat, thick, boll, bgs.....lb. 05 - — 
Starch, fodide, eveccesceeslD. 187 © = 
Staveacre, seed, bgs...........l1b. No prices 
Stearin, oleo.......... Ib. .1054- — 
Stillingia root, bis. ‘lb .11 © 12 
srenenses. ble -lb. .0T%- .08 
Storax, -Ib. 1.75 - 1.80 
Stramentum “leaves, ‘be Ib, .28 + .24 
BBevocecccccese . 20 © .21 
Strontium bromide, Giles ccacasy ane ae 

Carbonate, NF, IV,  250-Ib. 
bbis..1b. No prices 
tech., 90% presi. bbis....ib. | .25 om. 
Chloride, tech, epeetes --Ib. .28 + .25 
Iodide, bots., ree . 8.06 - — 
jars, 25 TB. sss eveeeseeeesIb. 8.00 - — 
Lactate, dms........ . 1.30 - 1.85 

Nitrate, dom., bbis., c.l., * works. 

OT%- 
.08Y%- 


25 bbls. and over......Ib. 
1-24 bbls. and ov Ib. 
Oxalate, bbis.. 
Salicylate, bbls 
dms. . 


et eeeeseneee 





ote-Gaahee, 300 
» works. .ton.52.00 

5 to 18% ton lots, same 
basis. .ton.64.00 





Tallow,,® edible, tanks. 


Strophantin, o0ts..........0++.08.80,00 
Strophanthus seed, Kombe, bgs.lb. 2.75 
Styrolyl, acetate, bots........lb. 2.50 
Strychnine, cryst., cns., 100-oz. 
lots..oz. .70 
Acetate, 25-oz. cns., 100-02. 
+ 0%. 
Arsenate, 25-o0z. cns., 100-02. 
lots. .oz. 
Arsenite, 25-oz. cns., 100-oz, 
lots..oz. .88 
Glycerophosphate, 25-02. cans. 
1 lots. .oz. 
Hydrochloride, 25-oz. cns., 100- 
Hypophosphite, 25-oz. hy He 100- 
Nitrate, 25-oz. cns., 100-oz. ‘ots 
Phosphate, 25-oz. cns., alo 
Sulphate, cryst., cns., oe 
powd., cns., 100-02. lets.oz. 
Sucrose octa: C.P. grade, 
bbis., Lc.L, ‘works. .Ib. 
denat., bbis., lc.l, works.. 
tech., bbis.. l.c.1L., works.....1b. 
jan ned Ri a eee le 
u 
Suifadiazin, 100 Ib. ds. 1b.18.00 
Tablets, bots 50’s...........08. 4.86 
WOOD .ccccccccesceseeess O@. 8.46 
ms...lb. 5.50 
-doz, 2.50 





Sulfanilamide, 5 Ibs., bots 1 
fib. dms., 1,000 Ibs., 1 delivery 


Ib. 1.00 

100 IDB... cc cee ec ceeeecee eld. 1.06 
Sulfapyridine, powd., 1,000-Ib. 

lots, bots., tins..Ib. 5.00 

500-lb. lots, bots., tins...... Ib. 5.10 

100-Ib. lots, bots,, tins...... Ib. 5.15 

25-lb. lots, bots., 7% eecvee Ib. 5.30 


Sulfathiazole, 1,000-Ib. lots, . “ 









Sulphur, crude, bulk, f.o.b. cars, 
mines, contracts. . 16.00 
flour, comm’l, bgs., e.1..1 Ibs. 1.90 
ae a ee ee s 
wi ° e ake 
"TAL cc occereecee aE GoD 
bbis., ci... [100 Ibs. 8.65 
Le. -100 Ibs. 4.16 
refined, -100 Ibs. 2.45 
wt i Ess 
a Ibs. 3.35 
Tbs. 3.20 
ne Gur, tae, ci. 100 ee, ROS 
. len Cobeee 
— pirseesss s+ 100 Boe. 3.45 
“Tal wedageesesss 300 Ta. ii 
we .: SUI Me 388 
pas errertessseesss di 380 
Seif, FOR She vorsees ee Be 





29 


= 3.96 
= 3.10 


seen oe 
_ 
' 
Siti tl 


eeeee 
-~ 
18 Sitti 


, 
2 


sulphur 50c. less per 100 pounds. 

ru "lL, 

bes., c.l., frt. alld.100 lbs. 3.20 - — 
1 ec. frt. 
oa ook, alld. 100 Ibe. 2.58 -_ = 

loride, 55-gal. dms., c.l...Ib. .B - . 

: ok Se Pees... 3 - 
O-gal. dms., ¢.1.......++ OT - 5 

= i “ness mueeonae OB- s 
. cyls., 

— - eae OT - 8 
multi-unit, cars, works.)b. .04%4- .06 
tanks, works..........+ Oo - 

tion, cyls., Ib. .18 - 2 

iti-unit cars, works..Ib. .06%- — 

Tod: as-is Ib. 8.00 - 4.06 
es SP, bbis . 1B - 2 
Sumac, Sicilian, f.a. No prices 
Di ncoad sages -ton. No prices 

bbis., No. 1.......1. ©@ = — 

TE. Biccccacconccesooscse AL = = 

—-,_. eo ceeccccccere $ = » 

ere. nagsaar* yececosgeae = ° 
tum, -  naesadsckla a Cent 

medium bes ‘OK. 08 


Superphosphate, Tun-of-pile, basis 
16% ape. bulk, f.0.b. cars, 

, Balto. .unit-ton. 

net ton. 


guaranteed 10% 4.p.a., 
plus flattening case ot. 


a.p.a., bulk, same 
2% spot. .unit-ton. 
net ton.12.75 

triple, bulk, f.0.b. cars, Balto., 
spot..unit-ton. .66 


T 


Talc., dom., aluminum flake-type, 
grd., c. myer 14.50 
LG.1. cccccee 16, 
Calff., c.1 
N. Y¥. ee 
ae oe 


beaten e222 on eae 


off-color, c.1.....ton.18.00 
peanaytvenia. C.l....6+++-ton.11.00 
aE cenh..04hn0deso05s ee 
Viewem. Cole ceeseeceees -t0D,14,00 
onysoene am 
divd. N. Y¥. 
ton. 
eecdccecceecccsecOes ane 
coccccssoscccoe tO. MO 


325 
%, c.1.. 


Le. 
imp., Pe at eteee ‘aks 


French 
Italian 


-68%- 
net ton.10.10 
basis, 


S. 
ve 


“on” 


-68 
“18.60 


24.60 





-18.00 
-19.25 
-21.00 


-13.50 
-14.50 


80.00 
prices 
Prices 


Talc, domestic, is quoted at the mills in bag 


packaging. 
coecceolte 


ined., extra, tanks..... coceelt. yo oh 


special, tanks........ 
Tallow, sulphonated, 35% ( 
fat), dms., c.1. .Ib. 


60% ‘ine fat), dms., c.l.. 
00% “aon fat), dm 


Sean “No. 1, bbls. 






Tankege, dom., fertilizer, imal, 
—. basis N.Y..unit-ton. 4.50 & 


, 9% ammon., 10% b.p.1., 


fois ammon., 


bulk, 
feeding, wu nd 
mon., bulk, basis N. Y., 
unit-ton. 5.10 


basis Chicago. .unit-ton. 5.68 


-10 


b.p.1L, 
basis Chi. unit-ton, 4.002 .10 





30 
Tansy leaves, bis...........-> ib, .23 - 9 
= flour, Brazil, bgs...... Ib. .08%- 06% 
Pe GRR cntis us nacecse ld, .04%> 07% 
Tar acid oil,* 16%, dms., c.l., 
works. .gal. my — 
.c.1., same basis......gal. .20%- — 
25%, dms., c.l., works.....gal. 381%- — 
le.l., same basis......gal. .38%- — 
Tar, ine, retort, dms., divd. 
" EB. cities..gal. .30 - .88 
tanks, divd. E. cities....gal. .244%- — 
Tarragon herb, bes......--...-Ib. 1.70 - 1.75 
Tartar emetic, tech., fine gran. 
or powd., bbis., kgs., 5 
or more..Ib. .47%- — 
Jose than Gyesssccccece BD. MB - = 
re eeseeslbD. .48%- 51 
USP, powd., bbis......... -lb. .52%- .53 
t ., bbis., dms., 
Terpin hydrate, cryst. 8 - 
powd., bbis., dms......... lb. .7%5 = .77 
Tapes, SERB es sso ap ececce > 35 - .50 
pha, denat. grade, dms., c. 
works, net weht..Ib. AT - = 
= WOtatS, CNS....6..... Woe = 
anette sere: coccece lb. @- =— 
aan alba (see Gypsum). 
Tetrachloréthane, dms., works.Ib. .08 - .08% 
‘Fetsashiorethgtens, CP, dms 21%- - 
tech. (see rethy 
Tetralin, dms........-..+--+--Ib. 18 - = 
es pyrophosphate (see 
pyrophosphate). 
oouth —_- 99% pure, 
vedapen works. .1b,.12.50 - — 
® a, ae -_ =- 
Sodiosalicylate,* dms........Ib. No prices 


Thiocarbanilide, dms.........-Ib. 
Thiourea. CP. dms...........-Ib. 


te ed 

BBSERSS 
‘ 

my 

Bi Sissi 





Nom. 
.25%- .26 
2.75 - 3.00 
340 - =— 
.850- = 
48 - 48% 
39 - 39% 
* en 
Oxide, bbis. 'o 
Tetrachioride, anhyd., bbis. Ib. No prices 
5 r 1. (20 
Titanium,’ dioxide, bgs. inna)... ae 
Le.1, 5 tons, single de’ wee “— < 
1,000-9,900 BBs 60005 .| 
50-999  Ibs......... 15%- — 
bbis., c.l. (20 tons)........- 14%- — 





Le.L, 5 tons, single a 








bbis., c.1. (20 sone co J 15%- 
le deliv 

Le.L, 5 tons,sing! ae 
1,000-0,900 Ibs......... Ib. .15%- — 
60-909 Ibs.........+- “ao W- — 

ma im base, . 

— ome ao tons). .Ib ‘n- - 
 ¢1. 0 tons)........1b. 06 - — 
vein = ° - ° re$ arkawreell 1 06%- — 

calct base, bes., c.1. (20 tons) ws 

-rutile base, bes., c.1. (20 

— tons)..1b. .05%- — 
a 5. cseapespavesssces 1b. .06%- — 
bbis.. c.1. (20 tons)......... ib. OS%- — 
BAR cocccovcccccescocccs Ib O68 - — 


Carload prices are f.o.b. factories with actual 

. Less than carload prices are 

f.o. factories or ex warehouse with actual 
freight &. trucking paid, except on the Pacific 
Coast, where they are f.o.b. warehouses. Pa- 
cific Coast prices are \%c. per Ib. higher than 


the above. When feet in barrels, prices 
are %c. per pound higher. 
Tetrachloride, CP, dms., works, 

55 gals..Ib. 7 - — 
10-gal. dms., same basis..Ib. 65 - — 
5-gal. dms., same basis..Ib. .70 - — 

“smaller pkes....... eesene Ib. .90 - 1.25 
technical, dms.. works, 55 
gals..Iib. 32 - — 
10-gal. dms., same basis..Ib. 40 - — 
5-gal. dms., same basis..Ib. 45 - — 
smaller nkes eeetees Steere tb. .65 - 1.00 
Toluene (see Toluol). 
Toluidin base, distilled, kgs...Ib. .96 - — 
Tolu, baleam, cns............-- Ib, .85 - .95 
Toluidin. mixed, dms.......... Ib .26- — 
Toluol,®,*.¢ (toluene), 2° indus., 
dms., returnable..gal. 38 - — 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld., 
gal. 2 - — 
W. Coast, f.o.b. Minnequa, 
Colo..gal. .28 - — 
1° nitration,* dms., returnable, 
gal. .34%- — 
tanks, EB.\of Omaha, frt. alld., 
gal. .28%- - 
W. Coast. f.o.b. Minnequa. 
Colo..gal. .2%- — 
Tonga, NF, 50% bark and vine, 
bis..Ib. .90 - .95 
Tonka beans, Angostura, cks..Ib. 2.50 - 3.00 
Brazilian. Surinam, cs..... Ib. .95 - 1.10 
Totaquine,! USP XIT, 100 to so. 
oz. lots. Bi - = 
SD Ns wad coe aduneeaab m= 88 - a 
OIE, TEND sos cccccciecssce 1 %@- = 
Triamy! borate, dma., l.c.1., works. ~ 
Ib. . - 
Triamylamine, dme., c.l., works. 
Ib. .98 
Sead beni us sees na sennes Ib. 1.01 - 
Trivutyiamine, dms., c.l., works. 
Ib. .78 
i Si iWKetatbeaka ég-deen ae Ib 81 - — 
Tributyl citrate, ton lots. 475-Ib. 
dms..lb. .20- — 
single .dms....... doméentae Ib .B1 - — 
smaller lots............+. Ib. 40 - — 
Phosphate, cna. Le. is. divd..lb. 47 - — 
CMB., DWOTUBs oc crccscccccces Ib S1 - — 
Trichlorobenzene, . ‘ams., e.1., frt. 
1ld..1b. OR - — 
lc.l., same basis.......... Ib. .08%- — 
COMMER «one rccgecmncccccse elt: OTe 
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Trichlorethylene,* Zone 1, dms., 
c.l., works, frt. alld..ib. .08 + -- 
lcu., same basis.........Ib. .08%- — 
Zone 2, dms., c.l., works, frt. 
alld. .Ib. sete 


.c.l., game basis.........1b. . 
Zone 8, c.l., works, frt. alld..Ib. .09 - 

Le.l., same basis.........1b. .00%- 
Zone 4, dms., c.l., f.0.b. stock ° 


points. .Ib. 
le.l., same basis......... Ib, .00%- 


All prices on trichlorethyiene are frt.. alld. 
with the exception of Zone 4, in which case 
the prices. indicated are based on f.0.b. L. A., 
Cal.; . Cal.; Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 


Wash. ae, 1 includes the following States :— 
a., 


Conn., Md., N. Y., Ky.. Me., N. J., Vt. 








w. Va., Mo., Tenn., Ind., la., Pa., R. L. Ill, 
Mich., Minn., Wis., Del., Mass., N. C., 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Kansas. Zone 3 
includes Ala., Kan., except Kansas City, N. D., 
Ga., Neb., except Omaha; S. D., Miss., oo 
8. C., La., Okla. and Fla. Zone 8 includes 
Colo., N. ~ Wyo., Texas and Hastern Mon- 
tana. Zone 4 includes Arizona, Western Mon- 
tana, Ida., Ore., Nev., Wash., Utah and Cal. 
Tricresylphosphate,*,* “P. cns., 
works. .Ib. .48%- 54% 
dma... c.l.. divd Ib. B7%- — 
smaller lots, divd. 40%- — 
tech.. cns., works.. -28%- 45% 
dms.. ¢.l., diva. -25 - 21 
smaller iots, diva ..Ib. .25%- .31% 
CRED, GIVE. ccc cvcccccccases aa © 
Triethanolamine, dma., c.1., — * 
Lek, WORKS. 6... cece cee eee lb 20 - = 
tanks, works............. Ib. .18 - 
Triethylamine, dms., l.c.1.. works. 
Ib. 1.16 ~- - 
Triethyieneglycol,* dms., l.c.l.lb. .2- — 
Triethy! citrate, ton = Rar 
a .24 - 
single dms............ eee 2+ = 
Triethy) phosphate, CNS......+. = 4a- = 
Trimethylamine, dms., c.1., divd., 
Ib. SH - — 
Leb, GVO. ccccccccccces bd CO - — 
Tripheny! phosphate,* bbis....!b. .31 - 82 
Tripoli, air- floated, bgs., c.l. 
me = -_ =- 
double grd., .» cL, works. 
° - ton.17.50 - — 
once-grd., bgs., c.l., wks.ton.16.00 - — 
Trisodium phosphate (see Soda 
phosphate, tribasic). 
— root (see Derris ee. ° 
ngsten metal, pow = 
99.7%, dms., works..Ib. 2.60 - 5.40 
ae GH, Mv cc cccsevccesss ib. oS 
em. grade, kgs.......... 2 
Turmeric root, Alleppey, bes.. .09%- 10 
Madras, DES.....- 6+ eee eeees . 10 = 10% 
Turpentine, gum, ams., cl. ex 
dock..gal. .76 <- _ 
B.G.B, cccccccccccceces gal. .78 - .80 
wood, dest. dist., dms.. divd., 
E. cities. gal. 55 - .58 
CORN cccccrccesesoecs gal. 5O - — 
steam-dist GBs ccccces gal. 64 - .67 
COMES cccccccccsccceces gal. 58 - = 
Unicorn root, false (see Helonias root). 
True (see Aletris root). 
Uranium oxide, black, bgs..... Ib 2.55 - — 
yellow, kgs........ eccccccese Ib 1.65 - — 
Urea, dom, 46%, N., . 
tons, f.o0.b. Belle, .Va., 
Metropolitan New York, 
Phila., Wilmi m, Del., 
Baltimore, Imington, 
N. C., Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville....ton.80.00 - — 
Le.l., f.0.b, Belle, WwW. Va. 
ton.82.50 - — 
5-19 tons, f.0.b. Boston, 
Wiaisetsn, Dele Bal 
m nm, ° - 
timore..ton.85.00 - — 
less than 5 tons, f.0.b. 
New York, Phila..ton.90.00 - — 
import, 40% N., bgs., 5 tons, 
f.0.b. Atl. Guif _ or Belle, 
w. = me . No prices 
smaller lots, fob 
whse. — ee prices 
PUTO, OB. ccccccccsccoserses 
fertiliser compound, basis 42% 
N., . ¢.L, f.0.b. Belle. 
W. Ba., or ‘Atl. Gulf ports. 
ton.57.40 - — 
Urea-ammonia aust, 42% N., 
bulk, c.l, f.0.b. Belle, W. 


Va., or "atlante Gulf ports 
usd ton.121.58 - — 


7% N. (insoluble), f.0.b. Belle, 


w. Atl., Gulf ports, 
i mee. 127.00- — 
Uva ursi leaves, bis........+-- >a 2 - 
n root, Belgian, bis....1b. 1.45 - 1.50 
VSeoterss BB. ccccccceccccece <ilb. 1.05 - 1.10 
Valonia, beards, bes.. f.a.4..ton. No prices 
cups. bes. £.8.8.....++++-++> ton. No prices 

Vanadium pentoxide, CP, bgs.. 
ens., works..Ib. 7.00 - — 
tech., dma., works eésponee Ib. 1.10 - — 
Vanilla beans.! Bourbon, tins..1b.10.00 - — 
Java, tims......6-eeceeeeees Ib. 9.50 - = 
Mexican, whole, = weeceece 1b.11.00 - — 
Cuts, tinS....cccccseccess 10.00 - — 
Tahiti, white label. tins. ...Ib. oe -_ = 


yellow label, ting....... “Ib. . 5.75 












West Indian. tins.......... -10.00 
Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25-lb. tins, 
Ib. 2.60 - — 
BoD; CIMBs c cccccccocccsess Ib. 2.65 - = 
WHIB. Tims... ccccccccecee Ib. 2.75 - — 
ex-guaicol, 25-Ib. tins...... Ib. 2.35 - — 
Bat. CMG... ccccccdcoses 1b. 240 - — 
Be. CMRBe ccccccceccescsse Ih. 250 - — 
ex lignin, any quantity, ~~ 

tins..Ib. 2.35 - — 
CE, CIRO vcccccccsscreves Ib. 2.40 - — 
Sg Seer Ib. 2.65 - — 
Venice turpentine, true. cs....lb. No prices 
GES OG cain sinseedivetce Ib. .24 - .3 
Verdigris. bhis kes. ‘3 ih, .22 - 2B 

Vinyl acetate, 5-gal. cbys., works, ‘ 
lb, .26 - — 
dms., c.l., works... Ib 15 - = 
Le.l., works.... ‘lb 16 - = 
5 gals.. dms. ‘lb .5 5 = 
Ether, 75 c.c bot. 1.30 - — 
50 CAs -bot. .738%- — 

-bot. .45 


] 
Vitamin x (see Otis, codliver, halibut , Re 
B, (see Thiamine bydrochloride). 
B, (see Riboflavin). 
B complex (see Rice bran). 
C (see Acid, ascorbic). 
D (see Olls, codliver, halibut liver). 
E (see Alpha Tocopherol). 
G (see Riboflavin). 
P-P (see Acid, nicotinic: 
amide). 
Violet. methyl, toner (see M). 
V.M.P. — (see pata, naphtha, 
v.m.D 


acid, nicotinic 





OIL, PAINT 
Wahoo bark, bis.............. lb. .48 - & 
WUD  sccvccs oepocecccccsce lb. .28 - 
Wattle bark, bes., te. 8......ton.41.00 -43.00 
Extract, solid, vgs........... Ib. .04475-.0460 
liquid, tanks.............lb. 05 - = 
BRN. cccccccccccescccec I Oe = 
Wax, amorphous, Group 3, at re- 
fineries; 160-165, amber..Ib. .15%- - 
SE. iitiswewiticuen ae oe 
WRIGS ccccccsccceveses 26- = 
185, black, f.0.b. Tulsa, 


Okla., wooden bbis., 30,- 
000 Ibs. and over..Ib. .10 - = 

10,000 to 30,000 Ibs., same 
basis..lb. .1l = — 


up to 10,000 Ibs., same 


basis..lb. .12 = — 

amber, 30,000 lbs. and over, 
same basis..lb. .12 - — 

10,000 to 30,000 Ibs., same 


basis..lb. .13 - _ 

up to 10,000 Ibs., same 
basis..Ib. 14 -  — 

yellow, 30,000 Ibs. and over, 
same basis..Ib. .13 - .18 

10.900 Ibs. and over, same 


basis..Ib. 14 - 19 

up tv 10,000 Ibs., same 
basis..Ib. .15 - .20 

pearl, 30,000 Ibs. and over, 
same basis..lb. .08 - .11 


10,000 to 30,000 Ibs., same 
basis..lb. .09 - .12 
185, pearl, same basis, up 

to 10,000 Ibs. .Ib. lw - 138 
190, black, f.o.b. Jersey 
City, wooden bbls., ~_— 

ths, and over......... 
10,000 to 30,000 Ibs., 
basis. . 1b. 
up to 10,000 Ibs., same — 


200 amber, same basis, ~ - 
00 Ibs. . 

10,000 to 30,000 Ibs., mie 

basis. .1b 

up to 10,000 lbs., same basis. 

Ib. 


16%- — 
AT™%- — 


Bayberry. 
*Bees,' yellow, crude, ton lots 
or more, bgs., f.0.b. N. Y.:— 
Central & S. A., sun- 
bleachable, same bask 


unbleachable, same basis. 
Ib, .41%- - 


African, sun-bleachable, or 


nonsun-bleachable, same 
sis..Ib. .37%- — 

Refined, USP, slabs, same 
basis..lb. .52%- — 
bricks, same basis......lb. .53%- — 
discs, same basis....... Ib. .O%- — 
5-lb. ctns., same basis.|b. Sm - 
2-lb. ctns., same basis.lb. . - — 
1-Ib. ctna., same basis.ib. 58%- — 

reunds, or squares, same 
asis..Ib. .S7%- — 
5-lb. ctns., same basis.Ib. .58%- — 
2-Ib. ctns., same basis.lb. 59%- — 
1-lb. ctns., same basis.Ib. 60%- — 

bleached, sun or chemical, 
USP, same basis..Ib. 57 - — 
bricks, same basis...... Ib 58 - = 

discs or cakes, same  ~ e 


5-lb. ctns., same basis.Ib. .61 

2-Ilb. ctns., same basis.lb. .62 

1-Ib. ctns., same basis.Ib. .63 
*Candelilla, crude, one ton or 

more, bgs., f.0.b. N.¥Y..1b. .88 - — 

refined, bgs., same basis...Ib. 44 - — 

Note—For prices on powdered candelilla wax, 

add the following amounts to the above sched- 


ule:—20 mesh, 5c. per Ib.; 80 mesh, 5%c.; 100- 
200 mesh, 6c. 
*Carnauba,' ton or more, bgs., 
f.o.b. N.Y¥.— 
Yellow, No. 1, same basis..lb. .83%- — 
No. 2, same basis........ Ib. .81%- — 
No. 3, same basis........ lb. .79 = — 
North Country, No. 2, same 
basis..Ib. .75%- — 
No. 3, same basis........ Ib. .738%- — 
Chalky, No. 3, same basis.lb. .71%- — 
Refined, No. 3 North Country. 
same basis..lb. .76%- .80 


Note—For prices on powdered carnauba wax, 
add the following amounts to the above sched- 
ule:—20 mesh, 5c. per Ib.; 80 mesh, 5%c.; 100- 
200 mesh, 6c. per Ib. 


Ceresin, dom., 188°-140° m.p., 
begs. a ton. .Ib. 
Jobbin l 





Japan, cs 





*Ouricury, 1-ton lots or ‘more. 
bgs., f.0.b. N.Y..Ib. .48%- .51% 
refined, bgs., same basis. .1b. 62+ — 


Note—For prices on powdered ouricury wax. 
add the following amounts to the above panes: 
ule:—20 mesh, 5c. per Ib.; 80 mesh, 5%c.; 

200 mesh, tc 


Ozokerite, import, hard, green, 

congeal, p. 66°-68° C., bgs., 
lb. No stocks 
70°-72° C.. bgs........lb. Nostocke 
74°-76° C., begs. Ib. No stocks 

snow-white, pure, 76°-78° 
bgs. ‘> No stocks 

yellow, natural, 76°-78° . 
bes Se No stocks 

Paraffin (see P). 

Spermaceti, blocks, c#....... b.: B- 
COE, Gio cose Sonesecesccis Ib 2 - @ 





* Note—On single sales of carnauba candelille 
and ouricury waxes in less than ton lots, the 
following additions to maximum prices above 
may be made:—200 Ibs. to 1 ton, lc. per Ib.: 
more than 100 Ibs. and met less tran 200 Ibe 


8c. per Ib.; 50 to 100 Ibs., Sc.; and 1 to 4 
Ibs., 10c. 
White lead (see Lead, white). 
White pine bark, rossed, bis..lb. 08 - 
White precipitate,* powd., dms., 
0 lbs. or more..ib. 2.84 - - 
Whiting, chalk, dry-grd., c.1.ton.18.00 -22.00 
BOE. esncsee peateenee --.ton.20.00 -24.00 
wet-grd., c.l....... oseeees-tOn.21.00 -25.00 
gilders, bolted, c.l........ ton.20.00 -24.00 
Td, «Sian beencecesecs --ton.21.00 -24.00 
extra boited, C.1.- +2... ..t0m.22.00 -26.00 
LO), ...c ce ceceeeseees.tOn.28.00 -27.00 
Parte white, c.l.... -ton.24.00 -28.00 
EOP ER _- ton. 28.00 -29.00 
timenenn airfloated, 99%%, 250 
mesh, c.l..ton. 9.35 -10.10 
200 mesh, c.l..........ton. 8.40 - 9.10 
90%, 200 mesh. ¢.l. ....ton. 6.25 - 7.00 
water-floated, gilders’ putty 
grade, c.l..ton.12.00 -18.90 
Lek. -covecesa eeeeeeesstOn.13.00 -16.00 


AND DRUG 


Whiting, limestone, dry ground, 
325 mesh, 40 tons, f.o.b. New 
England plant. 


Le.L, up to § tons, same 


-ton. 6.00 - 


basis..ton. 7.00 - 


less than 5 tons, same basis 






REPORTER 


‘ton, 9.00 - — 
Atiad cherry bark, thick, —_ 
la..lb. O6}%- 
rossed, bis..... .. ey ee | 
thin, natural, bis... Lip: O%- Ww 
|, green, bis ‘Ib 112 -) 16 
“tld indigo root, bis..........tb. 2 - @ 
“itch-hazel extract, dist., NF, 
bbis..gal. 72 - 16 
leaves, bis.........6.0665 «Ib OT - © 
Vitherite (see Barium carbonate, natural) 
Wovodfiour, dom., 40 mesh, c.1., 
f.o.b. North ‘Tonawanda. N. Y., 
ton.20.u0 - 
60 mesh, same basis....ton.24.00 - — 
80 mesh, same basis....ton.27.00 - 
100 mesh, same basis.. -ton.30.00 -82.0e 
Bags, extra, 2c. each; must be 
returned for credit. Carload 
freight to New York, N. Y¥ 
28c. per 100 Ibs. 
import, 70 mesh, bgs., ex dock, 
ton. No prices 
80 mesh, bgs., ex dock...wun. Nu prices 
100 mesh, bgs., ex dock...ton. No prices 
120 mesh, bes.. ex dock...ton. No prices 
Wormeeed, — ogs..... in, 08 - OF 
LO, BOB as cccccsdesvcss No prices 
Wormwood, bie. e cqb deus tveesees Ib 6O - @ 
Xylene (see Xylol). 
Xyiol,*,*,* (xylene), indus., dme., 
returnable, works..gal. 382 - — 
ranks, B. of Omaha. trt. alld., 
gal @W- — 
ranks, W. of Coast, f.o.b. 
Minnequa, Colo..gal. @7 - — 
‘o°. @ma., returnable, works... 
gal. 85 - ~ 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld., 
gal. 30 - — 
5°, dms., returnable, works..gal. 42 - — 
aokes, E. of mana, frt. alid., 
gal. .87 - 
3°, dms., returnable, works... 
ee. 47 2- = 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld., 
gal. 42 - 
Xylidin, mixed, dms........... Ib. B85 - 34 
Yara yera, cryst., cns........ ib. 1.80 ~- 1.88 
Yellow. arsenic? sulphide, dom., 
bbis., f.0.b. New York..lb. 62 - 68 
bottles, same basis...... lb. 60 - @& 
imp., bbls., same basis..... lb. .20 Nom. 
Benzidine, bbis., divd...... --Ib. 1.35 - 2.98 
Cadmium, CP, import. bxs..Ib. 1.85 - 1.40 
'ithopone, primrose, lemon, 
golden and standard orange, 
COW: OOM, Dic ccs vecccas 1 55 - _ 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbis., 
ni Ib @ - — 
100-300 Ibs., pkgs..lb. 65 - — 


Tellow cadmium lithopone prices are f.o.b. 


Balto. or whse. points, transportation 
prepaid or allowed E. of Rockies. 
sulphide, orange kegs or 
cases, works Ib. 1.19 Nom 
Chrome, cP, bbis., divd. 
No. of Tenn. and N. C., E. 
of Miss. R., including Dav- 
enport, Minneapolis, Rock 
Island, St. Louis, St. Paul, 


contracta. .Ib. 


16 - 


Chrome yellow, CP, prices are \%c. seer. 
(Shreve 


divd. 
l%ec.), 


Ala. 
Miss., N. 


Fla., Ga., 
Cc. &. C.. 


Tenn., 


(Dalias, 1%c.; Ft. Worth, 1%c.; El’ Paso 


2c.), 
ty, 


Cedar Rapids, Des 
Lincoln, Omaha, St. 


Moines, 
Joseph; 


Kanees 


1.6 


higher divd. Pac. Coast; for Denver, Pueblo. 
Sait Lake City, Wichita, prices are equa!- 


‘sed with Chicago. 






Dutch, pink, bbis........... Ib. .09 « 
Haosa bbis., same basis chrome. 
Ib. 1.87 - 
Primrose shade, bbis., same 
basis chrome..lb. 1.75 
Mercury oxide, tech., wie. be 
1,000 Ibs > 2.87 
Banner WtBiccccsccoccess . 2.89 - 
Ocher, American, golden, coe 
works..lb. .04%- 
yellow, bbis, works -lb. .02 - 
French type, Dbis., c.i -lb. .0845- 
Ele cccesvecceese wees selb, .0865~ 
Oxide, nat., Dbbis., c.i., f.0.b. 
thiehem, Has‘on..Ib. .04%- 
c.l.. same basis...... Ib. .06 - 
eynth., bbis., c.]., works..Ib. .07 - 
1.6.1., same basis...... Ib. .071 
Persian orange (see 0). 
Zinc, bbls., same basis, chrome 
CP, contracts..Ib. .15 - 
COM GER eccccccccccccs om Ao 
Navy specifications type, con- 
tracts..Ib. .15 < 
open order...... oovesteos Ib. 15 - 
Yellow dock root. dom., bis...lb. .16 - 
Yellow root (xanthoriza), bis...Ib. .11 ~- 
Yerba santa leaves, bis........ lb. .15 - 
Yohimbine hydrochloride, vis..oz 8.00 - 
Zein, bgs., 1,000 lbs. or more, 
works..Ib. .26 - 
lees than 1,000 lbs., works..Ib. .80 - 
Zinc, 1,%,* Metal (see Paint market). 
acetate, tech., bbis., divd....Ib. .16 - 
TSP. bbis.. 250 Ibs.........]b. .27 - 
Arsenite, kgs., - Tea 2 Ib. .29 < 
. of Rockes..Jb. .12 - 
Lc.1. (Wanapaceeas --Ib. .12%- 
Zinc arsenite prices are ona frt. alld. 
to dest., in lots of 96 Ibs. or over. 
Carbonate, tech., bbis....... Ib. .14 - 
USP. precip., powd., bbis..Ib. .382%- 
25-Ib, dms........ eocseeldD. 87% 
MD csdlertieines's caelakanda "34%- 
Chloride, “tech., “fused, dom., 
c.1., works. .100 Ibs. 5.00 - 
Le... works....... 100 Ibs. 5.85 - 
gran., dms., c.l., works.. 
100 Ibs. 5.75 - 
le.1., works....... 100 Ibs. 6.50 - 
USP. 100-Ib. dms....... --Ib a - 


ll 


b)ooutas 133 i 


18 
16 


Bir ove cee Betvee oy 
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OIL, PAINT AND 
Zinc, chloride, solut., 50%, dms., 
c.l., works..Ib. .03815- — 
Le.l., WOrk@........5+. . 04%- .04% 
tanks, works............ bb. .0250- — 
Chromate (see Yellow Zinc 
Chromate). 
Cyanide, kgs., works........ Ib. .88 + .87 
Zine Dust,® bbis., c.l., divd...lb. .1085- — 
Le.l., f.0.b. works..... Ib. .1185- — 
Fluoride, bbis...........+++- lb. .25 - .80 
Iodide, NF, bots............ Ib. 4.54 - — 
JATD cecvescccscccescccccess 440 - — 
Metal (eee daily quotations in 
Market report). 
Oxide,* pigment, dom., acidular 
type, bgs., c.1., ~ “Ib, .T%- — 
Le.L, dlvd....... lb O1% — 





WPB Allows Resales 


Under Priorities No. 1 


OPD Washington Bureau 
By an amendment of priorities reg- 
ulation No. 1, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board, persons who have pur- 
chased material with the assistance of 
preference ratings may, under certain 
circumstances, sell it or make use of 
it for purposes other than the one 
for which it was originally obtained. 
As amended, the basic document of 
the priorities system now provides 
that, if for any reason material ob- 
tained with priority assistance or by 
allocation cannot be used as first in- 
tended, the owner may:— 


(1) Use it to fill purchase orders 
placed with him which bear a rating 
of AA-5 or higher, or a rating at 
least as high as that upon which the 
material was obtained, provided such 
use is permitted by other regulations 
and orders controlling the production 
or distribution of the particular ma- 
terial or item; (2) use it for his own 
needs, if he has been authorized to 
obtain material for such use by apply- 
ing or extending a preference rating 
of AA-5 or higher; (3) re-deliver the 
material to the person from whom 
he purchased it. 


72d—OPD—Year 


WPB Order on Tobacco 


Fertilizer Nitrogen Killed 


OPD Washington Bureau 


The provision of conservation order 
M-231 requiring that the nitrogen con- 
tent in tobacco fertilizer be at least 
55 percent from organic sources 
(water soluble) when used on fiue- 
cured tobacco has been rescinded by 
the Director General for Operations 
through the issuance of conservation 
order M-231, as amended. The Chemi- 
cals Division of WPB pointed out that 
at the time this provision was put in 
force that it was expected that oilseed 
meals would be available as substi- 
tutes for chemical fertilizers to supply 
the requirements for tobacco. 


There has been, however, an unex- 
pectedly large demand for protein 
feeds of which the oilseed meals are 
an important source. In addition, the 
crushers are unable to handle the in- 
creased volume of seeds in time to 
permit the production of adequate 
meal for fertilizers. By late Spring or 
Summer the required meal will be 
available. 

72d—OPD—Year 


Glidden Alpha Protein Suitable 


For TT-P-88 and E-TT-P-88 


In the advertisement of The Glid- 
den Company, on page 86 of this 
issue, an inadvertent error occurred 
in the type set under the heading 
“Alpha Protein.” In the statement of 
typical uses, Alpha Protein is said 
to be suitable for use as an emulsi- 
fying and stabilizing agent for water- 
emulsion paints of the TT-P-88 and 
E-TT-P-68 types. The latter speci- 
fication number should be E-TT-P-88. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Felton Chemical Co. 
Holds Sales Parley 


Felton Chemical Company, manufac- 
turer of aromatic chemicals, essential 
oils, perfumes and flavors, Brooklyn, 
recently held a sales convention in 
New York. Among those attending 
the convention were:—Robert Felton, 
Los Angeles, manager of Felton’s 
Western division; Murray Hartstein, 
Chicago, manager of the Mid-Western 
division; Hans Drasel, Philadelphia, 
manager of the Philadelphia branch; 
and William Zuckerman, Boston, man- 
ager of New England division. 


72d—OPD—Year 
Eli Lilly & Co., pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, Indianapolis, Ind., has 


received the Army-Navy Production 
Award. 
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Zinc, oxide, pigment, dom., acid- Zinc, oxide, imported, gold seal, Zinc, sulphide, barium, pigment, 
ular type, bbls., c.l., aes ory cks., ex whse..lb. No prices bgs., c.l., dlvd..Ib. .0560- — 
1 WiRe- -_ Treen seal, bbis., ex whee. Le.L, GIVE ec ccvcsccccves Ib. .05685- - 
toad’ inn i GIVE... cee eeeeees J Ib. om bs & Ib. No prices calcium pigment, bgs., ¢.1L, 
Sh Ghetecicsts b “0T- a white seal, cks., ex whse.lb. No prices Le.l., diva or pos laa 
bbis., c.1., divd....Ib. .07%- — USP, c.l., 50-lb. bgs...... Ib. .10%- — magnesium, pigment, bes., 
tendea ts pomrenghes soe OT%- — Zinc oxide prices in l.c.l. are %c. higher. \ c.L, — yo - 
Oey Uae, Coes Lead-free add 5% and 85% leaded zinc oxide ates SiMe eas sso warns Riera wet 
i See een’ diva » “ork. re in car lots are %c. per lb. higher delivered Yellow ‘wee — ow 
an*-.¢ tapeaees oie oe. - Pac. Cst., and in less car lots are %c. per Ib. chrome (see Yellow, zinc) 
rt one ib ‘OTe. higher ex whse. Pac. Cst.; 50% leaded e' 5.6c Sulphide delivered to Pac, Cst. is ec. per 
on ow Gee te . per Ib. higher for car lots delivered Pac. Cst. !. higher for the pure and ic. for the others. 
sa 2 ‘ diva. .Ib. ot: - Palmitate, bbls..........06+ Ib. .32 = .88 en ee? ee “2: 
+Cole, VG. wo seee a pe oe Resinate, fused, pale, bbis...lb. .11 - .12 Zinc-ammonia chloride, dms., c.l., y 
bois, ot pyllVa:----1 OTH — precip., dms., divd......... . Be = wees | a) ee 
; wr Silicofluoride, bbis.......... Ib, .15 + .18 Le.1., works....... 100 Ibs. 6.70 - = — 
Prices on West Coast Ke. : a 
per Ib. higher. Stearate, tech., precip., or USP, ee ee ee ee i 
French process, com'l, lead ton lots..Ib. .30 - — Lol, divd., B..of Rockies. 
ree, bgs., c.l., dlvd. .Ib. O%- — less than ton lots....... Ib. .81 - .32 + i 
wi iva ot _ Sulphate, cryst., bgs., ws: ae diva... Fe. CB... c00. > O%- — 
eo C.l., vd... d -_ = i es. 8. -_ =- ex whee., Pac. cat... .Ib. -_ = 
Le... diwd....... OT%- — LOd, sccvccvcescece 100 Ibs. 4.35 - — Zirconium nitrate, kgs., worns.Ib. 3.00 - 4.00 
green seal, bgs., c.l., aiva. o a Cbooreccseseves 7 ng os -_ = Oxide, crude, 70-75%, ee . bbis., ee 
é - = LOLs ose cccegeeorvere . 4 - = -100. 
Le.l, dlwd........ .0%- — flake, bgs., c.l.......- 100 Ibs. 4.10 - — white, 98%, grd., kgs., Colle. 
bbis., c.l., divd....Ib. .08%- — LG@b, socccccccscoss 100 Ibs. 4.85 - — Ib. 1.80 - 2.00 
Le.L, divd........ O%- — bbis. ep OB cccccevcsce 100 Ibs. 4.35 - — 
red seal, bgs., c.l., dilvd., L@ele cccccccccccecs 100 480 - — 
nas. ane 08%- — ae. DBsS., C.l....e0es i lbs. oe -_ =— S h . R é 
Ook, GIVE. cc0 0000 OB. = CR, cece ceccecee - = 
bble., “el. divd....Ib. OB — bois. Milzscascsusiad 100 Ibe. $05 = — ynthetic hesins 
c.l., Giwd...... d - _ eee eee eee eee . © = thly listing 
white seal, bgs., c.1., ~ o% Sulphide,’ pure, bes., és. tb. 08% otians in walle sais and .< 
dl - - ene . ° ad - 
Medes GIs. cose 1. COh- — —§ _ Led, GIVE. .cccccccccese 08%- - branded paint materials will appear 
7 ene =: ‘ie vole ‘(8 ‘tons, dvd ie . < next in the February 1 issue of OPD. 





AZO ZING OXIDES MADE 10 ‘aa 
Va LU PHS 


You can meet every Navy, Maritime or 
Federal Specification with a depend- 
able AZO Zinc Oxide. Today as in 
peace-time American Zinc's complete 
line of zinc oxides meets the rigid re- 


quirements of army, navy and maritime. 


1 zawc OxIDES () 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK 


For Specification 


IT-Z-301 


(American Process) Use 


AZO - 227-11, 29 33, 44, 55 


Use 
AZ0-272-29 


For Specification 


ASTM-D-79-41 


(American Process) Use 


AZO - 222-11, 29 33, 44, 55 





For Specification 


J2-Z-] 
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“And Freedom’s banner 
streaming o’er us”’ 


Oil Paint-Druy 





South 
Newfoundland, $7.00; 
jan Ud Gale coke come 
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Looking Fore and Aft 

A goodly part of this issue of OPD is 
devoted to a summary of 1942 in terms 
of business in chemicals and related ma- 
terials and some venturing of views on 
1943 from the same standpoint. In large 
part this review and preview section of 
- the paper is interesting current reading; 
in larger part it is information that will 
keep against many a day of need. No 
prizes are offered for the refutation from 
time to time during the ensuing year of 
the forecasting which is limitedly at- 
tempted. 

The year now current, according to 
governmental officials who will have a 
hand in its fashioning for business pur- 
poses, will purpose “a lean, but sound and 
healthy civilian economy.” The military 
objective will be magnified greatly. As 
the WPB chairman puts it:— 

In 1943 we shall be living in a full war 
economy. ... It will be a hard year, but it will 
be fruitful. 

So, among the articles in this paper’s 
review section there is a peculiar timeli- 
ness about the one headed, “Concentra- 
tion of Industry.” It is suggested that 
you do not read that one until after you 
have gone through the record set down 
for 1942. Then, read again the comment 
of the WPB chairman (on page 39), and 
tackle the concentration item—it’s of- 
ficial. 

72d—OPD—Year 


Jobs and Qualifications 


The more Congress talks about the 
matter the clearer it becomes that the 


_ of prosecuting the war. 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


interest of the lawmaking syndicate 
chiefly vociferous with reference to 
“helping small business” is to get for its 
supporters a bigger share of government 
expenditures whether they deserve it or 
not. There are a dozen parallels be- 
tween the congressional philosophy in 
this matter and that under which it re- 
fuses to accept anybody else’s views or 
findings with respect to the rubber prob- 
lem. Their fixed idea—objective, if you 
will, or slogan, or something such—is the 
thing; the needs of the nation and such 
things as practicability and time and 
available materials and capability have 
no vote-holding auditory appeal. 

The “Small Business” group of gravy- 
getters now wants to pack SWPC and 
other agencies which have a part in the 
looking out for small business in the allo- 
cating of war contracts, because these 
agencies are not seeing that contracts are 
awarded to the politically deserving 
small fellows without bothering about 
whether they would have to sublet the 
job—at a profit, of course—to somebody 
actually and adequately equipped to - 
it at all. 

WPB and military units are inbiithie 
the small business phases of war produc- 
tion problems in a series of conferences 
scheduled for several industrial centers. 
This sort of investigation has been car- 
ried on before. It is marked by a desire 
to get work done which must be done. 
These investigators are not influenced by 
the plight of manufacturers who are not 
in any way qualified to meet official re- 
quirements in goods supplied. The ex- 
periences of all wars shows that poli- 
ticians have no such scruples. 

Small business is in a bad way in many 
instances. If the relieving of its plight 
is a Federal governmental function, let 
the relieving be done by subsidy. Objec- 
tionable as that may be and is, it is pre- 
ferable to buying war supplies which are 
not what they must be to be fit for their 
imperative purposes. Of course, it is ask- 
ing too much of frozen-out small busi- 
ness that it get into the very important 
job of adequately providing the nation 
with food at a reasonable cost. There are 
many opportunities in that line. But, 
most of them have no attraction for the 
sort of small businessman who wants a 
war job but cannot or will not qualify 
properly for it. 
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Legislating in Silence 

There is much to be said for the pro- 
posal that Congress set up an equilateral 
bipartisan committee to facilitate and ex- 
pedite the legislative aspects of the job 
The purpose of 
the committee, expressed by one of its 
sponsors in popular language, would be 
to streamline—that’s a word of a thou- 
sand meanings—the handling of bills 
dealing with the conduct of war. The 
functioning of the committee, seemingly, 
would consist largely of conference and 
consultation with the President and 
other members of the executive branch 
in the preparation of war legislation. 

The setting up of this streamlining 
group is advocated as a means of avoid- 
ing or at least minimizing public contro- 
versies between the two branches of the 
government. Such a consummation is 


most desirable from a variety of points 
of views, not the least of which is that of 
the effect of their squabbling on the 
morale of the fighting forces. 


There is 


more than a little desirability also in any- 
thing which would deprive intramural 
opponents of democracy of horrible ex- 
amples of its shortcomings. These ex- 
amples are also propagandic weapons for 
the enemies of democracy who, in all 
parts of the world, are more open and 
more drastic in their assaults. 

It is to be feared that, however good 
their intentions, the advocates of har- 
monizing in private are foredoomed to 
disappointing failure. Even a cursory 
perusal of the program of farm legisla- 
tion to be sought in the congressional 
session now current will convince any- 
one that there can be no silencing of that 
clamoring for preferential treatment. 

In truth it is to be expected that con- 
gressmen will arise in vocal might to op- 
pose any attempt to deny them the right 
to argue loud and long for something or 
another that is popular among their con- 
stituents who control a pocketful of votes 
here and there—how the arguer votes, if 
there be no recording, is often quite an- 
other matter. His duty is to proclaim to 
and for the petty politicians back home 
what is necessary in order that the foun- 
dations of democracy may not be sapped 
and the exalted principles of the found- 
ing fathers may not sink into the mire of 
—well, whatever may be the question be- 
fore the house. 

And it would be a comparatively sure 
wager that ten minutes after Congress- 
man Cockeye came out of a harmonizing 
consultation he would be spreading his 
side of the matter all over the place— 
and extending his remarks for weeks in 
the Congressional Record. Say, does that 
10 percent cut in the use of print paper 
apply in that connection? 
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The Margarin Program 

It is notable that the new Congress has 
not yet had a mass rising of its farm bloc 
members in protest against the WPB re- 
allocation of supplies of edible oils which 
is directly and specifically designed to in- 
crease the output of oleomargarin.—It 
may well be that, between the time when 
this is written and the time when it is 
read, this dereliction of their bounden 
duty will have been remedied by the 
most explosive antimargarin outburst the 
nation has ever known. 

Here’s hoping that WPB stands fast to 
its purpose of providing the people with 
a healthful, tasty fatty breadspread abun- 
dantly and cheaply. There are, however, 
various handicaps to this, aside from the 
aversion of the embuttered farmers to 
being denied the right to monopolize the 
nation’s fatty complement of its daily 
bread. 

The supply of vegetable oils, natural 
and hydrogenated, necessary for the au- 
thorized increase in margarin production 
is ample—in the aggregate. But, the dis- 
tribution of hydrogenated oils among 
their various finished products and the 
competitive status of the several impor- 
tant industries consuming vegetable oils 
which may be eaten has already brought 
end-use allocating. A bigger problem is 
that bugbear or bottleneck or gremlin, or 
whatever, common to all business — lack 
of transportation facilities. This also may 
call for official remedying. 

Business should become considerate of 
the need for more margarin; also of the 
possibility that the agriculturists and the 
anti-inflationists will get together suc- 
cessfully for a further increase in the 
taxes on margarin. 
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Analysis 


@ Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. has always regarded the careful 
and intelligent examination of all products as not only 
a necessary but also an important part of its manufac- 
turing processes. We believe that the uniformity and 
high purity of our products cannot be assured without 
thorough examination and that it involves more than 
just the routine checking of materials against certain 
specifications. 

The personnel of our Analytical Department is of the 
highest caliber and every effort has been made to make 
the most modern equipment available. Through thorough 
and careful analysis it has been possible for this depart- 


ment to make many suggestions which have resulted in im- 


MANUFACTURING 


CHEMISTS 


proved products and improved methods of manufacture. 

The research division of this department is constantly 
striving to improve or devise new techniques for the ex- 
amination and analysis of our materials. New products, 
too, have always occasioned considerable analytical re- 
search, it often having been necessary to revise existing 
analytical methods to a great extent, or even to devise 
entirely new procedures. Needless to say, all of this 
would be impossible if analysis were considered to be 
merely a routine matter. 

We feel that the reputation for dependability and high 
quality which our products enjoy is due in no small 


measure to our Analytical Department. 


e ESTABLISHED 1849 


Chas. Pfizer « Co., Inc. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK e 





444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE SECRET WEAPON 
THE AXIS COULDN'T 
UNDERSTAND! 


T IS an intricate, subtle, highly com- 
plex weapon. It is built to tolerances 
of one ten-thousandth of an inch, yet 
it’s the most rugged and powerful 
thing in the world. It represents thou- 
sands of tons of plans, specifications, 
blue prints, detail drawings . . . acres 
and miles of plants built from ground 
to roof overnight ... lights burning 
late in hundreds of thousands of offices 
and laboratories . . . " 
It’s the mightiest weapon the world 
has ever known — the secret weapon the 
Axis couldn’t understand — the weapon 
that will win this war, and win the 
peace that follows 
this war. 























It’s the American"way 

4 of life and work, the 
American way of 

DOING! 
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BARRETT CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Phenols Cumar* (Paracouma- Solvent Naphtha 
Cresols rone-Indene Resin) Hi-Flash Solvent 
Cresylic Acid Rubber Compounding Hydrogenated Coal-tar 
Xylenols Materials Chemicals 

Tar Acid Oils Barretan* Flotation Agents 
Naphthalene Pickling Inhibitors Anhydrous Ammonia 
Phthalic Anhydride Benzol Sulphate of Ammonia 
Butyl Phthalate Toluol Arcadian* the Ameri- 
Pyridines Xylol can Nitrate of Soda 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 





ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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Coaltar Chemicals 


Basic Products Continue Extremely Tight in Market for Coaltar 
Chemicals Resulting in Shortages Among Intermediates 
And Acids—Anthraquinone Dye Quota 70 Percent 


Basic products continued in an extremely tight position last week in 
the market for coaltar chemicals, and producers had little hope of 
1943 offering anything but a tighter situation all around. Indications 
were that war needs are to become larger and that non-essential users 
of coaltar products are to have less and less chance of securing supplies 
of certain items as the year progresses. 

It was reported that the rubber deadline had been put at September 
1 and that every effort is being expended to have a gigantic synthetic 
rubber industry supplying needs by that date. The government for 
some time has been taking large quantities of benzol for its stockpile 
to be used in connection with the synthetic rubber program and, from 
present indications, the movement of this material to that stockpile 
is not likely to decline. Lend-lease shipments of phenol continued 
extensive and toluol moved directly into munitions manufacture in 
tremendous volume. Large quantities of naphthalene were being con- 
sumed by the heavy production schedule on phthalic anhydride. In 
view of these conditions among basic products it is not difficult to 
understand the tight position of the market for coaltar acids and 
intermediates. 

Civilian quotas for all anthraquinone dyes for the first quarter of 
this year will remain at 70 percent of 1941 consumption. Export quotas 
for such dyes for the first quarter will remain at 8 percent of each 
manufacturer’s monthly production. These quotas have been estab- 
lished in an amendment just issued by the War Production Board to 


conservation order M-103. 


Operations in the steel industry last week were schedules at 97 per- 


cent of capacity, a decline of 1.2 
points from the previous week, 
when the rate was 98.2 percent, 
according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. In the corre- 
sponding week of last year it was 
93.8 percent. 


Basic Products 


Benzol.—War needs are extremely 
heavy. Large movement of material 
to government stockpile for use in 
connection with synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. Takings for aviation gasoline 
extensive. Less and less for non-es- 
sential uses. Quotations unchanged. 
Estimates of byproduct cokeoven op- 
erations in week ended December 26 
indicate production from that source 
of 3,778,500 gallons of benzol. 

Coaltar.—Supply level unchanged. 
Rate of activity unaltered. Prices the 
same. Estimates of byproduct coke- 
oven operations in week ended De- 
cember 26 indicate production from 
that source of 14,748,600 gallons of 
coaltar. 

Creosote Oil.—Needs of utilities and 
railroads continue about unaltered. 
Quotations show no change. Esti- 
mates of byproduct cokeoven opera- 
tions in week ended December 26 in- 
dicate production from that source of 
780,000 gallons of creosote oil. 

Naphthalene.—Large movement of 
material into phthalic anhydride pro- 
duction continues. Transactions gov- 
erned by WPB allocations with output 
of crude heavy and demand for balls 
and flakes seasonally light. Price 
schedules unchanged. Estimates of by- 
product cokeoven operations in week 
ended December 26 indicate produc- 
tion from that source of 1,645,500 
pounds of crude and refined naphtha- 
lene. 

Phenol.—Lend-lease shipments are 


heavy. Little available for interme- 
diates. Prices steady. Estimates of 
byproduct cokeoven operations in 


week ended December 26 indicate pro- 
duction from that source of 219,400 
pounds of phenol. 

Toluol.— Non-essential users have 
little chance of securing supplies with 
munitions needs at current heavy 
level. Quotations firm. Estimates of 
byproduct cokeoven operations in 
week ended December 26 indicate pro- 
duction from that source of 755,700 
gallons of toluol. 

Xylol.—WPB allocation order gov- 
erns transactions. Supplies expected 
to grow tighter. No change price- 
wise. Estimates of byproduct coke- 
oven operations in week ended De- 
cember 26 indicate production from 
that source of 170,600 gallons of xylol, 
crude and refined. 

Chicago, Jan. 6.—Starting the new 
year, business generally in coaltar bases 
remains steady. Demand is good and 
there is no indication of any special ac- 
cumulation of material seeking buyers 
under conditions which would threaten 


Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical coaltar products 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year. 
130.1 130.1 130.1 130.1 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 
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the prevailing price structure. Demand 
for benzol and most other products is 
good. Ruling prices exclusive of tax 
are:—Benzol, 90 percent, 15c. per gallon; 
toluol, 28c.; 10-degree xylol, 27c.; sol- 
vent naphtha, 27c.; creosote oil, grade 1, 
154c. 


Hydrogenated Solvents 


Cyclohexane.—Active demand, and 
prices unchanged. 


Cyclohexanol.—No change in mar- 
ket position. Quotations confirmed. 


Cyclohexanone.—Consumers taking 
material in good volume. Prices show 
no change, 


Methylcyclohexanol.— No letup in 
active demand. No movements price- 


wise. 
Coaltar Acids 


Anthranilic.— Market tone is un- 
changed. Supplies tight. Prices same. 

Fumaric.—No change in level of de- 
mand. Supplies remain tight. Quo- 
tations firm. 

Gamma.—No alterations pricewise. 
Demand unchanged from levels re- 
cently prevailing. 

H.— Market tone firm. 
continue tight. 
wise. 

Laurent’s.—Supplies 
tone very firm. 

Maleic.—Material in steady demand. 
Quotations unaltered. 

Malic.—Rate of activity unaltered. 
Prices confirmed. 

Picric—No new features in market. 
Prices show no change. 

Sulphanilic.—Material in tight sup- 
ply. Interest good. Prices unchanged. 

Tobias.—No change in market tone. 
No alterations in price schedules. 


Supplies 
No movements price- 


low. Market 


Other Intermediates 


Alphanaphthol. — Demand active. 
Prices unaltered. 

Anilin. — WPB allocations govern 
transactions. Supplies of oil and salts 
tight. Prices firm. 


Current prices on coaltar products are given in the alphabetical list 
of prices beginning on page 9 
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Anthraquinone.—Civilian quotas for 
all anthraquinone dyes for first quar- 
ter remain at 70 percent of 1941 con- 
sumption. 

Benzaldehyde.— Material in tight 
supply. No change in level of interest 
or prices. 

Diethylanilin. — Supplies 
light. Prices firm. 

Dinitrobenzene.— Demand exceeds 
available supplies. Prices confirmed. 

Dinitrotoluene.—Demand heavy, and 
supplies light. Prices same. 

Diphenylamine.—Market tight. 
quiry remains good. 

Metanitroanilin. — Offerings limited. 
No change pricewise. 

Metaphenylenediamine. — Material 
under WPB allocation order. Needs 
continue heavy. Prices show no 
change. 

Nitrobenzene.—Market firm. 
plies very tight. 

Phthalic Anhydride. — Material un- 
der WPB allocation and use control. 
Both production and demand heavy. 
Tone very firm. 


remain 


In- 


Sup- 


Coaltar Colors 


The demand and supply situation in 
the market for coaltar colors showed 
little change over the past week and 
no alterations pricewise were noted. 
Civilian quotas for all anthraquinone 
dyes for the first quarter of this year 
remain at 70 percent of 1941 consump- 
tion. Export quotas for such dyes for 
the first quarter remain at 8 percent 
of each manufacturer’s monthly pro- 
duction. 


Wilson & Bennett Co. Now 
Inland Steel Container Co. 
Wilson & Bennett Manufacturiag 


Company, Chicago, a subsidiary of 
the Inland Steel Company, an- 
nounced, effective January 1, 1943, 


the company name was changed to 
Inland Steel Container Company. 
For several years this company has 
been operated as a subsidiary of the 
Inland Steel Company under the 
management of H. Denbigh Ellis, 
president. The regular line of steel 
containers, drums and pails has been 
recently expanded to include fiber 
containers required to fill the demand 
for packaging many essential war 
products. 

72d—OPD—Year 
Steel Barrel Output Off 


Production of heavy steel barrels 
and drums in November, 1942, was 
1,387,527, compared with 1,497,688 for 
October, 1942, and 1,585,523 for No- 
vember, 1941, according to the Bureau 
of Census. Shipments were 1,385,721 
for November, 1942, as against 1,504,- 
324 for October, 1942, and 1,603,788 
for November, 1941. Stocks at the 
end of the month totaled 48,604. Out- 
put of light type barrels and drums 
in November, 1942, reached 325,324, 
compared with 288,894 last year. 
Shipments were 327,311 for Novem- 
ber, 1942, compared with 272,285 for 
October, 1942, and 289,268 for Novem- 
ber, 1941, while unfilled orders at the 
end of month were 786,559. 
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Trade Briefs 


Anhydrous alcohol production in 
Brazil during the period September 
1941-August 1942 amounted to 25,000,- 
00 gallons, according to trade reports. 


W. R. Hucks, manager of the raw 
materials division of the B, F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, has joined the 
operating division of the Rubber Re- 
serve Company. 


Bulgaria’s salt production, which 
now reaches 8,000 to 10,000 tons an- 
nually, is to be raised, within the 
next few years, to 50,000 tons, ac- 
cording to trade reports. 


Davison Chemical Corporation, Bal- 
timore, has awarded the contract for 
the erection of a storage building, 60 
by 120 feet and one floor high, on the 
east side of Curtis Creek. 


I. G. Farbenindustries recently ac- 
quired an interest in the Juganil Com- 
pany, a new Yugoslavian firm, accord- 
ing to press reports. The company 
handles chemical products and anilin 
dyestuffs. 


H. C. Eaton, manager of the Quaker 
State Oil Refining Company, Farmers 
Valley, Pa., plant, is recovering from 
an accident incurred in his home re- 
cently. 
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Buy War Bonds—Invest More 
Than 10% of Your Salary 





Lacquer Sales for 1942 


Sales of clear and pigmented lacquers, lacquer bases and dopes and thinners, as reported by 158 manufacturers to 
the Bureau of Census for each quarter and the entire year 1942, with returns for the last quarter partly estimated, show 
a grand total of 48,896,673 gallons, having a value of $70,675,458. The quarterly reports and the twelve months’ totals for 
last year, with comparisons for the two preceding years, follow:— 


———Total—_——_ 


1942 Gallons Value Gallons Value Gallons Value 
Firat Quarter. .cccccscscese 14,018,699 $19,541,305 8,751,652 $5,540,171 3,346,017 $7,752,049 
Second quarter........+.++. 11,595,507 17,528,016 3,029,689 4,599,713 3,292,684 7,749,725 
Third quarter............+. 11,696,951 16,888,227 3,008,432 4,438,909 3,183,654 7,089,564 
*Fourth quarter..........+. 11,585,516 16,717,910 3,105,864 4,515,926 3,204,763 7,636,950 


r-— Clear laquers—, 


--Pigmented Jacquers—, -Bases and dopes— 


Total (year)......scssee 
1941 total (year)........... 
1940 total (year)........... 


64,504,681 
47,969,129 





* Partly estimated. 


48,896,673 $70,675,458 
84,070,734 
61,273,829 


12,895,637 $19,094,719 
15,452,423 20,859,734 
11,343,308 15,354,328 


16,944,149 
12,912,860 


13,027,118 $30,228,288 
38,669,696 
28, 842,508 


-———Thinners——__, 

Gallons Value Gallons Value 
940,571 $1,183,342 5,980,459 $5,065,748 
786,133 997,396 4,487,301 4,381,182 
916,129 1,221,078 4,588,736 4,188,676 
950,234 1,211,548 4,676,825 4,218,496 
8,593,067 $4,613,364 19,733,321 $17,804,097 
8,699,517 4,098,907 28,408,592 20,447,307 
2,547,021 2,757,340 21,165,940 14,319,653 
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Plastic, Coldwater Paint, 
Calcimines Sales: 1942 


Sales of plastic and coldwater paints 
and calcimines, as reported by sixty 
manufacturers to the Bureau of Cen- 
sus for the first ten months of 1942, 
with estimates on the returns for the 
two concluding months, compared with 
those for 1941 and 1940:— 


Plastic paints— *1942 1941 1940 
Pounds ...... 6,084,078 8,197,919 7,895,717 
Value ....... $487,007 $619,282 $5¢0,662 

Coldwater 

paints— 





Value ....... $7,917,707 $7,502,753 $5,831,944 
Calcimines— 

Pounds ...... 36,074,068 58,639,250 60,781,201 

Value ....-4- $1,715,710 $2,572,672 $2,543,269 

* Sales for November and December esti- 


mated. 
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Segressemann Joins 
Fine Organics, Inc. 

Ernest Segressemann has been made 
technical director and vice-president 
of the Fine Organics, Inc., according 
to Nicholas M. Molnar, president. Mr. 
Segressemann has been with National 
Oil Products Company, Harrison, 
N. J., for seventeen years as chief 
chemist of production research, Fine 


Organics, Inc., specializes in the 
manufacture of fine chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. 
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Fertilizer Tag Sales: 1942 
Fertilizer tax tag sales for 1942, 
composed of exact returns for the first 
eleven months and estimates on those 
for the concluding month, follow:— 


r—— Equivalent tons———~ 
1041 


*1942 1940 
Virginia ...... 415,803 399,377 393,069 
North Carolina, 1,322,095 1,150,343 1,076,730 
South Carolina. 694,344 729,447 685.510 
Georgia ....... 849,588 806,326 762,725 
Florida ....... 644, 54,664 568,671 
Alabama ..... 566,750 581,500 575,900 
Mississippi .... 364,687 368,667 319,508 
Tennessee 178,486 141,461 147,311 
Arkansas ..... 143,358 124,475 101,000 
Louisiana ..... 171,791 182,010 156,775 
TeOXAS ...cseees 129,814 142,666 118,199 
Oklahoma ..... 8,747 12,950 7,363 
Totals, South. 5,499,572 5,298,886 4,912,561 

Indiana ......-. 446,641 340,161 802,7! 
Illinois .....+.- 81,564 63,004 51,748 
Kentucky ..... 147,682 121,976 123,102 
Missouri ...... 70,852 86,964 87.577 
Kansas ....... 11,415 19,186 17,931 

Totals, Mid- 

WOE cocccse 758,154 631,291 583,108 
Grand totals... 6,257,726 5,926,177 5,495,669 





* Sales for December estimated. 


America Built Her 


Burma Roads in Peace 


America built the finest highway system in the 
world. That highway system today is paying the 
nation an unexpected ‘‘dividend."’ For the devel- 
opment of the American highways contributed to 
the growth of the American coal tar industry and 
the coal tar industry is now one of the important 
sources of highly-essential war materials. 

Large quantities of coal tar that formerly went 
into roads are now being used to make pitch coke 
and carbon pitches that are important in aluminum 


manufacture. . 


. core pitches that help speed the 


casting of airplane and tank parts . . . naphthalene, 
from which is made one of the ingredients of 
flashless powder and of new-type paints for battle- 


ships . 


. creosote to pressure treat timber for 


construction work, where it is releasing much- 


needed steel . . . tar acids for plastics . . 


. and 


many other products. 
Koppers is producing millions of gallons of 
coal tar for these purposes.—Koppers Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 
THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 
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Murphy Chosen 
A.C.S. Editor 


—Continued from page 7 

chemical specialties. For the past 
three years he has been editor and 
general manager. 

Mr. Murphy was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., August 20, 1899. He attended 
the public schools of Brooklyn, and 
after graduating from Boys High 
School he entered Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, where he received 
the B. S. degree in 1921. 

He began his industrial career as a 
member of the research staff of the 
Air Reduction Company, Elizabeth- 
port, N. J. In 1922 he went with the 
American Cyanamid Company as sales 
engineer. He left the American Cy- 
anamid Company in 1923 to join the 
Naugatuck chemical division of the 
U. S. Rubber Company. Under a 
special assignment he studied poten- 
tial markets for heavy industrial 
chemicals in the New England area. 
After completing this survey, he was 
named the vice-president of George 
Chemicals, Inc., this post including 
the vice-presidency, in charge of 
manufacturing, of a subsidiary, the 
Seaboard Crystal Company. In 1928 
he became sales assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Mutual Chemical Com- 
pany of America. Mr. Murphy is co- 
author of “Strategic Materials in 
Hemisphere Defense” published last 
Fall. 
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Holiday Mementoes Received 


OPD acknowledges with sincere ap- 
preciation to its friends the receipt of 
their holiday greetings and expres- 
sions of good-will. Among them re- 
cently arriving were:— 


A holiday-dressed expression of the 
faith of our fathers, from Faesy & Best- 
hoff, Inc., New York. 

Flag-decked card of thanks and 
wishes for victory, from the Druggists 
Supply Corporation, New York. 

Card of Christmas and New Year 
wishes, with a picture of the American 
attack on Tripoli in 1804, from C. P. 
Chemical Solvents, Inc., New York. 
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Card of cheerful greeting, with an 
apology for short supplies, from the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, meal 
department, Edgewater, N. J. 

Season’s greetings, in a letter mark- 


ing its twenty-fifth anniversary, from 
the Mefford Chemical Company, Los 
Angeles. 

A paper weight from Horn, Jeffers 
& Co., Burbank, Calif. 

Calendar refill from the Mutual 
Chemical Company, this city. 


Christmas issue of the Hercules mixer, 
with its customary art and literary con- 
tributions by tots and teens of Hercu- 
lite families, from the Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Card of greetings, never changing, 
from Edward P. Paul & Co., New York. 
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Chemical Companies 
Dissolved Are Listed 


—Continued from page 7 

mediate steps to secure reinstatement. 
A list of dissolved corporations, which 
by name are indicated to be drug and 
chemical or oil and paint companies 
follows:— 


Drug, Chemical Corporations 


A. & P. Drug, Inc., Ace-High Drug Co., 
Inc., Airport Chemists, Inc., Albert 
Pharmacy, Inc., American Medical 
Preparations, Inc,, American Remedies & 
Export Co., Anesthedent Laboratories, 
Inc., Angle-American Pharmaceutical 
Corp., Apex Drug & Cosmetic Shop, Inc., 
Arcady Chemists, Inc., The Arista 
Pharmacy, Inc., Atkins Chemical Co., 
Ausley Drug Corporation, Averon Cos- 
metics, Inc. 

B. S. C. Laboratories, Inc., Banner 
Chemical Corporation, Barton Labora- 
tories, Inc., Bayside Hills Pharmacy, Jnc., 
Beaucaire Chemists, Inc., Bee-Al Labora- 
tories, Inc., The Bell Wonder Medicine 
Company, Berkowsky Drug Company, 
Bernenke Pharmacy, Inc., Bethpage Cut 
Rate Drug Company, Bies Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Bingo Insecticide 
Company, Bisco Laboratories, Inc., Bison 
Drug and Chemical Company, Bizzarri 
Pharmacy, Inc., Blatman’s Pharmacy, 
Inc., Broad Park Pharmacy, Inc., Brook- 
lyn Medical Battery & Instrument Com- 


pany, Browne Laboratories, Inc., 
Buchanan Pharmacy, Inc., Burt Drugs, 
Inc. 


Camp Woods Pharmacy, Inc., Carnegie 
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Chemists, Inc., Cedar, Max, Pharmacy, 
Inc., Cele Laboratories, Inc., Chambers 
Chemists, Inc., Chauncey Chemical Cor- 
poration, Chemical Research, Inc., Chra- 
moy Drug Stores, Inc., Clearzol Chemical 
Corporation, Central Pharmaceutical Co., 
Comet Laboratories, Inc., Concord Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Condor Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Consolidated Laboratories, Inc., 
Copen Pharmacy, Inc., Corona Dental 
Art Laboratory, Inc., Crest Pharmacy, 
Inc., Creston Drug Company, Cuban 
Molasses Corporation, Culbertson Cos- 
metics, Inc. 


D. G. Cosmetics Corporation, D. & H. 
Pharmacy, Inc., Dale Chemists, Inc., 
Dawson-Meyer Chemicals, Ine. De 
Gaynor, Chemists, Inc., Delma Drugs, 
Inc., Dermer’s Pharmacy, Inc., Dexter 
Pharmacy, Inc., Dorb the Chemist Phar- 
macies, Inc., Duralium Laboratories, Inc. 


Economical Drug Corp., Eisen Phar- 
macy, Inc., Elby Extract Co., Inc., Eldo- 
rado Chemists, Inc., Empirer Drug Co., 
Inc., Enar Pharmacy, Inc., Enemzt Phar- 
macy, Inc., Enterprise Drug Corporation, 
Espee Pharmacy, Inc., Essbee Drug Store 
Corporation, Essex Laboratories, Inc., 
Evador Pharmacy, Inc., Experimental 
Reduction Laboratory, Inc. 


Falls Laboratories, Inc., Favorite Cos- 
metic & Drug Company, Feldstar Drug 
Co., Fire Proofing Chemical-Dorr Process, 
Inc., Formite Chemical Corporation, Foss 
Chemical Company, Fragrant Perfumes, 
Inc., Friendly Pharmacy, Inc. 

G. & O. Drug Co., Gale Exterminator, 
Inc., Garden Pharmacy, Jackson Heights, 
Inc., Gerard Dental Laboratories, Inc., 
Getz the Chemist, Inc., Gly Chemical 
Corporation, Golden Rule Pharmacy, Inc., 
Goldwin Drugs, Inc., Gotham Chemical 
Company, Inc., Graybar Chemical Com- 
pany, Gray’s 59th St. Pharmacy, Inc., 
Green Chemists, Inc., Guardian Chemists, 
Inc. 

Hamilton Wholesale Drug Corporation, 
Handler’s Drug Stores, Inc., Harmac 
Chemists, Inc., Hedley Laboratories, Inc., 
Herold Drug Company, Hillgreen Chem- 
ists, Inc., Hotel Edison Pharmacy, Inc., 
Howard Pharmacy, Inc. 

Ingram’s Pharmacy, Inc., 
Chemicals, Inc., Intravenous 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Jolie Cosmetics 
Drugs, Inc. 

K-M-S Laboratories, Inc., Kings Oxygen 
& Ambulance Service, Inc.; Kingston 
Pharmacy, Inc., Kingway Cosmetic Shop, 
Inc., Knickerbocker Pharmacy, Inc. 

La Cross Chemical Company, L’Ardy 


Interstate 
Research 


Corporation, Juana 


Cosmetic Laboratories, Inc., Larmel 
Chemical Corporation, Leev-No-Ring 
Chemical Company, Lewis Chemicals, 


Inc., Liberty Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Local Drugs, Inc., Lorraine Cosmetics, 
Inc., Lusol Chemicals, Inc. 

M. F. C. Chemical Corporation, MHB 
Chemical Works, Inc., M. S. Chemical 
Products Corporation, Main Dental Labo- 
ratories, Majestic Dental Laboratory, 
Inc., Marlboro Cosmetic Shop, Inc., 
Melamed Pharmacy, Inc., Metamol 
Chemical Corporation, Modeform Health 
Studios, Inc., Modex Pharmaceutical 
Company. Moreau Laboratories, Inc., 
Morgenroth’s Pharmacy, Ine., Morse 
Laboratories, Inc., Munsch Protzmann 
Company’s Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 

Nabar Pharmacy, Inc., National 
Medical-Dental Products Corp., Nelson 
Laboratories, Inc., Nero Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Nozol Pharmacal Co., Inc. 

O. B. Soap Company, Ola Laboratories, 
Inc., Ovex Chemical Company, Oxford 
Chemical Corporation, Oxinal Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Parrott Chemical Company, Inc., Pax 
Drug Company, Pennsylvania Alcohol & 
Chemical Company, Perfecto Medo- 
Equipment Corporation, Permanent Moth- 
proofing Laboratories, Inc., Pixo Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc., Priavera Cos- 
metics, , Inc. Principal Pharmacy, Inc., 
Prostho-Dental Laboratory, JInc., Pugliese 
Pharmacy, Inc., Pyramid Chemical Im- 
port Company, Inc. 

R. & H. Chemical Corporation, Red Star 
Pharmacy, Inc., Reese Laboratories, Inc., 


Regal Chemical Corporation, Regent Drug 
Stores, Inc., Remedia Drug Company, 
Rexard Drug Store, Inc., Rochester 
Vanilla Company, Rodmore Chemists, 
Inc., Roseland Pharmacy, Inc., Ruscon 
Chemicals, Inc. 


Sachs’ Drug Store, Inc., Saigood Chem- 
ists, Inc., St. Nicholas Ethical Pharmacy, 
Inec., Salinol Chemical Corporation, 
Schamber Chemical Company, Shafer’s 
Pharmacies, Inc., Shell Pharmacy, Inc., 
Shepard Pharmacy, Inc., Sherard Phar- 
macy, Ince., Sherry Pharmacy, Inc., 
Shine-On Chemical Products, Inc., 
Spencer Chemists, Inc., Standard Chemi- 
cal Products, Inc., State Drug Corpora- 
tion, Sterling Chemicals, Inc., Stronghold 
Malt Products Corporation, Stuzin Drug 
Company, Inc., Super-Cola Corporation, 
Superior Drug Service, Inc., Surf Phar- 
macy, Inc., Sutphin Chemist Shop, Inc., 
Synthorg Chemical Company, Inc. 

Terra Chemical Corporation, Thorough- 
bred Remedy Company, Triangle Dental 
Laboratories, Inc., Trucraft Dental Labo- 
ratory, Inc., Tunnel Pharmacy, Inc. 

Ungar Laboratories, Inc., Union Phar- 
macal Company, United Laboratories, 
Inc., Unity Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Universal Magnesia Corporation. 

Valmas Drug Company, Inc., Vander- 
bilt Pharmacy, Inc., Vexo Chemical Com- 
pany, Vita-Mint Chewing Gum Corpo- 
ration. 

Waverly Chemists, Inc., Weinman Drug 
Company, Welworth Drug Company, 
Whitcup Chemists, Inc., Whyex Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Yonkers Drug & Cosmetic Corporation, 
Zaos Pharmacal Company, Zimmerman 
Pharmacy, Inc., First Aid Pharmacy, Inc., 
Fifth Avenue Perfume Company, 
Twentieth Century Cosmetics, Inc., 674 
Lexington Avenue Pharmacy, Inc. 


Oil and Paint Corporations 


Acme Petroleum Service Corporation, 
Advance Spray Painting, Inc., Aetna 
Crude Oil Corporation, Allegheny Petro- 
leum Products Corporation, Allen Paint 
Exchange, Inc., Arte Oil Corporation, 
Avenue B Paint Corporation. 

Besjean Petroleum Corporation, Bonus 
Fuel Oil Company. 

Cato Petroleum Distributors, Inc., 
Challenger Fuel Oil Corporation, Chelsea 
Dye Works, Inc., Chesterfield Paint & 
Color Corporation. 

D. & A. Fuel Company, Duplicate Color 
Corporation, Durso Fuel Corporation. 

Edison Piece Dye Works, Inc., Elm- 
wood Paint Store, Inc., Endurance Paint 
and Service Company, Eureka Oil Corpo- 
ration. 

Forest Painting Supply Company. 

Gable Dressing & Dyeing Corporation, 
Glen City Oil Company, Goodstein Paint 
Company, Graphic Lubricants, Inc., Gro- 
Tex Fuel Oil Company. 

Harris Brush Company, Hebun Oil & 
Gas Corporation, Hickory Grove Oil Cor- 
poration, Hillside Petroleum Station, Inc., 
Hoffman's Paint Company, Honest 
Measure Gas & Oil Company. 

Indian Guide Oil Corporation, Inter- 
County Oil Company, Kenwood Fuel 
Corporation. 

M. & O. Fuel Oil Corporation, Masia 
Paint Company, Metropolitan Nu-Enamel 
Corporation, Mid-Louisiana Oil Corpo- 
ration, Mid-State Oil Corporation, Model 
Paint and Wallpaper Company, Mohegan 
Paint Products, Inc., Monarch Fuel Cor- 
poration. 

Park Petroleum Company, Inc., Plama- 
lith Paint & Chemical Corporation, Pru- 
dential Fuel Oil Corporation. 

Rosoff Fuel Oil Corporation, Royalty 
Paint & Chemical Company. 

Sanbo Fuel Corporation, Southland 
Petroleum Corporation, Stanford Oil 
Service, Inc., Subscribers Fuel Oil Serv- 
ice, Inc., Syndicate Oil Corporation. 

Tex-Cal Oil Corporation, Tisdale Fuel 
and Oil Corporation, Trigold Oil Corpo- 
ration. 

U. T. S. Oil Corporation, U. S. Color 
Process, Inc., Upper Lubrication Oil 
Company of America, Inc. 

Watson Oil Company, Inc. 
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HOFFMANN - LA ROCHE, Inc. 


AT TUT ee ee |S 


@ Behind the Administration Building and Vitamin C Building 
pictured above in beautiful 100 acre Roche Pork, ore 18 
other buildings comprising this wltra-modem plant, pour- 
ing ovt Vitamins by the Tons to meet America's demands, 
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These synthetic organic chemicals serve all industry. Each group offers 
a wide range of properties. Because of the current demand for most 
of these products, the supply may be limited for the duration of the war. 


Vv 


Alcohols 
Methanol 
Ethanol 
“Synasol” solvent 
Isopropanol 
Butanol 
Methyl Amy] Alcohol 
2-Ethylbutanol 
Hexanol 
Heptanol-2 
2-Ethylhexanol 
Undecanol 
Tetradecanol 
Heptadecanol 


Glycols 
Ethylene Glycol 
Diethylene Glycol 
Triethylene Glycol 
Polyethylene Glycols 
Propylene Glycol 
Dipropylene Glycol 
“Kromfax” solvent 


Ethers and Oxides 
Ethyl Ether (Ethyl Oxide) 
Isopropy! Ether 
Butyl Ether 
Hexyl Ether 
Diethyl “Cellosolve” 
Diethyl “Carbitol” 
Dimethoxytetraglycol 
Dichlorethyl Ether 
“Chlorex” solvent 
Triglycol Dichloride 
Dichlorisopropyl Ether 
Ethylene Oxide 
“Carboxide” fumigant 
Dioxane 
Propylene Oxide 


CARBIDE 
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Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


PRODUCTS OF 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Glycol-Ethers 


Methy] “Cellosolve” 
“Cellosolve” solvent 
Butyl “Cellosolve” 
Phenyl “Cellosolve” 
Benzyl] “Cellosolve” 
Methyl “Carbitol” 
“Carbitol” solvent 
Butyl “Carbitol” 


Esters 


Ethyl Acetate 

Isopropyl Acetate 

Butyl Acetate 

Methyl Amy] Acetate 
2-Ethylbutyl Acetate 
2-Ethylhexyl Acetate 
Methyl “Cellosolve” Acetate 
“Cellosolve” Acetate 
“Carbitol” Acetate 

Butyl “Carbitol” Acetate 
Glycol Diacetate 

Glycol Diformate 
“Flexol” Plasticizer DOP 
“Flexol” Plasticizer 3GH 
“Flexol” Plasticizer 3GO0 
Diethyl] Sulfate 

Methyl Acetoacetate 
Ethyl Acetoacetate 

Ethyl] Silicate 


Ketones 


Acetone 

Synthetic Methyl Acetone 
Methyl Isobuty] Ketone 
Methyl n-Amyl] Ketone 
Diisobutyl Ketone 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Mesityl Oxide 


Isophorone 
Acetonylacetone 


Aldehydes 
Butyraldehyde 
2-Ethylbutyraldehyde 
2-Ethylhexaldehyde 
2-Ethyl-3-propylacrolein 


Organic Acids 
Butyric Acid 
2-Ethylbutyric Acid 
Caproic Acid 
2-Ethylhexoic Acid 


Anhydrides 
Acetic Anhydride 
Propionic Anhydride 
Butyric Anhydride 
Maleic Anhydride 


Chlorinated Compounds 
Ethylene Dichloride 
“Chlorasol” fumigant 
Propylene Dichloride 
Butyl Chloride 
Dichlorethyl Formal 
Ethylene Chlorhydrin 
Propylene Chlorhydrin 


Amines 
Butylamine 
Di-2-ethylhexylamine 
Ethylenediamine 
Diethylenetriamine 
Triethylenetetramine 
Tetraethylenepentamine 
Propylenediamine 
Morpholine 
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Monoethanolamine 
Diethanolamine 
Triethanolamine 
Diethylethanolamine 
Aminoethylethanolamine 
Phenylethanolamine 
Phenyldiethanolamine 
Ethylphenylethanolamine 
Triisopropanolamine 
Acetoacetanilide 
2-Chloracetoacetanilide 
2,5-Dichloracetoacetanilide 
Acetoacet-o-toluidide 
Phenylmethylpyrazolone 
Tetraethanolammonium Hydroxide 


*Tergitol” Penetrants 
**Carbowax”” Compounds 


*“Vinylite” Resins 
Polyvinyl Chloride 
Polyvinyl Acetate 
Vinyl Chloride-Vinyl 

Acetate Copolymer 
Polyvinyl Butyral 
“Vinylseal” adhesives 
“Vinyon” fiber 


“Columbia” Activated Carbon 


Hydrocarbons 
Methane 
Ethane 
Propane 
“Pyrofax” gas 
Butane 
Isobutane 
Ethylene 
Propylene 
Butadiene 


For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 


AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation « 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The words “Synasol,” “Kromfax,” “Chlorex,” “Carboxide,” “Flexol,” “Chlorasol,” “Tergitol,” “Carbowax,” “Vinylite,” “Vinylseal,” “Vinyon,” “Columbia,” and 
“Pyrofax” are trade-marks. of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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Chemical Industries Meet War’s Demands 
Financing of War Chemicals 


Planning for War Materials 


Urgent demands of war for equip- 
ment of a 9,000,000-man army and a 
3,000,000-man navy, as well as keeping 
the armies and civilian populations of 
the Allies supplied with essential ma- 
terials literally turned the United 
States from a land of plenty to a land 
of scarcity in 1942. What formerly 
were problems of surplus that taxed 
the best brains of the country soon 
turned into problems of shortages 
equally as imposing under a wartime 
program that had been expanded at 
the close of the year to over $240,000,- 
000,000—more than three times the 
size envisoned when Japan struck at 
Pearl Harbor on that memorable Sun- 
day morning, December 7, 1941. 


The shooting war in which the Unit- 
ed States was forced into active par- 
ticipation brought with it the closest 
kind of censorship on figures of sup- 
plies, consumption, imports, exports, 
capacity of industries in operations, 
and plants under construction. But 
some conception of the strides made 
to make up for the deficiencies in out- 
put can be gained from these official 
figures—at the start of 1942 govern- 
ment commitments for war plant ex- 
pansion totaled approximately $5,000,- 
000,000, and private commitments were 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000; 
twelve months later government com- 
mitments had been increased $8,000,- 
000,000 and private commitments be- 
tween $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000. 

In large part these new plants are 
turning out materials that flow directly 
into the channels of war uses, such as 
toluene from petroleum for the manu- 
facture of explosives, 100-octane gaso- 
line to propel the thousands of fighting 
planes now being turned out monthly, 
tin smelting, and synthetic rubber. But, 
together with the stockpiling activities 
being carried out by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, the program gives 
promise of a postwar period of plenty 
and the prospect of developing many 
new uses for the materials in peace- 
time pursuits. 


Materials That Were Needed 


Rubber, tin, and quinine, products 
on which we depended upon the Far 
East for our supplies, were among 
those in which the greatest pinches 
occurred, but by development of sub- 
stitutes—atabrine as a synthetic anti- 
malarial, synthetic rubber from petro- 
leum and grains—and the blanketing 
of Latin America with purchase con- 
tracts for such supplies as its countries 
were able to produce, enabled the gov- 
ernment to launch what it hopes will 
be a winning war against these short- 
ages. 

From the standpoint of domestic 
supply sources, or, rather, of ability to 
meet demands from the products avail- 
able in our own country, steel, alu- 
minum, magnesium and copper, were 
recognizable trouble spots even early 
in the defense program that became 
no less than acute before the war pro- 
gram laid down by President Roosevelt 
January 8, of building 60,000 airplanes, 
45,000 tanks, 20,000 antiaircraft guns 
and 8,000,000 tons of shipping in 1942 
was many months old. 

January 13 OPA and OPM an- 
nounced jointly a program to step up 
production of copper, lead, and zinc by 
subsidizing high-cost or marginal pro- 
ducers to enable them to enter into 
operations. February 26, William L. 
Batt, then director of materials, initi- 
ated a vast expansion of aluminum and 
magnesium production by directing an 
increase in aluminum production fa- 
cilities toward a goal of 2,100,000,000 


pounds form a top capacity of 1,450,- 
000,000 pounds, and magnesium to 725,- 
600,000 pounds from a top of 400,000,- 
000. The pinch in steel was first felt in 
plate production, and steps to correct 
it were taken early in January Then 


followed a pinch in alloy steels, and 
by the first week of March WPB had 
ordered a change in the specifications 
to conserve alloying elements, and lim- 
ited the use of such steels to war pur- 
poses. Immdiately thereafter WPB 
began a process of gradual elimination 
of all steels from civilian goods that 
was climaxed May 5 with an order 
banning the use of iron and steel in 
over 400 products in common use, 
ranging from tubs to pie plates. 
While these steps were being taken 
in the metals fields, activities of equal 
importance were under way in other 
fields. Steps were taken in January 
to bring about conversion of the bev- 
erage distilling industry to the produc- 
tion of 190 proof alcohol which culmi- 
nated finally in November, with the 
entire industry working toward this 
end, the production of beverage distil- 
lations becoming a war casualty for 
—Continued on page 52 


Financing by the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration for expansion or construction 
of new facilities for production of 
chemicals needed for war totaled $90,- 
580,898 as of October 31, 1942, accord- 
ing to a summary report filed with 
Congress December 15 by Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones outlining the 
activities of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidi- 
ary agencies in the war program. 

Without going into any details, Mr. 


Jones also reported that the activities 


of the Defense Supplies Corporation 
in the field of crude drugs include the 
purchase of quinine, ergot, opium, and 
santonin from foreign sources. In ad- 
dition, he added, the corporation is 
purchasing the frozen stocks of 
quinine sulphate in the United States, 
is financing the development of cin- 
chona bark in Central and South 
American producing countries, “and 
is contracting for the entire produc- 
tion of quinine sulphate and useable 
anti-malarial alkaloids to be produced 
by the four American processing con- 
cerns.” 

Total commitments of the RFC and 
its subsidiaries in the war program, 


Donald Nelson Appreciates 


The Chairman of the War Production Board tells OPD January 5, 
1943, also that he is confident of the services of the chemical 
industries. 


Chemicals play an irreplaceable part in the production of 
our ships, planes, tanks, and virtually every one of our weap- 
ons. Chemicals are the raw materials for all our explosives. 


At the same time, the industry manufactures the “sulfa 


” 


drugs that have saved the lives of so many of our wounded, 
and hundreds of other medicines used to keep soldiers and 
warworkers healthy and strong. 

The war uses of chemicals are more varied than those of 


steel. 


Over one thousand chemicals and chemical processes 


are involved in the building of a battleship. The cowlings 
of all of our modern planes are made of a shatterproof trans- 
parent plastic, which protects the pilot while enabling him 
to see clearly. Tanks and trucks and guns are coated with 
protective paints before leaving the factory. Agriculture, 
synthetic rubber, and metallurgy are only a few of the indus- 
tries that depend upon chemicals for their development. In 
addition to thousands of such direct contributions, the chemi- 
cal industry has an indirect role in practically all of the na- 
tion’s industrial and agricultural processes, now geared to 


wartime purposes. 


This great industry is now almost wholly converted to 
warwork. At the cost of considerable individual sacrifice and 
in the face of difficulties largely brought about by materials 
shortages, the chemical industry is now fulfilling military 


and allied requirements in full and on time. 


Individual 


manufactures have faced radical curtailments in their less- 
essential production in the spirit of the times, and the indus- 
try as a whole has shown an outstanding willingness to coop- 
erate with the War Production Board in its effort to send 


chemicals to war. 


Our goals are even higher in 1943. The chemical industry 
will be asked to increase its output of chemicals, of drugs, of 
paints, and of plastics still farther. I am confident that the 
chemical industry will continue to meet its schedules. 








the report showed, aggregated $18,289,- 
576,761, of which amount $4,805,482,566 
had been disbursed as of October 31. 
Total commitments of the Defense 
Plant Corporation were $8,333,839,503, 
of which $2,407,294,064 had been dis- 
bused, while commitments of the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation amounted 
to $3,650,725,563, of which $2,511,303,- 
120 is for domestic and $1,139,422,443 
for foreign activities. 


Commitment Quotas » 


Commitments made by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation included $102,- 
308,621 for purchase of drugs and 
chemicals, $27,500,00 for shellac, $1,- 
499,906,141 for aviation gasoline and 
component parts and aviation gaso- 
line plant expansion, $250,000,000 for 
Cuban sugar and molasses, $167,500,000 
for wool, $175,194,491 for rationed and 
frozen manufactured articles, $124,- 
546,627 for cordage fibers, $100,000,000 
to Russia for metals and materials, 
$82,000,000 for alcohol, $27,594,727 for 
silk, $26,781,070 for airplanes, $20,000,- 
000 for army exchange service, $6,000,- 
000 for rubber thread, and substantial 
amounts for numerous other items. 


The commitments in the field of 
drugs and chemicals were understood 
to be related directly to the stockpiling 
program of the government and in- 
volved these products:—Agar, bella- 
donna leaves and root, bleaching pow- 
der, caledon, khaki dye, calcium car- 
bide, cinchona bark (quinine, etc.), 
derris root, ergot, ipecac, metapara- 
cresol, nitrate of soda, opium, poly- 
vinyl chloride, quebracho, quinine 
products, quinine development, rote- 
none-bearing roots and powder. 


In the field of fats and oils, the fol- 
lowing were listed in the report:— 
Cashew-nutshell oil, castor beans, co- 
conut oil, cohune-nut oil (expansion 
of production facilities), linseed oil, 
oiticia oil, rapeseed oil, sperm oil, sun- 
flower seed oil, tung oil. 


Aleohol Stockpiling 


With reference to activities of the 
Defense Supplies Corporation in con- 
nection with stockpiling of alcohol, 
the report had this comment to make: 

The corporation has had two alcohol 
programs, The first consisted of the 
purchase of 190 proof ethyl alcohol for 
stockpiling. The stockpile originally set 
by WPB was recently increased. Due to 
the shortage of acceptable tank storage 
facilities, it may not be possible to reach 
the amount contemplated. 

The second program covers the pur- 
chase and redistillation of high wines. 
The corporation has redistilling contracts 
with seven processors under which high 
wines are purchased at negotiated prices, 
shipped to the processors, and converted 
into 190 proof ethyl alcohol. The pro- 
gram as originally established was later 
substantially increased. It is estimated 
that the average cost of such alcohol 
produced from high wines will be ap- 
proximately 68c. per gallon as against 
the OPA ceiling price of 50c. per gallon. 
This operation will entail a substantial 
loss to the corporation. 


Production Funding 


In reporting on the activities of De- 
fense Plant Corporation in expanding 
production facilities for chemicals, 
Mr. Jones gave no details as to the 
quantities of the various chemicals to 
be produced, nor did he break down 
the list completely to show all the 
chemicals involved. Only these bare 
facts were revealed:—For increasing 
production of alcohol, the corporation 
had committed itself in the amount 
of $5,925,120; chlorine, ammonia, 
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caustic soda, nitrate of soda, $26,984, 
280; glycerin, $5,665,162; oxygen, 
$17,179,335; phenol, $6,584,730; toluene, 
$16,044,748; other chemicals, 
$12,197,52. 


In the field of metals, Mr. Jones re- 
ported that commitments amounting 
to $737,391,674 have been made by the 
Defense Plant Corporation and RFC 
for expansion of aluminum produc- 
tion. This includes the construction 
of twelve plants for production of 
aluminum, which in the opinion of 
WPB and the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, together with the capacity 
of privately owned plants and what 
we are able to buy from Canada, will 
provide sufficient aluminum to meet 
our requirements. Commitments of 
$422,074,007 have been made for mag- 
nesium manufacturing, including con- 
struction of sixteen plants which will 
produce sufficient supplies to meet 
requirements. 


Other expenditures in the metals 
field by the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion were:—$2,902,756 for beryllium, 
$16,483,146 for chrome, $62,567,640 for 
copper, $1,493,000 for magnesite, 
$6,565,000 for manganese, $20,670,000 
for nickel, $800,885,079 for steel and 
pigiron (including ferromanganese 
and ferrosilicon), $4,170,000 for an- 
talum, $6,300,000 for tin (smelter), 
$423,465 for tungsten, $5,260,000 for 
vanadium, $9,797,927 for zinc and 
lead, $26,377,141 for miscellaneous 
minerals. 


Rubber Replacement 


Reporting activities in the field of 
“Synthetic rubber” the report said:— 

The Rubber Reserve Company and the 
Defense Plant Corporation have ar- 
ranged with sixty-seven rubber, oil, 
chemical, utility, and other companies to 
provide, construct, or operate plants and 
facilities for the annual production of 
663,000 tons of butadiene, 172,500 tons of 
styrene, and other necessary chemicals 
and catalysts, to be used in the manu- 
facture for the rubber Reserve Com- 
pany of four types of synthetic rub- 
ber, namely, the  butadiene-styrene 
capolymer type, 705,000 tons annually; 
butyl rubber, 132,000 tons; neoprene, 
60,000 tons; and thiokol, 50,000 tons, a 
total rated capacity of 947,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber per annum, which, 
with a reasonable factor of safety, 
should produce substantially more than 
1,000,000 tons. The estimated cost of all 
of the plants and facilities aggregates 
$564,361,220. 

The sixty-seven plants are to be 
operated by the following companies:— 


= of 
ants 
American Car & Foundry Company... 1 
Atlas Oil Company of Louisiana......... 1 
Barium Reduction Corporation............ 1 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Company........ 1 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 4 
Cities Service Oil Company.............. 1 
Consolidated Oil Corporation.............. 1 
Copolymer Corporation®...............0005 1 
Crown Central Petroleum Company........ 1 
Davison Chemical Company............... 2 
Dow Chemical Company................s. 4 
Eastern States Petroleum Company....... 1 
EB. I. duPont de Nemours & Co........... 2 
ED, cab conspeene¢sesecces's 1 
Motes binak 0060900466008 66edeccee 1 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company...... << - 
General Synthetic Co.t..........eeeee0. eco A 
B. F. Goodrich Company................. 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company......... 4 
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Hancock Oil Company of California....... 1 
Humble Oil & Refining Company......... 2 
Koppers United Company................. 2 
Magnolia Petroleum Company.... 1 
Monsanto Chemical Compa 1 
National Synthetic Rubber Corporationt... 1 
Neches Butane Products Company...... 1 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company........... 1 
Pan-American Petroleum Company....... 1 
Phillips Petroleum Company.............. 1 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol Company... 1 
Quaker Oats Company............... eas 
Soa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 













Q. O. Chemical Company..... 
Shell Chemical Company.... vee 
Sinclair Refining Company................ 
Sinclair Rubber, Inc...........e0seeseeeere 
Southern California Gas Company.... 
Southport Petroleum Company....... 
Standard Oil Company of California. . » 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana......... 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana...... 
Sun Oi] Company........cecsecceccccecees 
eeeeeens. CORON RGIIs oc 0 6c oc cewibcccrecceces 
United States Rubber Company........... 
Ugite Sales Corporation.............0++5 e i 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corporation. 1 





* Copolymer Corporation owned by Arm- 
strong Rubber Company, Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company, 
Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Company, Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Company, Sears Roebuck 
Rubber Company, 

+ General Synthetic Company owned by 
Siberling Rubber Company, General Latex & 
Chemical Cor} oration, General Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Jenkins Brothers, and Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Corporation. 

t National Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
owned by Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Lee 
Rubber & Tire Company, Hamilton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Goodall Rubber 
Company, and Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

§ Neches Butane Products Company owned 
by Atlantic Refining Company, Gulf Oil Com- 
pany, Pure Oil Company, Socony Vacuum 
Company, and Texas Company. 


Metals Reserve Program 


In addition to the funds expended by 
the Defense Supplies Corporation in 
the field of nonferrous metals, the 
Metals Reserve Company, another sub- 
sidiary of RFC, was shown by the 
report to have made commitments in 
this same field aggregating $3,224,348,- 
323, of which $1,812,087,030 is for do- 
mestic activities and $1,412,261,293 is 
for foreign activities. 

The commitments made by the 
Metals Reserve Company include $326,- 
519,958 for aluminum, alumina, and 
bauxite, $328,428,926 for copper and 
copper ore, $107,497,252 for lead and 
lead ore, $272,212,121 for tin and tin 
ore, $166,112,350 for tungsten, $65,- 
166.699 for chrome, chrome concen- 
trates, and chrome ore, $57,748,476 for 
zine, zinc concentrates, and zinc ore, 
and substantial amounts for numerous 
other items. 

Among these other items were (1) 
purchase of antimony from China, 
Mexico, Central and South America at 
an approximate cost of $12,698,000; (2) 
cryolite purchases of $5,308,000; (3) 
graphite from foreign sources at a cost 
of $5,480,000; (4) mercury from Mex- 
ico, Canada, and South American coun- 
tries as well as from domestic sources, 
totaling $12,872,000; (5) mica from for- 
eign sources at a cost of $9,673,000; 
(6) nickel from foreign sources, total- 
ing $8,317,000; (7) platinum from 
abroad, costing $1,707,000; (8) silver of 
foreign production in the amount of 
10,000,000 ounces at 45 cents an ounce 
to be made available to industry under 
WPB allocation. 


Concentration of Industry 


Concentrating production of civil- 
jan goods into as few plants as are 
required to produce essential quan- 
tities is a production principle thor- 
oughly studied by WPB in 1942, al- 
though its application was not wide- 
spread. It is a system widely used 
as a wartime efficiency measure in 
most of the warring nations, friends 
and foes alike, and will undoubtedly 
be extended in the United States in 
1943. 


Chairman Donald H. Nelson an- 
nounced last July that WPB had 
“approved the principle of concentra- 
tion of industry as a means of alle- 
viating the strain on the civilian 
economy by the war effort.” Con- 
centration of production is practical 
wherever one or more of the follow- 
ing conditions is found in an indus- 
try producing essential civilian 
goods:— 


1. Where the industry has manufac- 
turing facilities in excess of those re- 
quired to produce the permitted amount 
of goods for civilian production, and 
where the facilities are suitable for pro- 
duction of military goods. 

2. Where production of civilian goods 
has been so restricted that efficient oper- 
ation of all firms in the industry is not 
possible. 

3. Where a substantial part of the 
production of civilian goods is found to 
be in areas where there is a shortage of 


labor, power or warehouse facilities or 
where assembly of raw materials and 
distribution of the finished product 
would place a burden on transportation 
which would be avoided if production 
were elsewhere. 


Crosscutting Impracticable 


In our war economy, the production 
of goods for civilian use must be cut 
to an irreducible minimum, except in 
those rare instances where production 
of the article can cause no impedi- 
ment to the war effort. 

If, in a given civilian goods indus- 
try, production is cut to 25 percent 
of normal, it is impracticable to per- 
mit all the firms in the industry to 
continue to operate. It is of no con- 
sequence that the owner of the plant 
might be willing to sustain the loss 
and the workers satisfied with three 
days employment per week. Plant 
facilities, power and labor would be 
wasted—and in a war economy noth- 
ing may be wasted. 

By concentrating production into as 
few plants as can produce that 
amount, working full time and at full 
efficiency, maximum efficiency can be 
attained. All the other plants must 
be utilized in some other way. Equip- 
ment capable of producing military 
goods should be so utilized if possible. 
Some equipment may be useful in 
other plants. The workers can most 
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certainly be used—in the factories, in 
service, trades and on the farms. 


Industries Already Affected 


The first concentration order, issued 
May 15, affected both heating and 
cooking stoves. It prohibited stove 
manufacture by firms whose sales in 
1941 amounted to $2,000,000 or more, 
and by all plants, regardless of size, 
in thirty-nine areas in fifteen States 
where the supply of labor was short. 

Of the 229 firms in the stove indus- 
try, 171 had sales in 1941 of less than 
$2,000,000; they were outside the labor 
shortage areas and were permitted to 
continue to make simplified types of 
stoves, No standard model was 
adopted but elimination of unneces- 
sary features tended to unify types. 
No scheme of compensation of the 
closed firms by those remaining in 
the field was set up. No provision 
was made to conserve the value of 
trade marks or brands of firms which 
had to cease stove manufacture. 

Many firms, particularly the larger 
ones, converted to war production— 
in most cases, at higher levels of em- 
ployment than before the order was 
issued. Other firms, whose equip- 
ment did not lend itself readily to 
war production, found it impossible 
to get war work, and many of their 
workers have gone into war plants. 
Shortage of materials has hampered 
production of permitted volume by 
the firms still producing stoves. 

An order governing the typewriter 
industry has been called a concentra- 
tion order, but it has few of the char- 
acteristics of concentration. Produc- 
tion was stopped entirely in the four 
large firms and permitted to continue 
in the one remaining firm, whose nor- 
mal production volume was less than 
3 percent of that of the total industry. 
Even this small amount was cut al- 
most in half and the whole of this 
permitted production is for military 
and government requirements. The 
typewriter order was, in reality, a 
stop-production order with an excep- 
tion—not a concentration order. 

The bicycle industry has been con- 
centrated according to pattern. There 


were twelve firms in the industry, 
which in 1941 built 1,800,000 bicycles. 
Production was cut to 10,000 a month 
and confined to two firms; 6,000 bi- 
cycles are to be built by a firm in 
Massachusetts, 4,000 by one in Ohio. 
Trademarks were eliminated. A single 
initial letter following the serial num- 
ber identifies the manufacturer. No 
compensation is provided for the firms 
denied production. The model being 
built is a standard one, christened 
the “Victory” model when it was 
brought out. 

The other ten bicycle manufacturers 
are largely engaged in war produc- 
tion, some of them with employment 
greater than before, but others have 
found conversion to war work diffi- 
cult. 


Committee in Charge 

August 26 the Chairman of the War 
Production Board set up a Commit- 
tee on Concentration of Production 
of which Joseph L. Weiner, Deputy 
Director of the Office of Civilian 
Supply, is chairman. On this com- 
mittee are represenatives of the 
Smaller War Plants Division, the Di- 
rector General for Operations and of 
the Labor Production Division. It de- 
termines what industries are to be 
concentrated and the arrangements to 
be made. 

The operation of the Controlled 
Materials Plan will provide a base on 
which to build concentration plans, 
since it will determine the amount 
of materials available for the produc- 
tion of civilian goods. With this basic 
factor known, it becomes a simpler 
matter to arrange for the efficient 
production of the required volume. 
CMP also will assure materials for 
the permitted volume. 

It is erroneous to consider concen- 
tration as a negative procedure. With- 
out concentration an industry cut, say 
to 25 percent might disappear en- 
tirely. Concentration prevents this 
and provides efficient production of 
the necessary 25 percent, and reason- 
able profits for the remaining pro- 
ducers. 


Manpower Blueprinted for War 


Government economists and statisti- 
cians charged with the duty of sup- 
plying the man behind the man behind 
the gun, estimate that by the end of 
1943 the United States will need 
53,500,000 men and women working at 
jobs turning out munitions, gathering 
in the harvest of agriculture, and’ per- 
forming the hundreds of other tasks 
required to win the war. 

Faced with acute labor shortages in 
some strategic industrial areas, and an 
abundance of labor in others, but, 
more importantly, the problem of hap- 
hazard withdrawal of essential man- 
power from essential industries for the 
armed forces that is a continuous 
threat to maintenance of an adequate 
production level, government officials 
have seen the problem of manpower 
rapidly emerging as No. 1 in the global 
war. 


Evaluating Needs 

To meet this threat, the War Man- 
power Commission and the Selective 
Service System, in co-operation with 
employers in the essential war indus- 
tries, have entered upon a scheme for 
charting the manpower needs of the na- 
tion—a blueprint, so to speak, to guide 
both the government and industry in 
the withdrawal of men from industry 
for the armed forces. The blueprint 
takes two forms:—(1) Manning tables 
to offer a sensible method of evaluat- 
ing the personnel and production prob- 
lems of each plant and the best meth- 
od of meeting them, and (2) replace- 
ment schedules listing by name the 
male employes who are subject to 
draft and must be replaced if opera- 


tions are to continue without dis- 
ruption. 
The manning tables are forms, 


which, when filled out, provide a 
realistic inventory of the personnel 
and job classifications in each plant. 
Filling of the forms is not compulsory 
but is voluntary on the part of the em- 
ployer. They are to be distriputed on 
request by tke regional offices of WMC 
to employers whose plants are engaged 
at least 75 percent in war production 
or who are performing some essential 
service, such as are the public utili- 
ties, the railroads, and so on. 





Essential Activities Listed 


Industries chiefly affected by the 
plan and expected to make extensive 
use of the manning tables in the com- 
ing months are the following thirty- 
five which have been designated as 
“essential activities” by the War Man- 
power Commission for general guid- 
ance of the local draft boards in the 
induction of workers into the armed 
forces:— 


Production of aircraft and parts. 

Production of ships, boats and parts. 

Production of ordnance and accessories. 

Production of ammunition. 

Agriculture. 

Processing of food. 

Forestry, logging and lumbering. 

Construction. 

Coal mining. 

Metal mining. 

Nonmetallic mining and processing and 
quarrying. 


Smelting, refining, and rolling of 
metals. 
Production of metal shapes and 
forgings. 


Finishing of metal products. 

Production of industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment. 

Production of machinery. 

Production of chemicals and allied 


products. 
Production of rubber products. 
Production of leather products. 
Production of textiles. 
Production of apparel. 
Production of stone, clay and glass 
products. 
Production of petroleum, natural gas 


and petroleum and coal products. 

Production of finished lumber products, 

Production of transportation equip- 
ment. 

Transportation services. 

Production of materials for packing 
and shipping products. 

Production of communication equip- 
ment. 

Communication services. 

Heating power and 
services. 

Repair services. 

Health and welfare services. 

Educational services. 

Governmental services 
federal). 

Technical, scientific and management 
services. 


illuminating 
than 


(other 
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War Materials Control 


In attempting to make certain the 
commodities needed for war produc- 
tion were channeled to the war in- 
dustries and not “wasted” on non- 
essential production, the control sys- 
tem went through no less than three 
major shake-ups during 1942. By 
January 16 the Supply, Priorities and 
Allocations Board (SPAB), which had 
replaced the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission (NDAC) in 1941, 
was itself replaced by the War Pro- 
duction Board (WPB) with Donald M. 
Nelson resigning his executive post 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
to become its chairman. A week 
later WPB had absorbed all the func- 
tions and duties of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management (OPM) and that 
agency went out of existence. 

The WPB was in response to pub- 
lic demand for a one-man agency to 
run the war production program and 
President Roosevelt delegated to Mr. 
Nelson personally just about all the 
wartime powers so far as production 
and procurement go. These in turn 
were delegated by Mr. Nelson to the 
heads of the various industry branch- 
es to do whatever was necessary to 
fit the industry into war production. 


No immediate change was made in 
the priorities system and priorities 
were continued to be issued in such 
volume that the whole system showed 
signs of breaking down until the last 
week in March when a specific re- 
quirements approach to the control 
and distribution of scarce materials 
was begun. This was what was known 
as the Production Requirements Plan 
and a company was required to make 
a single application for priority as- 
sistance covering all of its estimated 
materials needs over a three months 
period. The applicant had to submit 
full information as to inventories and 
end use of his products. 

The difficulties with this program, 
however, was in plotting the end-use 
preducts, a system of allocation 
classification symbols set up in priori- 
ties regulation No. 10 issued June 3. 
While the classification scheme it- 
self was comparatively simple, it 
proved to be full of too many head- 
aches for industry, particularly the 
chemicals industry, and priorities 
regulation 10 subsequently was re- 
voked when the Controlled Materials 
Plan was announced November 2 to 
gradually replace the PRP and the 
priorities system. 


CMP Replaces PRP 

The CMP, like a modern irrigation 
system, is based on knowledge of ma- 
terials requirements all the way down 
the line, from prime contractors to 
subcontractors, and on a measured 
control of the flow of these materials 
from the “headgate” or national pool 
of critical materials down to the last 
channels and outlets of war indus- 
tries. The plan is to be put into 
effect partially in the second quarter 
of 1943, and completely by July 1. 
At first it will cover only carbon and 
alloy steel, copper and aluminum, but 
broadened later to include other ma- 
terials. 

The scheme is a grand plan of al- 
location, comparable in many respects 
to the production plans of Great 
Britain and Germany, but while the 
various plans of channeling scarce 
materials into war industries were 
being tried, modified, abandoned and 
new ones placed into operation the 
various industry branches were step- 
ping up the issuance of conserva- 
tion and preference orders cutting 
down on available supplies of mate- 
rials for civilian uses. By the close 
of the year more than 200 “L” or- 
ders placing limits on production or 
use of materials or articles, 250 “M” 
orders imposing priority controls over 
materials, and 130 “P” orders assign- 
ing blanket preference ratings to a 
company or companies engaged in im- 
portant work had been issued. A 
mumber of the orders were revoked 
after no longer serving any useful 
purpose, while countless amendments 
were made to others as the supply 
picture went through its changes. 


Chemicals Division Personnel 
The Chemicals Division of the War 
Production Board has grown to be- 
come one of the largest if not the 
largest agency in the entire WPB set- 
up. 


Personnel of the division has 





been increasing steadily under the 
pressure of ever mounting problems 
in the chemicals field growing out of 
the war until its employees now num- 
ber over 700. 


The division is one of several di- 
visions of the Commodities Bureau 
which was established in November 
by Ferdinand Eberstadt, vice-chair- 
man of WPB, in his streamlining of 
the WPB preparatory to operation of 
the Controlled Materials Plan. Head- 
ing up the bureau is E. W. Reid, who 
was chief of the chemicals branch 
before it was changed to a division. 

Director of the Chemicals Division 
is D. P. Morgan and his three prin- 
cipal assistants are Walter G. Whit- 
man, Lawrence Brown and James W. 
Raynolds. Mr. Brown is assistant di- 
rector in charge of staff functions, 
while Mr. Raynolds and Mr. Whitman 
are responsible for the work of the 
various sections. Mr. Raynolds has 
direct supervision over these sec- 
tions:— 

Drugs and cosmetics; fats and oils; 
protective coatings; plastics and syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Mr. Whitman’s supervision extends 
over these sections:— 

Alcohol and solvents; aromatics and 
intermediates; and inorganics. 

Heads of the various sections and 
section units are:— 

Drugs and cosmetics section, Fred J. 
Stock, chief, and C. A. Willard, deputy 
chief. 

Biological and medicinal chemicals 
unit, J. T. Batson, chief; botanical and 
imports unit, T. F. Currens, chief; vita- 
mins and agar unit, J. T. Batson, acting 
chief; and cosmetic unit, Robert Blair, 
chief. 

Fats and oils section, T. L. Daniels, 
chief, and R. W. Capps, deputy chief. 

Imports and distribution control unit, 
T. A. Barber, chief; soap and glycerin 
unit, E. W. Wilson, chief; fish and ma- 
rine oils unit, J. F. Coburn, acting chief; 
edible oils unit, C. Prindeville, chief; 
high lauric acid oils unit, J. W. Baker, 
chief; industrial oils unit, E. G. Brown, 
chief. 

Protective coatings section, E. H. Bucy, 
chief, and Wells Martin, deputy chief. 

Paint and varnish unit, B. M. Belcher, 
chief; printing ink unit, T. J. Craig, 
chief; coated fabrics unit, P. F. Corbin, 
chief; pigments and colors, T. Starkie, 
acting chief; associated materials unit, 
Coleman Caryl, chief. 

Plastics and synthetic rubber section, 
F. H. Carman, chief. 

Thermoplastics unit, James Turnbull, 
chief; synthetic rubber plant require- 
ments, G. L. Roberts, chief; thermoset- 
ting unit, C. Rector, chief; adhesives 
unit, N. Anderson, chief. 

Alcohol and solvents section, John 
Boyer, chief. 

Industrial alcohol unit, R. H. Grimm, 
chief; grain distilled spirits unit, Roland 
French, chief; solvents unit, William 
Mueller, chief; molasses unit, H. Naisa- 
wald, chief. 

Aromatics and intermediates 
W. F. Twombly, chief. 

Coaltar products unit, Edward Casey, 
chief; intermediates unit, H. M. Harker, 
chief; plasticizers and glycols unit, R. 


section, 


G. Ruark, chief; cellulose unit, E. L. 
Pearson, chief. 

Inorganic section, J. W. Wizeman, 
chief. 


Chiorine-alkali unit, J. C. Leppart, 
chief; nitrogen unit, H. H. Meyers, chief; 
agricultural chemicals unit, T. E. Milli- 
man, chief; acids, salts and gases unit, 
F. B. Blakemore, chief; compressed 
gases unit, R. H. Rowan, chief; insecti- 
cides and fungicides, Warren Moyer, 


chief. 


Among the “L,” “M” and “P” or- 
ders issued during 1942, affecting in- 
dustries and products covered by the 
REPORTER are:— 


Aleohol and Solvents 


Administrator: John Boyer 

Acetic anhydride, M-243, © effective 
October 20, 1942, allocation: restricts de- 
livery and use. 

Antifreeze, L-51, effective May 14, 1942, 
limit yearly production to certain speci- 
fied quotas. 

Butyl alcohol, M-159 (amendment), ef- 
fective May 28, 1941, complete alloca- 
tion according to monthly authorization 
of Director of Industry Operations. 

Distilled Spirits, M-69, effective Jan- 
uary 10, 1942, revised October 13, 1942, 
complete allocation. ‘Restriction pre- 
vented any producer equipped for such 
production to use facilities for any other 
production. 

Ethyl alcohol and related compounds, 
M-30, effective August 28, 1941, con- 
serve supply and directs distribution; 
amendment eliminated preference rat- 
ing A-l-j; amendment 2, November 11, 
1942, restricts deliveries of rubbing alco- 
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amendment 3, December 2, 1942, 
cos- 


hol; 
further restricts use of alcohol in 
metics. 

Isopropyl alcohol, M-168, effective May 
30, 1942, established complete allocation 
control. 

Methanol, M-31, effective August 22, 
1941, conserved supply and directed dis- 
tribution. 

Methylethylketone, M-169, effective 
May 30, 1942, established complete al- 
location control. 

Molasses, M-54, effective December 31, 
1941 (amendments), restricted delivery, 
use and consumption; amendment 4, ef- 
fective November 2, 1942, restricted use 
of Louisiana molasses. 


Aromatics and Intermediates 


Administrator: W. F. Twombley 
Alcohol, capryl, M-167, effective May 


30, 1942, allocated through producers 
and distributors. 
Alcohol, hexahydric, M-270, effective 


December 15, 1942, complete allocation. 

Anilin, M-184, effective July 13, 1942, 
complete allocation. 

Benzene, M-137 (amended), effective 
April 20, 1942, restricted use, delivery, 
complete allocation control. 

Chemical cotton pulp, M-157, effective 
May 28, 1942, complete allocation, 
amended October 20, 1942. 

Cotton linters, M-12, effective August 
19, 1941 (amendments), controls produc- 
tion and sale; specified exceptions. 

Diphenylamine, M-75, effective Jan- 
uary 30, 1942, complete allocation. 

Formaldehyde, M-25, effective August 
23, 1941, amendments 1 to 6, assigns 
preference ratings to specified users. 

Furfural, M-224, effective September 
5, 1942, complete allocation control. 

Glycols, M-215, effective September 5, 
1942, complete allocation control. 

Naphthalene, M-105, effective May 6, 
1942, complete allocation. 

Phenols (amendment), M-27, effective 
August 30, 1941, complete allocation 
order, amendment 1 and 2. 

Phosphate plasticizers, M-183, effective 
July 7, 1942, complete allocation. 

Phthalic anhydride, M-214, effective 
September 5, 1942, complete allocation 
control. 

Phthalate plasticizers, M-203, effective 
August 1, 1942, complete allocation. 

Pyridin, M-105, effective July 29, 1942, 
complete allocation order. 

Toluene, M-34, effective August 28, 
1941, complete allocation, amendment 1 
and 2. 


Drugs and Cosmetics 
Administrator: Fred J. Stock 


Agar, M-96, effective February 9, 1942, 
conserve agar solely for bacteriological 
media. 

Caffeine and theobromine, M-222, ef- 
fective September 5, 1942, conserve caf- 
feine and theobromine principally to 
essential uses; amendment, effective No- 
vember 27, 1942, complete allocation. 

Cinchona bark, quinine and totaquine, 
M-131, effective April 4, 1942, conserve 
cinchona bark, quinine and totaquine. 

Cinchonidine, cinchonine and quini- 
dine, M-13l-a, effective June 19, 1942, 
conserve the cinchona “by-alkaloids” to 
anti-malarial purposes. 

Nutgalls and tannic acid, M-204, effec- 
tive August 8, 1942, conserve nutgalls to 
prime processing into tannic acid USP 
and the latter solely to burn treatments. 

Vitamin A, fish liver oils, L-40, ef- 
fective February 10, 1942, restrict vita- 
min A in pharmaceuticals, foods, and 
foods by potency levels. 


Fats and Oils 
Administrator: T. L. Daniels 


Cashew nut shell oil, M-66 (amend- 
ment), effective January 13, 1942, con- 
serve supply and directed distribution. 

Castor oil, M-235, effective September 
25, 1942, allocation of use. 

Coconut oil, babassu oil, palmkernel 
oil, high lauric acid, M-60, effective 
March 20, restricted use, processing, in- 
ventory, sales and_ deliveries; oils 
(amendment), effective September 16, 
1942, increase inventory restrictions. 

Fats and oils, M-71, effective Decem- 
ber 29, 1941, conserve supply and 
directed distribution; revised September 
9, 1942; further limitation; amended 
October 27, 1942, extension of exemp- 
tion; amendment No. 2, effective No- 
vember 24, 1942, changes effective date 
of quota restriction to October 1, 1942. 

Glycerin, M-58, effective March 30, 
1942; amended September 3, 1942; 
amended December 10, 1942, restrict de- 
livery, use and inventory. Use in anti- 
freeze prohibited. Now under complete 
allocation. 


Glycerin recovery, M-193, effective 
November 10, 1942, fix standards of re- 
covery. 


Mineral oil polymers, M-258, effective 
November 17, 1942, complete allocation. 

Oiticica oil, M-238, effective, October 
6, 1942, complete allocation. 

Palm oil, M-59, effective March 20, 
1942, conserve supply and directs dis- 
tribution. Permits use in manufacture 
of tin, terneplate, black plate and for 
glycerin recovery purposes. 

Petroleum sulphonate, M-188, effective 
November 10, 1942, complete allocation. 


Rapeseed oil, M-77, effective October 
6, 1942, complete allocation. 

Sperm oil, M-40, effective October 16, 
1941, complete allocation. Must justify 
and use on application PD 481; amend- 
ment, effective October 27, 1942, pro- 
vided small order exemptions. 

Tung oil, M-57, effective October 6, 
1942, complete allocation. 


Inorganic Chemicals 
Administrator: J. W. Wizeman 


Ammonia synthetic, and chemical de- 
rivatives derived therefrom, M-164, ef- 
fective May 30, 1942, complete alloca- 
tion control. 

Arsenic, M-152, effective May 22, 1942, 
complete allocation. Amended July 11, 
1942, provides that 500 pounds per quar- 
ter may be purchased without special 
authorization. Amendment October 21, 
1942, controls end use and inventories. 

Byproduct ammonia and sulphate of 
ammonia, M-163, effective May 30, 1942, 
complete allocation control. 

Calcium carbide, M-190, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, complete allocation. 

Chemical fertilizers, M-231, effective 
September 12, 1942, complete allocation, 
amendment No. 1, effective September 
23, 1942, allows U. S. sales for seeding 
air ports; amendment No. 3, effective De- 
cember 4, 1942, provides for further ex- 
emptions, substitutions quotas and re- 
Strictions. Allocates for various states 
of the Union. 

Chlorate chemicals and perchlorates, 
M-171, effective June 1, 1942, complete 
allocation; 25 pounds of chlorate per 
purchaser per month may be delivered 


without special authorization. (Controls 
inventories.) 
Chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents, 


M-41 effective October 15, 1941, regulates 
delivery, resale, inventory, and reserve 
for allocation. Amended October 10, 
1942, to permit use of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride for certain purposes at rate of 
100 percent of use during base period 
until December 31, 1942. 

Chlorinated paraffin, M-189, effective 
August 10, 1942, complete allocation. 

Chlorine, M-19, effective July 26, 1942, 
complete allocation, amended December 
1, 1942. 

Chlorine, M-19-a, effective July 6, 1942, 
high test hypochlorite and chloride of 
lime completely allocated. 

Chlorine for pulp and paper, L-11, 
effective November 1, 1941, limits use of 
chlorine in pulp production. Pulp and 
Paper Branch in association with Chemi- 
cal Branch. 

Chromium chemicals, M-18-b, effective 
March 26, 1942, restricts use in specific 
items. 

Copper chemicals, M-227, effective 
September 9, 1942, complete allocation 
control. 

Cyanamid and chemicals derived there- 
from, M-165, effective May 30, 1942, com- 
plete allocation control. 


Dichlorethyl ether, M-226, effective 
September 5, 1942, complete allocation 
control. 


Explosives, industrial, P-86, assigns 
preference ratings to materials for pro- 
duction (as assigned). 

Inventory, M-161, effective June 1, 1942, 
inventory restriction exceptions including 
borax and boric acid, salt, soda ash, 
caustic soda, soda silicate and sodium 
sulphate. 

Insecticides, germicides, P-87, assigns 
preference ratings to materials for pro- 
duction. 

Lithium compounds, M-191, effective 
July 16, 1942, complete allocation. 

Mercury, M-78, effective January 1, 
1942, curtailing use in certain items 
(marine paints—vermillion mercury ful- 
minate), amended August 5, 1942. 

Phosphate rock, M-149, effective May 
11, 1942, permits accumulation of excess 
inventory. 

Phosphorus, M-230, effective September 
9, 1942, complete allocation control, for 
amounts in excess of 1,000 pounds. 

Pyrethrum, M-179, effective June 13, 
1942, complete allocation. 

Rotenone M-133, effective April 13, 1942 
(amendment), restricts use, delivery, and 
processing, amended June 6, 1942, re- 
served for agriculture. 

Silica gel, M-219, effective September 
3, 1942, complete allocation, amended 
October 16, 1942, provides for small order 
exemptions. 

Soda Nitrate, M-62, effective January 
15, 1942, complete allocation. 

Sulphur, M-132, effective April 18, 1942, 
permits delivery and acceptance of in- 
ventory to encourage the building up of 
inventories. 

Sulphuric acid, M-257, effective Decem- 
ber 5, 1942, complete allocation. 

Sulfamic acid and derivatives, M-242, 
effective October 3, 1942, allocation. 

Tin chemicals, M-43, effective Decem- 
ber 17, 1941, complete allocation. Pro- 
hibits delivery and acceptance without 
authorization. 


Plastics and Synthetic Rubber 


Administrator: F. H. Carman 

Acrylic monomers and acrylic resins, 
M-260, effective December 10, 1942, com- 
plete allocation. 

Acrylonitrile, M-158, effective May 14, 
1942, complete allocation. 

Butadiene, M-178, effective July 1, 1942, 
complete allocation. 
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Cellophane, L-20, effective November 8, 
1941, limits use for packaging for certain 
purposes materials (amendments). 


Formaldehyde, M-25 (amendments), 
effective August 23, 1941, assigns pref- 
erence ratings to specified users. 


Methacrylate scrap, M-154-b effective 
August 14, 1942, directs return of scrap 
material to producer. 

Phenolic resin and phenolic resin 
moldings compounds, M-246, effective 
November 4, 1942, complete allocation, 
amendment No. 1, effective November 
18, 1942, exempts materials during month 
of December, 1942, where made from 
phenol allocation for November. 

Styrene, M-170, effective June 1, 1942, 
complete allocation. 

Thermoplastics, M-154 (amendment), 
effective June 27, 1942, sets up ladder 
uses to govern distribution of all types 
of thermoplastics to users; amendment 
1, postponed operation until August 15, 
1942; amendment 2, further postponing 
of scheduling of operations by manufac- 
turers until October 1, 1942; amendment 
4, postponed scheduling of operations by 
manufacturers until January 1, 1943. 

Vinyl acetate, M-240, effective October 
8, 1942, complete allocation. 

Vinyl polymers, M-10, effective June 9, 
1941 (amendments), complete allocation. 


Protective Coatings 
Administrator: E. H. Bucy 


Aluminum paints, pigments, M-l-g, 
effective March 10, 1942, allocated alum- 
inum pigment paints as to use, manu- 
facture and disposition. 

Aromatic petroleum solvents, includ- 
ing xylols, M-150, effective May 26, 
1942, complete allocation. 

Carbon black, furnace type, M-244, ef- 
fective November 1, 1942, restricts de- 
livery and use. 

Ethyl cellulose, M-175, effective June 
18, 1942, complete allocation. Deliveries 
by specific authorization. 

Naphthenic acids and naphthenates, 
M-142, effective May 5, 1942, regulates 
production, use, and delivery. Alloca- 
tion with respect to deliveries by pro- 
ducers. 

Nitrocellulose (soluble), M-196, effec- 
tive August 6, 1942, deliveries by pro- 
ducers allocated and directions may be 
given in respect to production. 

Paraphenylphenol resins, M-254, ef- 
fective November 1, 1942, complete al- 
location control. 

Phthalic alkyd resins, M-139, effective 
January 1, 1943, complete allocation. 

Printing ink, M-53, effective March 30, 
1942, restrictions on deliveries and use; 
revised June 29, 1942. 

Resins, natural, M-56, effective April 
16, 1942, regulates use, delivery, inven- 
tory and sale. As amended June 5, 1942, 
merely imposes three end use restrictions 
on consumption. 

Shellac, M-106, effective April 14, 1942, 
restricts sale, use and delivery; with few 
exceptions. Amendment, July 31, 1942— 
shellac under complete allocation. 

Zine sulphide pigments, M-128, ef- 
fective May 5, 1942, establishes monthly 
producer’s pool. 


Priorities and Allocations 
Administrator: As Indicated 


Glass container and closure simplifica- 
tion L-103, effective May 5, 1942 (amend- 
ments), order being rewritten. Sched- 
ules on glass containers. (D. C. Knapp.) 

Maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies, P-89, effective January 23, 1942, 
assigns preference ratings to materials 
for production, amendment 3, effective 
September 10, 1942, further assignment 


of preference ratings to producers. 
(L. L. Newman.) 
Metal closures for glass container, 


M-104, effective April 3, 1942 (amended), 
to conserve supply of tin by directing 
use in manufacture of closures. (D. C. 
Knapp.) 

Production Requirements Plan, P-90, 
assigns preference ratings to materials 
for production on three months’ basis. 
(As assigned L. Leonard.) 

Reagent chemicals, P-135, effective 
November 5, 1942, preference rating as- 
signments. (L. L. Newman.) 

Sheet steel for steel drums, M-45, ef- 
fective December 31, 1941, steel drum 
limitation. (D. C. Knapp.) 

Steel drums, M-197, effective Novem- 
ber 14, 1942, restricts production and 
conserve supply of drums, prohibited 
their use by number of industries. 

Tinplate and turneplate, M-81, effective 
April 6, 1942, restricts manufacture, 
sale, delivery and use in tin cans. 
(D. C. Knapp.) 


Chemical Priority Orders 
Administered by Other Divs. 


Cadmium chemicals, M-65, effective 
January 17, 1942, conserves supply end 
directs distribution; amended June 2%, 
further restrictions on delivery. 

Chlorinated rubber, M-46, effective No- 
vember 1, 1941, conserves supply and 


directs distribution; amended February 
23, 1942, further restrictions; amendment 
No. 2, August 1, 1942, amends list of per- 
missible uses. 

Cobalt chemicals, M-39, effective No- 
vember 4, 1941, regulates use, allocation 
and delivery; amended February 7, 1942, 
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completely allocates supply with specific 
exception; M-39-a, December 5, 1941, 
further amends receipt restrictions; 
M-39-b, June 6, 1942, tightens restrictions; 
amendment No. 2 to M-39-b, limits use 
for ground coat frit. 

Molybdenum chemicals, M-110, effective 
March 18, 1942, conserves supply and 
directs distribution;. amendment No. 1, 
August 8, 1942, prohibits melting and 
processing without approval; M-110-a, 
November 6, 1942, permits use of up to 
500 pounds monthly subject to certain 
provisions. 

Platinum chemicals, M-162, effective 
May 30, 1942; amended October 31, 1942, 
restricting sale, purchase, delivery, re- 
ceipt and manufacture. 

Silver chemicals, M-199, effective July 
29, 1942, restricts sale, purchase, delivery, 
receipt and manufacture of foreign silver 
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to specific uses; amended September 28, 
clarifying definitions. 


Tungsten chemicals, M-29, amended 
August 18, 1942, by M-29-b restricting 
and prohibiting use in specified items. 


Vanadium chemicals, M-23, effective 
August 14, 1941, conserves supply and 
directs distribution; M-23-a, December 
20, 1941, total allocation. 


Synthetic rubber, M-13, effective June 
9, 1941, regulates delivery, acceptance, 
use, processing and allocation; amended 
December 31, 1941, adds all types of syn- 
thetic rubber and extends order indefi- 
nitely. 

Zine Oxide, M-ll-a, effective June 1, 
1942, reestablishes reserve and disposition 
of balance of supply; M-1l-b to M-11-k 
tightens restrictions and determines sup- 
plies for various months. 


OPA and Price Ceilings 


Price control efforts during 1942 
witnessed a most hectic period of at- 
tempts to stabilize living costs by ceil- 
ing prices at all levels only to have 
them punctured by uncontrolled ele- 
ments entering into costs, rationing 
of products because of scarce supplies 
and transportation difficulties, and 
finally a revolt in congress against 
OPA policies and personalities that 
reached a climax on December 17 with 
the forced resignation of Leon Hen- 
derson as price administrator. 


The year 1942 began with the vol- 
untary system of price control which 
has been in effect during all of 1941 
and for some months prior, showing 
signs of rapid deterioration under the 
impact of the nation’s entry into war 
and the loss of the sources of many 
valuable products in the Far East, 
notably tin, rubber, quinine, agar, 
vegetable oils, spices and a host of 
other products. Then Congress ended 
its bickering over price control legis- 
lation it had been considering since 
August and sent to the White House 
a bill legalizing the establishment of 
ceilings at all levels but tied more 
or less to the prevailing prices be- 
tween October 1 and October 15, 
1941, for all except farm prices. Farm 
price ceilings could not be lower than 
110 percent of parity or the average 
price of the commodity during the 
period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1929. 


Stabilizing Living Costs 


At best the legislation amounted to 
a little more than a makeshift effort 
towards stabilizing the cost of living. 
At the most it merely slowed down 
the rising cost of living index be- 
cause of lack of any firm control over 
food prices and wages. By the end 
of April it became apparent that the 
loopholes in the law and the policy 
of endeavoring to hold down retail 
prices by controlling only the manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ prices were 
not adequate, and on April 28 the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
was issued fixing the highest prices 
charged in March as an absolute ceil- 
ing over virtually everything used, 
worn and eaten, except for a limited 
list of food commodities. 

In the months following issuance f 
the GMPR a period of adjustment set 
in during which attempts were made 
to alleviate squeezes in profit margins, 
particularly at the retail level. A 
number of schedules were issued tak- 
ing commodities out from under the 
GMPR and placing them under speci- 
fic dollars and cents ceilings, but by 
September it was again apparent that 
more drastic action had to be taken 
tc slow down the rise in living costs 
and the second price control act was 
passed, 

This act became effective on Oc- 
tober 2. It gave the price administra- 
tor the authority to place ceilings on 
farm products at the level of 100 per- 
cent of parity. Also the bill provided 
for stabilization of wages and salaries 
at their highest levels between Janu- 
ary 1 and September 15, 1942. 


Economic Stabilization Office 


Mr. Roosevelt acted immediately to 
give effect to the new law. He set up 
an overall Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation under the directorship of James 
F. Byrnes wko resigned his position 
as associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to accept 
the post. He directed Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson to act promptly— 
which he didto place ceilings on 


prices of eggs, chickens, butter, cheese 
and other food products which had 
reached parity and ordered the War 
Labor Board to begin the stabilizing of 
wages. 


Henderson Resigns 


Mr. Henderson submitted his resig- 
nation after a long, bitter fight first 
with the farm bloc and then again 
with other blocs which sprung up in 
congress opposed or critical of his ra- 
tioning programs for fuel oil and gaso- 
line. His resignation was accepted by 
the President, effective as of the date 
when a successor is appointed. At the 
end of the year Mr. Henderson was 
still in office. 

During the year the OPA issued over 
250 price schedules, many of them 
covering commodities in the field of 
chemicals, drugs and essential oils. At 
the close of the year the OPA was op- 
erating under a policy of placing as 
many products as possible under spe- 
cific price ceilings instead of leaving 
them under the provisions of the 
GMPR in the belief that such action 
made easier the administration of 
price control both for the OPA and 
the manufacturers and distributors 
concerned. 


Chemical Section 


The Chemical Section of the Office 
of Price Administration is made up of 
eight units. Patrick Murphy Malin is 
the head of the section and Joseph D. 
Coppack is his first assistant. Mr. 
Malin’s title is price executive and 
that of Mr. Coppack is associate price 
executive. The various units and their 
heads are:— 


Alcohol and solvents unit, Oregon B. 
Helfrich, chief. 

Explosives, adhesives and canning ma- 
terials, Laurent J. LaBrie, chief. 

Acids, alcohols and compressed gases 
unit, Gardner Ackley, chief. 

Plastics and resins unit (vacant). 

Soaps, glycerin and wax unit, Edward 
Rander, acting chief. 

Protective coatings unit, Gus D. Gold- 


berg, chief. 

Coaltars and dyestuff unit, Kermit 
Gordon. 

Drugs, fine chemicals and cosmetics 


unit, Frank A. Delgado, chief. 


Among the products placed under 
specific price ceilings, coming within 
the industries covered by the Re- 
PORTER, were:— 


Acetic acid, No. 31, issued September 
29, 1941; reissued February 11, 1942; 
amended No. 1, October 16; No. 2 Decem- 
ber 2. Sets maximum prices in tankcars, 
$6.93 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. works, for 
glacial (99.5 percent or over), and for 
weaker commercial grades in terms of 
100 percent acid content in Eastern and 
Western territories, covering quantities 
of 3,000 pounds or more. Also provision 
for export sales and container charges. 

Acetone, No. 36, issued October 20, 
1941; amendment No. 1, September 3, 
1942, No. 2, October 3, No. 3, November 
15. Prices for fermentation acetone set 


at 7c. per pound, basis’ tankcars. 
Premium provided for West. 
Acetylsalicylic acid, No. 99, issued 


February 5, 1941; reissued February 5, 
1942; amended February 11; No. 1, Octo- 
ber 16, 1942. Applicable to one pound or 
more by producers or primary jobbers 
and resellers. Base price for 80 mesh 
powdered or 20-40 mesh crystals in 200 
pounds or more, in barrels 40c. per 
pound; any special mixture or formula 
45c. per pound; resellers 52c. per pound 
and 59c. per pound, respectively. Ex- 
port prices established. 

Alcohol, butyl, No. 37, issued October 
21, 1941; amended September 3, 1942; 
amendment No. 1, September 3, 1942; 
amendment No. 2, October 3, 1942; 
amendment No. 3, November 15, 1942. 
Normal fermentation butyl alcohol tank- 


ear price for Eastern territory set at 
1414c. per pound. 

Alcohol, ethyl, No. 28, September 15, 
1941; reissued February 11, 1942; amend- 
ed No. 1, May 23; No. 2, September 23; 
No. 3, September 23, 3942. 


Aluminum scrap, No. 2, March 24, 1941; 
amended August 20, 1942; corrected Octo- 
ber 7; amended No. 1, October 13; No. 2, 
October 16; No. 3, October 28; No. 4, No- 
vember 16. 


Ammonia, sulphate, No. 205, effective 
August 18, 1942. Sets base price of $28.20 
per ton at inland oven, plus transporta- 
tion charges, and a base of $29.20 per ton 
at port plus transportation. 


Antifreeze alcohol, No. 170, effective 
June 30, 1942; amended No. 1, July 28, 
1942. Prices for various types of anti- 
freeze established. 

Ascorbic acid, No. 104, effective Febru- 
ary 9, 1942; reissued February 11; 
amended September 28. Sets $1.65 per 
ounce base price for 1,000 ounces or more 
for sales by producers or primary job- 
bers and $2.15 per ounce for the same 
category for resellers. 

Asphalt roofing tar, No. 45, November 
29, 1942; reissued February 11, 1942. 

Bags, new, No. 151, May 25, 1942; 
amended No. 1, June 25; No. 2, October 9. 

Bags, second hand, No. 55, December 
16, 1941; revised December 8, 1942. 

Butyl acetate, No. 37, sets 1434c. per 
pound tankcar price in East for normal 
fermentation. Western premium set. 

Cadmium, No. 71, January 16, 1942; re- 
issued February 11; amended No. 1, 
June 22; No. 2, October 26. Base price 
90c. per pound delivered. 

Carbon tetrachloride, No. 79, January 
28, 1942; reissued February 11; amended 
No. 1, April 10; No. 2, July 1; No. 3, 
October 16. Tankcar price for zone 1, 
514c. per pound; zone 2, 534c. per pound; 
zone 3, 634c. per pound; zone 4, 6c. per 
pound. 

Chrome ores, No. 258, effective No- 
vember 9, 1942. Sets a basis price rang- 
ing from $31 per gross ton to $43.50 per 
gross ton, depending upon kind. 

Citric acid, 101, February 5, 1942; re- 
issued May 26; amended No. 1, Septem- 
ber 30. Base price of 20c. per pound in 
car lots for U.S.P. granudar; 20.5c. per 
pound for U.S.P. powder; 22.5c. per 
pound for U.S.P. anhydrous granular and 
23c. per pound for anhydrous powder. 
Provision made for Western prices. 

Copper, No. 15, issued August 12, 1941; 
reissued February 11; amended No. 1, 
April 6; No. 2, July 31. Specific base 
price for refined set at 12c. per pound 
delivered Connecticut valley. 

Copper scrap, No. 20, July 18, 1941; 
amended May 11, 1942; No. 1, July 21; 
No. 2, August 22. 

Corn oil, amendment No. 7 to schedule 
M-53. 

Cosmetics, pharmaceuticals and drugs, 
No. 282, effective December 14, 1942. 
Set up method for computing prices for 
new private formulas. 

Cottonseed oil, crude and _ refined, 
amendment No. 8 to fats and oils sched- 
ule No. 53. Sets 1234c. per pound tank- 
cars, Southeast basis. 

Cresylic acid, imported, No. 192, effec- 
tive August 5, 1942; amended No. 1, Oc- 
tober 16, 1942. Sets 70c. per U. S. gallon 
plus specified costs, plus 10c. per gallon 
markup. 

Fatty acids, distilled, amendment No. 
12 to schedule No. 53, effective October 
16, 1942, provides specific prices for raw 
soap stocks, recovered or acidulated soap 
stocks, distilled fatty acids. Sets toll for 
fats and oils splitting. 

Fats and oils, No. 53, December 12, 
1942; reissued February 11; amended No. 
1, May 11; No. 2, May 23; No. 3, June 8; 
No. 13, October 31; rules that oil-bearing 
materials purchases from processors for- 
bidden if prices for material, plus the 
toll charge, is above ceiling prices al- 
ready provided; amended No. 15, October 
28; purchases of foreign or newly im- 
ported fats and oils by Federal govern- 
ment exempted. Originally set formula 
for computing prices, subsequently re- 
vised by specific schedules. 

Feeding stuffs, No. 74, January 17, 1942; 
amended June 5; No. 1, June 30; No. 2, 
October 16; No. 3, October 29. Sets sales 
price for animal feedingstuffs on zone 
basis, and formula for figuring prices. 

Ferromanganese, No. 138, May 1; 
amended No. 1, July 25; No. 2, August 
11; No. 3, Novembr 13. 

Fertilizer, mixed, No. 135, April 28, 
1942; No. 1, July 4; No. 2, July 23; No. 3, 
September 29. Establishes policy ceiling 
for mixed fertilizer, superphosphate and 
potash. 

Fishmeal, No. 73, effective January 17, 
1942. Amended March 28, No. 1, October 
28. Established base price of $66 per ton, 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, on guaranteed 
55 percent protein basis; Pacific coast, 
$63.50 per ton. 

Film scrap, nitrocellulose, No. 171 ef- 
fective June 30. 

Fluorspar, No. 126, effective May 11; 
amended November 23; range prices 
from $25 to $28 per short ton. 

Formaldehyde, No. 21, effective August 
20; reissued February 11; amended No. 
1, October 16; No. 2, December 2. Ap- 
plicable to 45 pounds or more. Sets base 
price in tankcars of 414c. per pound. 

Glycerin, No. 28, effective October 27; 
reissued February 11; amended No. 1, 


April 23; No. 2, July 11; No. 3, October 
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Now Licensed FREE for War Production 


For the duration, free licenses to use the Commercial Solvents 
Hot Lacquer Process (U.S. Patent No. 2,150,096) are being 
granted to producers of war materials. Satisfactory equipment 












for spraying hot lacquers and dopes is already obtainable from 
several manufacturers. 


The hot lacquer process, perfected by Commercial Solvents, 
saves volatiles...saves time...saves labor. These economies are 
doubly important today. 


A bulletin containing information helpful in formulating hot 
lacquers will be sent on request. Copies of the free license agree- 
ment will gladly be furnished to interested manufacturers. 
Write today. 


* (COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS — 
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America has caught up with the idea that this is a 
global war. We are fighting it that way. 

Can’t we see that the peace must be world-wide, too? 
That there is no peace without the hope of prosperity 
becoming a living, breathing thing in every longitude 
and latitude? That now, as never before in the memory 
of man, industrial brains and business vision are face to 
face with world-wide opportunity? 

The world is waiting for constructive industrial 
leadership .. . waiting with resources, man power and 
markets . . . waiting and hoping not for exploitation, 
but for co-operation. 

We, of Austin, see this the more clearly because, as 
world-wide engineers and builders before the war, we 
handled contracts in 18 foreign countries. There are 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
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potential Pittsburghs, Detroits, Schenectadys, Port New- 
arks, waiting all over the world for industrial vision to 
bring them into being. 

We have already shaped our plans to help companies 
or governments translate those opportunities into reali- 
ties. We are prepared to design, build and equip indus- 
trial projects, of all kinds, complete with all facilities, 
including necessary transportation and public utility 
developments and new communities, if required. Right 
now, of course, war construction comes first, and will 
until the emergency ends. 

We will welcome any opportunity to discuss with in- 
dustrial executives or Government officials tentative 
ideas or definite projects contemplated in America or 
elsewhere. Simply get in touch with our nearest office. 





WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


New York + Philadelphia « Washington + Pittsburgh - Detroit + Chicago + Indianapolis « St. Louis - Houston + Seattle - Oakland + Los Angeles + Toronto 
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- could develop her productive power threefold in a dozen years in an era of peace 
* ( H NY A and international co-operation. COAL AND 1RON—Our coal reserves are estimated 


at 250 billion tons. Our iron ore reserves should last 600 years. TRANSPORTATION— 
China, including Manchuria, has only 27 miles of railway per million population compared with 1,700 
miles in the U. S. A. AGRICULTURE—China must first improve her agriculture. Industries producing 
clothing, food and other daily necessities are greatly needed. MINERALS—China possesses almost a world 
monopoly of tungsten and antimony. These and other minerals are awaiting development. INDUSTRY— 
China will need power plants, steel and chemicals; then mining and processing plants; and finally, 
machinery and machine tools. China can meet the modern challenge.” 


4 / Vmsmoven Koo Je. P 
Leading Representative oung China Ua es ge 
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16. Base tankcar prices range from 
11%c. to 181¢c. per pound, according to 
kind. By voluntary agreement prices of 
six manufacturers producing 95 percent 
of glycerin output reduced the price Ic. 
per pound on sales to the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Glue, hide, No. 76, January 26, 1942; 
reissued February 11; amended No. 1, 
March 24; No. 2, April 18; No. 3, June 
11. Prices set for producers and jobbers, 
with producers’ prices ranging from lé4c. 
to 2642c. per pound, depending upon jelly 
test in grams and packing; jobbers’ range 
from 16c. to 2949c. per pound. 

Gluestock, hide, No. 68, January 13; 
reissued February 11; amended No. 1, 
March 24; No. 2, subsequently superseded 
by No. 4; No. 3, April 30; No. 4, May 11; 
No. 5, August 20. Prices set ranging 
from 30c. to $3.50 per hundredweight. 

Grease, amendment No. 6 to fats and 
oils schedule No. 53. Set ceiling at 85gc. 
per pound. 

Honey, No. 275, effective December 3, 
1942. Sets beekeepers-producers based 
on 12c. per pound, grade U. S. 1 in bulk, 
f.o.b. seller's shipping point. 

Hops, No. 279, December 9, 1942. Sets 
prices ranging 43c. to 50c. per pound. 

Insecticides, agricultural, No. 144, May 
18, 1942; amended No. 1, July 23; No. 2, 
September 16. Establishes formula for 
compiling maximum retail prices for ag- 
ricultural insecticides and fungicides. 

Lard, amendment 10, effective October 
13, 1942, gives uniform method for proc- 
essors to compute prices, using three 
base points; amendment 20, December 3, 
1942, method for flakes sold outside Chi- 
cago base point by producers for army, 
navy. 

Lead, No. 69, January 13; reissued Feb- 
ruary 11; amended March 24; No. 2, 
April 23. Prices, in car lots, of 6.35c. per 
pound, basis St. Louis, for common, and 
6.45c. per pound for chemical, basis St. 
Louis, set. 

Lead scrap, No. 70 effective January 
13, 1942; reissued February 11; amended 
No. 1, March 31; No. 2, May 20; No. 3, 
July 13; No. 4, July 22; No. 5, July 27. 

Lithopone, No. 80, January 28; reissued 
February 11; No. 1, February 27; No. 2, 
April 11; No. 3, October 16; No. 4, De- 
cember 2. Specific price for lithopone in 
Eastern territory at 4%4c. per pound for 
normal in car lots and 44¢c. per pound 
in less than car lots; for Western terri- 
tory %4c. per pound higher in each case 
and covers export sales for existing con- 
tracts. 

Magnesite, grain, No. 75, January 21, 
1942; reissued February 11; amended No. 
1 March 5; No. 2, June 20. Sets base 
price of maintenance of grade of $22 a 
ton f.o.b. Chewalah, Wash., with charge 
of $4 above maximum allowed for 
packing. 

Manganese ore, No. 248, issued Oc- 
tober 26. Set prices ranging from 85c. 
to 90c. per gross ton unit, duty paid. 

Mercury, No. 93, February 3, 1942; re- 
issued February 11, 1942; amended 1, 
July 7. Base price for prime virgin 
mercury produced in Calif., Ore., Wash., 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, or Arizona, $191 
per 76-pound flask, f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment; for prime virgin mercury pro- 
duced outside the continental United 
States and Mexico, and entering the 
United States through Pacific coast ports 
of entry, $191, f.o.b. port of entry; for 
prime virgin mercury produced in Tex. 
and Ark., $193, f.o.b. point of shipment; 
for prime virgin mercury imported from 
Mexico, $193, f.o.b. the freight station in 
the United States at or nearest to the 
point on the boundary at which the ship- 
ment enters the United States, duty, if 
any, included. 

Methanol, No. 3%, October 3, 1941; re- 
issued February 11; amended 2, October 
16. Sets price covering 50 gallons or 
more, sets tankcar price of 60c. per gal- 
lon for denaturing grade and pure, and 
97 percent with 3c. per gallon allowed for 
west of Mississippi deliveries. 

Nickel scrap, No. 8, effective May 29, 
1941; reissued February 11, 1942; amend- 
ed April 28; amended No. 2, April 15; 
No. 3, April 18; No. 4, June 17; No. 5, 
July 21. 

Oxalic acid, No. 78, January 28; reis- 
sued February 11; amended No. 1, 
March 31; No. 2, October 16. Applicable 
to 100 pounds or more with base price 
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ranging from 11%4c. to 123%4c. per pound, 
depending upon grade and container. 

Paraffin wax, No. 42, November 21, 
1941; reissued February 11, 1942; amend- 
ed No. 1, May 9, 1942; No. 2, July 2; No. 
3, October 16; No. 4, November 28. Pro- 
vides ceiling for quantities of 1,000 
pounds or more with a base price of 
10,000 pounds or more on 122 to 124 
a.m.p. of 3.95c. per pound for crude scale 
and semi-refined in tankcar quantities 
and 4.95c. per pound for fully refined in 
tankcars. 

Peanut oil, amendment No. 7 to fats 
and schedule No. 63 sets ceiling at 13c. 
per pound. 

Pepper, No. 52, issued December 11, 
1941; reissued February 11, 1942. Sets a 
ceiling of 61%4c. to 10%¢c., according to 
type. 

Petroleum products, No. 88, effective 
February 2, 1942; reissued February 11, 
1942. 

Phosphate rock, No. 240, October 19. 
Sets specific price ceiling miners sales 
of Florida land pebble phophate rock 
and Tennessee brown phosphate rock. 

Pigments, color, No. 180, May 11, 1942. 

Pigments, titanium, No. 98, February 
5, 1942; reissued February 11; amend- 
ment No. 1, March 1; No. 2, October 16; 
No. 3, December 2. Establishes a base 
price for 20 tons or more in bags deliv- 
ered in East for regular grade, 14%¢c. per 
pound; chalk-resistant, 15c. a pound; 
non-chalking, 16%2c. per pound; rutile, 
regular, 154¢c. per pound; rutile, chalk- 
resistant, 16c. per pound; titanium bari- 
um, 5%4c. per pound; titanium calcium, 
544c. per pound; titanium magnesium, 
5%4c. per pound; titanium calcium (ru- 
tile), 546c. per pound; less titanate, llc. 
per pound. Western deliveries are 4c. 
per pound higher in each instance. 

Pine oil, amendment to fats and oils 
schedule No. 53 to oils and fats No. 53. 
Set ceiling of 55c. per gallon. 

Salicylic acid, No. 103, February 9, 
1942; reissued February 11; amend. 1, 
October 16. Sets car lots base at 28c. 
per pound for U.S.P. technical with car 
lot prices at 36c. per pound. 

Shellac, No. 245, effective October 26. 
Sets base prices ranging from 30%c. to 
67.7c. per pound for sales to the Defense 
Supplies Corporation. 

Soap stock, amendment to fats and oils 
schedule No. 53, sets ceiling at 4%@c. per 
pound. 

Soybean oil, amendment 17, effective 
November 19, 1942, to fats and oil sched- 
ule No. 53, sets ceiling at 11%c. per 
pound. 

Spices, No. 231, October 7, 1942; 
amendment No. 1, November 12. Specific 
prices for forty-five spices and spice 
seeds established. 

Stearin, amendment No. 4 to schedule 
No. 53 sets ceiling 10.54c. per pound. 

Tallow, amendment No. 6 to fats and 
oils schedule No. 53 sets ceiling at 85¢c. 
per pound. 

Tin, No. 17, August 14, 1941; reissued 
February 11, 1941; No. 1, March 30, 1942; 
amended No. 2 June 22. Sets cBiling of 
52c. per pound. 

Totaquine No. 275, December 10, 1942, 
sets a ceiling of 40c. an ounce. 

Vitamin A oils, No. 203, August 20. 
Sets prices for vitamin A natural oils 
and concentrates. 

Waxes, No. 264, effective November 13, 
1942, established ceiling for beeswax, 
candelilla, carnauba and ouricury. Bees- 
wax ranged from 37%¢c. to 44c. per 
pound; candelilla, 38c. to 44c. per pound; 
carnauba, 7114c. to 8344c. per pound, and 
ouricury, 4814c. to 494¢c. per pound, with 
refined named at 62c. per pound. 

Wool grease, amendment to fats and 
oil schedule No. 53 sets ceiling at 10c. 
per pound. 

Zinc, No. 81, January 28, 1942; reis- 
sued February 11; amended No. 1, March 
13; No. 2, April 23, 1942. Sets a base of 
814c. per pound for prime Western zinc. 

Zinc oxide, No. 166, June 22, 1942; 
amendment No. 1 effective July 9, 1942. 


‘Sets a carload price of 6%@c. to 104¢c. per 


pound delivered in bags, according to 
kind. 

Zine scrap, No. 3, March 31, 1941; re- 
issued February 11, 1942; amended No. 
1, May 20; No. 2, July 21; No. 3, No- 
vember 28, 


ABC’s of the War Program 


The government’s alphabetical agen- 
cies continued to grow during 1942 
and even some of the old-line agen- 
cies which for years have gone along 
using their full names for identifica- 
tion fell into step with the newcomers 
to be known only by letters. 

Of course, some of the familiar list- 
ings which were on everyone’s tongue 
such as OPM for the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and SPAB for Sup- 
plies, Priorities and Allocations Board, 
OPACS, and so on, have fallen by the 
wayside as these agencies went out 
of existence. But, for each one of 


those no longer in use at least one has 





appeared on the scene to take it 
place. 

To help you keep abreast of the 
times here’s a key to the code:— 


AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 

AEF—American Expeditionary Force. 

ACAA-—-Agricultural Conservation and 
Adjustment Administration. 

AMA—Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

ANMB—Army 
Board. 

APC—Alien Property Custodian. 

ARA—Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion. 

ASC—Army Specialist Corps. 


and Navy Munitions 
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AUS—Army of the United States. 
BACE—Bureau of Agricultural Chemis- 
try and Engineering. 


BAE—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


BEW~—Board of Economic Warfare. 

BIR— Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

BLS—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

BWC—Board of War Communications. 

CAA—Civilian Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 

CAB—Civil Aeronautics Board. 

CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 

ae Exchange Administra- 
tion. 

CCC—Commodity Credit Corporation. 

CRB—Combined Raw Materials Board. 

CRI—Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. 

CSC—Civil Service Commission. 

D. of J.—Department of Justice. 

DGIO—Director General for Industry 
Operations. 

DPC—Defense Plant Corporation. 

DSC—Defense Supplies Corporation. 

DLC—Disaster Loan Corporation. ® 

E-IB—Export-Import Bank. 

ESB—Economic Stabilization Board. 

FBI—Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 

FCC—Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

ae Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

FDA—Food and Drug Administration. 

FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

FHA—Federal Housing Authority. 

FHLBB—Federal Home Loan 
Board. 

FPC—Federal Power Commission. 

— Public Housing Author- 
ity. 

FR—Federal Reserve. 

FSA—Farm Security Administration. 

FTC—Federal Trade Commission. 

FWA—Federal Works Agency. 

GAO—General Accounting Office. 

GPO—Government Printing Office. 

HOLC—Home Owners Loan Corporation. 

ICC—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

MRC—Metals Reserve Company. 

NACA—National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

NLRB—National Labor Relations Board. 

NMB—National Mediation Board. 

NRPB—National Resource Planning 
Board. 

NYA—National Youth Administration. 

OAPC—Office of Alien Property Custo- 
dian. 

OAWR—Office of Agricultural War Rela- 
tions. 


Bank 


OCD—Office of Civilian Defense. 
OCIA—Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


ODHWS—Office of Defense, Health and 
Welfare Services. 

ODT—Office of Defense Transportation. 

OEC—Office of Export Control. 

OEM—Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. 

OES—Office of Economic Stabilization. 

OLLA—Office of Lend Lease Adminis- 
tration. 

OOC—Office of Censorship. 

OPA—Office of Price Administration. 

OSFCW—Office of Solid Fuels Coordina- 
tor for War. 

OSRD—Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. 

OWI—Office of War Information. 

PAW—Petroleum Administration 
War. 

PBA—Public Buildings Administration. 

PRA—Public Roads Administration. 

PWA—Public Works Administration. 

REA—Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

RRB—Railroad Retirement Board. 

RRC—Rubber Reserve Corporation. 

SCS—Soil Conservation Service. 

ae rities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

SMA—Surplus Marketing Administration. 

SPAR—Women’s Auxiliary Reserve of 
the Coast Guard. 

SSB—Social Security Board. 

SSS—Selective Service System. 

TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

USA—United States Army. 

USCG—United States Coast Guard. 

USDA—United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

—— States Employment Serv- 
ce. 

USHA—United States Housing Authority. 

USMC—United States Marine Corps. 

USMC—United States Maritime Commisg 
sion. 

USN—United States Navy. 

WAAC—Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

WAAFS—Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Ferry Service. 

WAVES—Women Appointed for Volun- 
tary Emergency Service. (Women’s 
United States Naval Reserve). 

WDC—War Damage Corporation. 

WMC—War Manpower Commission. 

WPA—Works Projects Administration. 

WPB—War Production Board. 

WRA—War Relocation Authority. 

WSA—War Shipping Administration. 


for 


Control of Foreign Trade 


In the field of foreign trade, 1942 
witnessed the government moving into 
direct control through operations of 
the Board of Economic Warfare, the 
War Shipping Administration, and the 
War Production Board with the De- 
partment of State also playing its role 
in the matter of dealings directly be- 
tween the governments. 

From the time BEW, formerly the 
Economic Defense Board, was set up 
in July, 1941, until sometime in Sep- 
tember, after Hector Lazo joined the 
Board as assistant director in charge 
of the Office of Exports, it had been 
the government’s policy to curtail ex- 
ports in order to keep supplies here 
for our war contractors. This was 
changed to one of encouraging exports 
to aid the economic defenses of the en- 
tire hemisphere as the other Americas 
sought to give emphasis to their dec- 
larations of war against the Axis. 

The government continued to say 
what could be exported and what 
could not, where it could be ex- 
ported, and in what quantities. At the 
same time the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, working with BEW worked 
out a system of price controls over 
exports, setting up margins at differ- 
ent levels, and giving special con- 
sideration to hardship cases and dis- 
tress sales resulting from war condi- 
tions. 

Quarterly allocation of raw ma- 
terials to South America was started 
in January on the basis of a series of 
checks and studies made by BEW to 
fit the needs of the Latin-American 
countries with those of other countries 
engaged in fighting the Axis. The first 
allocations listed the amounts that 
were to be made available for the en- 
suing three-months period; but, for 
diplomatic reasons these figures later 
were dropped and only the bare an- 
nouncement made that this or that 
product had been set aside for ship- 
ment. 


Export Price Control 

In February BEW moved to tighten 
its export license requirements to 
compel exporters to give full informa- 
tion concerning the manner in which 


the f.a.s. price was determined and ex- 
plaining why it was higher than the 
current export market price. The the- 
ory behind the requirement was in 
keeping with the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy to prevent the gouging of our 
Latin American customers forced to 
rely on the United States market for 
the purchase of their goods. 


By March the governments of the 
twenty Central and South American 
nations had established a system for 
controlling the distribution of scarce 
commodities imported from the 
United States, setting up agencies to 
issue certificates proving the need for 
and ultimate use of articles and ma- 
terials to be imported. At the same 
time BEW revised its rules of exports 
to require a full description by the 
American exporter of the use of the 
material to be exported or the prod- 
ucts to be manufactured from it. 


The system of requiring licenses for 
each commodity for export continued 
without major change until October 
when BEW moved to eliminate and 
cut much of the red tape then in ex- 
istence by setting up sixty-four se- 
lected groups of commodities and per- 
mitting the filing of a single applica- 
tion for export licenses covering a 
variety of commodities within a se- 
lected group. 


Direct Import Control 


Importing came under tke closest 
kind of government supervision during 
the year when the government aban- 
doned, at the turn of the year, the 
more or less indirect controls in favor 
of more direct controls. With virtually 
all shipping under the control of the 
War Shipping Administration, steps 
were set in motion to take advantage 
of this situation by establishment of a 
system of priorities or preferences de- 
signed to utilize shipping space on in- 
bound vessels to the best advantage of 
the domestic industries and the eco- 
nomic needs of the exporting nations. 

At the same time the Department of 
State, BEW, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’s war agencies 
moved to blanket South America with 
agreements turning over to the United 
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States all its surplus rubber, metals, 
cinchona, and other products for stock- 
piling and to make sure that these did 
not fall into the hands of the Axis. 
Furthermore, the Department of State 
continued its investigations of foreign 
buyers of American products and en- 
larged its “blacklist” of foreign na- 
tionals until American exporters were 
barred from having trade dealings 
with some 11,200 persons and firms in 
Latin America and other parts of the 
world. 

The first step toward direct control 
over imports came just as 1941 was 
coming to a close—December 28, to be 
exact—when general imports order M- 
63 went into effect, providing that, un- 
less otherwise authorized by OPM 
(predecessor of WPB), all future con- 
tracts for imports of thirteen designat- 
ed materials were to be handled exclu- 
sively by the Metals Reserve Company 
or some other designated Federal 
agency. No private person or concern 
could make arrangements for imports, 
except in certain cases, such as im- 
ports for processing and immediate re- 
export, unless privileged to do so by 
the Director of Priorities. 


Vegetable Oils Covered 


Three weeks later copra, and rape- 
seed oil, coconut oil, palm oil, tung oil, 
and asbestos originating in Rhodesia 
or the Union of South Africa were 
added to the commodities list under 
complete import control of the gov- 
ernment. Later other commodities 
were brought under control until June, 
when the government went “all-out” 
by completely revising M-63 to extend 
control over commodities for civilian 
use, as well as strategic war materials. 

The step became necessary because 
of the extensive sinkings of shipping 
off the Atlantic coast. Ship space had 
become so valuable that the problem 
could be met only by a system of pref- 
erences, and this is what the revised 
M-63 was designed to accomplish. 
Some 500 or more commodities were 
divided into three classes, and no one 
could import any listed commodity 
without specific authorization of the 
WPB. Class I commodities were those 
carrying the highest preferential rat- 
ings; class II were those of less critical 
nature, and class III those of even 
lesser importance. 


List I commodities contained most of 
the vegetable, animal and fish oils, 
drug products, and a few of the metals, 
ores, and clothing wools which pre- 
viously had been placed under import 
control. These could be imported only 
by specific authorization, and all ex- 
isting contracts had to be reported. 
They could not be sold or moved from 
the place of initial storage. List II 
commodities included most of the non- 
ferrous metal scrap, ferrous scrap, 
tung oil, hides and skins, and mica, 
among others. These, too, were sub- 
ject to the same import restrictions 
and reporting of contracts, but could 
be sold or processed without further 
restrictions. List III commodities was 
made up of a great number of lesser 
important animal and vegetable oils 
and fats, food products, and crude and 
prepared drugs, hair and leather. Ex- 
isting contracts in these instances were 
not allowed to stand, and specific 


authorization to import had to be ob- 
tained. 


BEW Buyer of Imports 

As operations under M-63 have pro- 
gressed, WPB has seen fit to make a 
number of minor changes to tighten 
control over shipping space and mov- 
ing some commodities up from Lists 
III and II to List I and adding other 
products to List III. 

The revised M-63 came into effect 
after President Roosevelt set up BEW 
as the buyer of imports, replacing 
RFC, which was considered too bank- 
erminded in its dealings with sellers 
abroad to make proper use of this 
great economic weapon. Executive 
order 9128, issued April 13 by Mr. 
Roosevelt, stated that the Board of 
Economic Warfare was to receive di- 
rectly from WPB directives as to quan- 
tities, specifications, delivery time 
schedules, and priorities of materials 
and commodities required to be im- 
ported for the war production effort 
and for the civilian economy. The 
board also determines the policies, 
plans procedures and methods of the 
several departments with respect to 
procurement, and advises the Depart- 
ment of State on terms and conditions 
to be included in master agreements. 


Latin-American Agreements 

These master agreements include 
agreements with fifteen republics and 
British colonies of Latin America to 
sell all their surplus rubber to the 
United States. These countries are 
Brazil, Peru, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Bolivia, Ecuador, Honduras, 
El: Salvador, Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Panama, and the British colonies of 
Trinidad, Guiana, and Honduras. Simi- 
lar agreements are being negotiated 
with Venezuela, Dutch Guiana, and the 
Windward Islands, in the Western 
Hemisphere, and with Liberia. 

Under the terms of the agreements, 
general base prices are set for Hevea 
and Castilloa rubbers, with provision 
for adjustments if necessary to stimu- 
late and keep up production. Differ- 
entials also have been established for 
quality, state of preparation, and de- 
livery point. Special premiums are 
provided in many of the agreements as 
additions to the price for rubber made 
available and purchased beyond estab- 
lished minimum totals. 

The reciprocal trade agreements 
program was practically at a standstill 
through the year. Only one major 
agreement was consummated — that 
with Mexico, signed December 23. One 
with Peru and another with Uruguay 
also were signed; the former became 
effective in May and the latter in De- 
cember. Three agreements were still 
in process of negotiation: they were 
with Iceland, Bolivia, and Iran. 


On the other hand, President Roose- 
velt asked Congress November 2 for 
legislative authority to adjust such 
customs duties, regulations, and other 
trade barriers as he finds are interfer- 
ing with the war program. Such ad- 
justments would remain in effect only 
during the war. Bills carrying out the 
request were introduced in both the 
senate and the house, eventually being 
modified materially from the Presi- 
dent’s expressed wishes. 


CCC Purposes and Practices 


The paramount objective of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation during 
1942 was to help make possible the 
maximum production and utilization 
of agricultural commodities needed in 
this time of war for military, lend- 
lease, and civilian uses. Commodities 
accumulated in the Ever -Normal 
Granary were drawn upon for this 
purpose; price supports to farmers in 
order to get increased production of 
protective foods in the Food for Free- 
dom program were implemented by 
various loan and purchase programs; 
and toward the end of the year a for- 
eign purchase program was being or- 
ganized to obtain foreign agricultural 
commodities strategically needed in 
the United States and to help protect 
the economy of South American coun- 
tries against wartime disruption. 

Some twenty emergency agricul- 
tural loan and purchase programs 
were operated by the corporation dur- 
ing the year to facilitate domestic pro- 
duction of commodities formerly im- 
ported, or the production of substi- 
tute commodities. These included 





purchase and distribution of hempseed 
for the production of hemp in 1943; 
of castor-beans for increased produc- 
tion of this crop, and of soybeans, pea- 
nuts, cottonseed, and flaxseed to re- 
place imports of vegetable oils cut off 
by the war. Also the corporation car- 
ried on programs to stimulate produc- 
tion of pyrethrum and the use of sorgo 
in the manufacture of industrial alco- 
hol and made available large stocks of 
government-owned wheat and corn to 
distillers for the production of indus 
trial alcohol. 

The vast importance of an adequate 
supply of hemp to meet the needs of 
a two-ocean navy was recognized by 
the corporation early in the year when 
imports from the Far East were no 
longer available. It purchased ana 
later resold to Kentucky farmers 
about 3,000 bushels of hempseed which, 
after planting, produced enough seed 
to sow some 300,000 acres for prvauc- 
tion of the fiber in 1943. In November 
the corporation began entering into 
contracts with farmers in six States to 
produce hemp straw—the prices rang- 
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ing from $30 to $50 per ton. Approxi- 
mately 150,000 tons of hemp fiber is 
expected from the program. 


Oilseeds Programs 

The castor-bean program involved 
the purchase of some 50,000 pounds 
of the seed for distribution to farmers 
through the Agricuitural Adjustment 
Administration to encourage American 
production of the beans. The pur- 
chases were of such a variegated qual- 
ity, however, that many of the beans 
were sold for their oil and only enough 
retained for planting of about 8,000 
acres. The yield from tke seed plant- 
ings was good, however—about 500 
pounds to the acre—and about 87,000 
bushels were gathered, sufficient, it is 
estimated, for planting about 50,000 
acres for oil in 1943. 

The programs of increasing produc- 
tion of soybeans, peanuts, cottonseed, 
and flaxseed for their oil content were 
among the most important of the un- 
dertakings of the corporation. To en- 
courage increased production of these 
highly important oils, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard established floor 
prices at the following levels:—$1.50 to 
$1.60 a bushel for soybeans for oil, $80 
a ton for peanuts for oil, $2.20 a bushel 
for flaxseed and a comparable price 
for cottonseed for oil of about $48 a 
ton. The production of vegetable oils 
from these crops is expected to reach 
about 4,000,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 2,600,000,000 pounds for the 
1941-42 season. In addition produc- 
tion of oilmeal will total more than 
7,000,000 tons. 


Pyrethrum Data Lacking 

Little is known of the program per- 
taining to pyrethrum seed beyond the 
fact that CCC contracted early in the 
year for the purchase of some 5,000 
pounds of the seed at $3 a pound from 
a firm in Minnesota for distribution 
to farmers. This is also true with re- 
spect to purchase of sorgo to be pro- 
duced in Louisiana for ultimate con- 
version into alcohol. But as to release 
of wheat and corn for production of 
industrial alcohol, the CCC announced 
December 17 plans to sell some 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat to flour 
mills for manufacture into granular 
flour for sale to distillers. Contracts 
are to be offered to distillers for pur- 
chase of corn and wheat for produc- 
tion of alcohol during the first quarter 
of 1943. 

Designated as the public agency for 
importation of most agricultural prod- 
ucts, the corporation had programs at 
the end of the year for the purchase 


and importation of castor beans, 
babassu kernels, coffee, cocoa, rote- 
none, and flax fiber. Through Sep- 


tember 15 more than 250,000 tons of 
twenty different fats, oils, and oil- 
bearing materials had been purchased, 
These included the purchase of all 
the exportable surplus of babassu 
kernels and oil from Brazil for the 
next two years and 100,000 metric tons 
in the third and fourth years. Some 
50,000 tons of castor beans also had 
been bought from Mexico for stock- 
piling, about 5,000 tons of cashew-shell 
oil had been obtained from India and 
Brazil and in addition about 25,000,000 
pounds of sperm oil had been pur- 
chased from various world sources. 


Trade Cooperation 

In making purchases of the vege- 
table oil needs from foreign sources, 
CCC is endeavoring to utilize estab- 
lished trade agencies as much as pos- 
sible. Illustrative of this effort is the 
plan announced early in September 
to ‘establish a war-period association 
of importers, known as the Emergency 
Group for Foreign Vegetable Oils, 
Fats, and Oil-Bearing Materials. The 
plan is designed to recruit the ex- 
perience and facilities of all private 
importers in the foreign vegetable-oil 
trade for government aid in importing 
and handling commodities vitally 
needed in the war effort. At the same 
time it is intended to help these im- 
porters to continue operations in view 
of the fact that the government is the 
exclusive buyer. 

Under the plan, the emergency 
group acts as exclusive agent of CCC 
in importing and handling foreign 
vegetable oils, fats, and oil-bearing 
materials according to terms of a con- 
tract signed with the corporation and 
the emergency group. For services 
rendered the corporation pays to the 
emergency group a fee to be distrib- 
uted among the membership in ac- 
cordance with a base-period formula 
contained in the articles of association. 
The articles provide that eligible im- 
porters are those persons who effect 
sales of vegetable oils, fats, and oil- 
bearing materials of foreign origin be- 
fore they have cleared customs; and 
who either (1) represent or negotiate 
directly with sellers in a foreign mar- 
ket or with foreign sellers’ repre- 
sentatives wherever domiciled, as 
agents for sale to consumers or other 
buyers, in the United States or Cana- 
da, on a fixed fee or commission basis 
for effecting such sales; or (2) pur- 
chase directly from sellers or from 
foreign sellers’ representatives wher- 
ever domiciled, in a foreign market, 
for their own account or for subse- 
quent resale. Eligibility restrictions 
are also imposed with respect to na- 
tionals of countries unfriendly to the 
United States. 


AMA Purchases in 1942 


War has been etching some signifi- 
cant changes in the pattern of market- 
ing farm products. Only a relatively 
short time ago the piling up of sur- 
pluses was our most serious marketing 
problem. But greatly increased war 
demands have wiped out most sur- 
pluses, and shortages have cropped up 
in some instances, despite a record vol- 
ume of production. The transition 
from a peacetime economy to a war- 
time economy also has been charac- 
terized by the emergence of the Fed- 
eral government as the farmers’ most 
important single customer. 

Figuratively speaking, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration has 
become the largest store in the world. 
On its shelves are stocked most all of 
the staple foods and the newer prod- 
ucts, such as dehydrated meats and 
vegetables, concentrated juices, and 
many miscellaneous items, such as 
ascorbic acid, rock salt, vitamins, pine 
oil, and fruit oils. In all, there are well 
over 250 items. Something between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 is being spent 
on the average every day in the pur- 
chase of these products to fulfill our 
own program and to meet the needs of 
our warring allies under lend-lease. 
Among the commodities that have 
been purchased, and their quantities 
at the end of 1942, were the follow- 
ing:— 


Dairy products— Pounds 
BGs, ArICd...-ccccvesvccccccses 251,429,937 
Milk, dry SKiIM.....ceeseseseess 282,349,350 


Fats and oils— 

Oled Of)... cccccsccecccccvcccesses 
Oleomargarin ... 
Salad oil, edible 
Shortening 





Fats and oils— Pounds 
Tallow, edible.........+sseeee+s 20,990,710 
Rendered pork fat.........s0++. 7,361,250 

Fruit oils— 

SEED ancrcccodoncecenncese 8,495 
LOMBOR Gib. oc cccccccdbocesccovcce 239,922 
GN kn Sp 6505. co 0.600 ce cacne 148 
WOMGNERG. Gil. ov c.0% ce en cccccsccs 917 

Grain and cereal products— 

Cottonseed meal.........-.+e006+ 1,400,000 
Feeding oil (gallong)...........- 11,500 


Wigs WOO)... cccccccccsccccccecs 2,319,100 
Linseed ollcake.........sccseess 











Linseed meal........seeeseeeees 1,150,000 

Meat and bone.............+.. ‘ 1,162,000 

Meat and bone meal............ 1,162,000 
Seeds— 

Grass and clover, fleld.......... 42,315,056 

WOE «bc ccc cvesrtcteccecccecs 60, 
Soybeans and products— 

REE” ais Ohi s ode d 04,460 4.0-0 06-60:0 50,980,000 

SE a beh ved: éo06 905 ackece 29,535,000 

SE VEN 64-6% dpsed 4 bed eceeve 13,590,000 

Soya sauce (casSeS)..........+++-. 312 
Vitamins— 

Carotine, in ofl solution (kilo- 

ED 000 609800204¢0D066e5 0 5,274 
Codliver oil (gallons)........... 6,550 
Cyanacetamide (kilograms)..... 4,009 
Diacetonegulosonic acid (kilo- 

PD: i5 9sWaé b6's 40 dbrwedes e éo< 0 11,875 
Halibutliver oil (gallons)........ 100 
Pee ee 836 
Riboflavin (grams).............. 7,632 
NE ck. n wee wks oa 046 N.084 0 00s 70,820 
Vitamin A fish liver oil (mu)... 29,941,554 

B, thiamine hydrochloride kilo- 

NNN 054.5 ae Felceda ven'se 7,955 

B, hydrochloride (grame).... 850 

C) GOOOTENT QONNs ok ccgab che ceces 60.923 

BP MUNIN a wth eve rcedcccceess 23% 

Miscellaneous foods— 

Ascetic acid (kilogramis)........ 39,889 
se SO ear 204,352 
ME BOR og anh c0'n 0 0s 36, 866 
CRPRWOS Olbecccscccccccces 250 
Chicory root (tons)........ : 462 
SEE Ws oh n6 s 04 aewsdncces 800 
Citric acid, granular............ 871.650 
Dextrose te 1,571 
Enzymes 43,880 
Fruit extracts, synthetic (kilo- 

NE wis'cw eh kb adadswe bees es 26.080 
NIN 05 c04k conde de tcbsce rus 858 
DY gs. h:Keee peidcutke 42,450 
Kola nuts, ground.. 114,798 
Mustard seed....... cae 1,820 
Nutmeg oil.......... ese "400 
A, Mt 6 a5 skh diet 00 bs aarhak 2.682.999 
Pectin. liquid (gallons).......... 854,146 
DOONNE  eeCSeaRS 05 Kod Oh deh es 121,008 
RUINS, MEN cs ¢ Ge av sndvenaees 188,000 
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A GUARANTY OF QUALITY 


Chemical experience of .nany years has enabled 
Merck & Co. Inc. to plan, design and equip the 
new Merck Analytical Laboratories, wherein 
rigid and constant control is exercised over 
more than 1,500 products bearing the Merck 
label. The extensive facilities for precision 
analyses and testing include not only chemical 
methods, but physical and optical procedures 
as well. Because of these modern control facil- 
ities, pharmaceutical manufacturers, and those 
in allied professions, use Merck Chemicals 
with complete confidence in their purity and 
uniformity. 


January 11, 1943 


A PLEDGE OF SERVICE 


Although the Merck factories are now operat- 
ing on a 24-hour day, 7-day week schedule in 
order to supply the needs of our armed forces 
and civilian population, it may not always be 
possible to supply you immediately with your 
complete requirements of Merck Chemicals. 
But in spite of the difficulties which confront us, 
we shall continue to do everything possible to 
serve our customers to the limit of our ability. 
In performing the vital emergency job at hand, 
it is our hope that we may continue to have the 
understanding cooperation of our customers, 
which has helped us immeasurably in our efforts 
to serve them. 


For Victory—Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamry- 


Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. «+ 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Miscellaneous foods— Pounds 
















il 
Yeast, SEG > 6460000 eens 254, 

Yeast tablets (number)........ 16,000,000 

Nonfood produc 
lum arsenate..........-+4+: 24,000 
ED ES nied i> 6 6-00 0 0s-905.0.006 158,720 
Carbon bisulphide 40,150 
Copper sulphate... 60,000 
Cotton linters..... e 18,254,790 
Ds bis ecbeseeecoveseess 12,000 

Naval stores— 
hone (gallons)............ 83,800 
Kiln pinetar (gallons)......... 368,600 
Pinene (gallons)..............+ 166, 666 
Pine oil (gallons).............. 650,671 
Pinetar oil (gallons)........... 191,600 
MOCO Sb pcaededscidecdere 925,000 
Retort pinetar (gallons)....... 739,300 
hs a0 bo vbeee ae 86s 18,200,100 
i Mo biciwuscvuavbbeese 59,820,490 
Tarene (gallons)............... 827,250 
Tarol (gallons)................ 60,000 
tine (gallons)........... 2,051,448 
Nicotine alkaloid.......... 12,600 
Nicotine sulphate 5,000 

green 4, 

Phosphoric acid. 14s'seo 
Soap, laundry 27,447,200 
Soap, toilet 2,826,417 
Scouring powders ose 284,000 
Starch, laundry................. 926,176 
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Manpower 
Blueprinted for War 


—Continued from page 40 

Within each of these industries 
WMC has made or is making up a 
list of the essential occupations as a 
further guide to the draft boards in 
drawing upon the manpower for mili- 
tary service. Because the draft 
boards deal with each case as an in- 
dividual there have been instances 
where the boards, each unaware of 
what the other was doing, took so 
many men from a single department 
of a plant at the same time that pro- 
duction was disrupted. With the 
manning table and the replacement 
schedule in use, this problem will be 
eliminated. 


Data Desired 


In filling out the manning table, 
the employer is asked to list the dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs in the plant; the 
number of workers necessary for 
each job; type of worker suited for 
the job and the possibility of substi- 
tuting other workers of less skill: 
amount and kind of training needed 
for an unskilled worker to do each 
job; training methods being used or 
available; jobs in which women are 
employed and those in which women 
could replace men; indications of 
labor requirements that will accom- 
pany anticipated production program; 
job relationships, and possibilities of 
promotions and upgrading; balance or 
unbalance between number of skilled 
workers and unskilled, or of workers 
and supervisors; and jobs where 
physically handicapped persons can 
be used. 

When the form is filled out the 
company keeps one copy and for- 
wards four to the WMC regional of- 
fice. Then the employer draws up a 
replacement schedule to direct him 
in upgrading, promoting and recruit- 
ing replacements for workers which 
the compiled information shows him 


will soon be inducted. Upon accept- 
ance of the replacement schedule by 
the state director of selective service, 
the employer makes out an affidavit 
for all employees within the ages 
liable to military service for whom 
occupational deferment is then neces- 
sary. These forms are sent to the 
local selective service board and when 
the employee is reclassified the em- 
ployer is notified. 

The replacement schedule consists 
of a plant summary and a replace- 
ment list, normally made from data 
developed in preparation for the man- 
ning table. They are in two parts. 
The first part is made up of a survey 
of the personnel in the plant in- 
volved, arranged generally by job 
titles and selective service statuses. 
The second part is a replacement list 
upon which are listed by name the 
male employees who must be replaced 
so they can enter the armed forces. 


Information Necessary 

The first step in preparing such a 
schedule is to secure in respect to 
each male employee the following in- 
formation:—(1) Job title, (2) date of 
birth, (3) local board number and 
address, (4) selective service order 
number and classification, and (5) 
family relationships. 

Next, the employer must list all 
the jobs by plant, department, and 
other operating unit. Opposite each 
job the employer will list under the 
following headings the total number 
of workers engaged:—(1) Number of 
women, (2) number of men not to be 
considered for replacement (those 
with minor children, those physically 
unfit, those over thirty-eight and un- 
der eighteen, and (3) those to be 
considered for replacement (single 
men and married men without chil- 
dren). 

The employer will then list by 
name the employees subject to induc- 
tion whom he is prepared to replace. 
Those who. are to be replaced in the 
first month will be listed first, fol- 
lowed by those in the second month, 
and so on. When approved by the 
state selective service director these 
schedules continue in operation for 
six months and may be extended for 
a further six months. 


These schedules, once completed, 
will show to the employer and the 
employee the order in which each 
individual worker will be available 
for induction. 

The question of deferment on occu- 
pational grounds in each individual 
case will continue to rest with the 
local board and board of appeals, but 
local boards will give serious consid- 
eration to the replacement time which 
has been shown on the accepted 


schedule. 
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Planning for 
War Materials 


—Continued from page 39 

the duration. In February WPB called 
upon the chemical industry for “sub- 
stantially” increased capacity for pro- 
duction of phenol and anhydrous am- 
monia and at the same time moved to 
assure continued operations of the in- 
dustry by granting it very high ratings 
for repair, maintenance, and operating 
supplies. 


Chemical Industrial Activities 
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The public was given its first picture 
of the material supply situation as a 
whole in March, when the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation issued its first 
report on the relative scarcity of cer- 
tain materials. No figures, of course, 
were included in the report, but the 
list was broken down into three groups 
showing materials most vitally needed 
and not generally available for civilian 
needs, those essential to war produc- 
tion whose supply is not so critical, 
and materials available for other than 
strictly war production. 

Among the chemicals the most criti- 


cal were methanol, chlorinated hydro- 
carbon refrigerants and solvents, ckhlo- 
rine, toluene, disphenylamine, formal- 
dehyde and synthetic resins, polyvinyl 
chloride, and pure sodium nitrate. 
These lists expanded rapidly. By No- 
vember no less than fifty chemicals 
and most of their derivatives had been 
found to be short for war and essential 
civilian uses and, in many cases, for 
war purposes alone. Most critical were 
acrylonitrile, aluminum, trihydrate, 
butadiene, cresols, phenol and deriva- 
tives, sulphamic acid, and toluol and 
derivatives. 


Taxes and More Taxes 


Nineteen forty-three stands to wit- 
ness the enactment of another huge 
tax bill which may be as large as, if 
not larger than that entitled the “Rev- 
enue Act of 1942,” passed by Congress 
last October, which was estimated to 
raise some $7,000,000,000 and increased 
the total Federal tax burden to ap- 
proximately $25,000,000,000 annually. 

The size of the new tax bill is being 
variously estimated from $6,000,000,000 
to $10,000,000,000. The final figure is 
being left for determination later after 
the experts have mapped out the vol- 
ume of government financing to be 
undertaken during the year for, like 
that of last year, the purposes of the 
new bill will be twofold:— 

1. To raise more money to finance 
part of the increased cost of the war 
program. 

2. To siphon off as much as possible 
of the excess purchasing power ex- 
pected to result from increased in- 
comes of the workers as measured 
against a diminishing supply of con- 
sumer goods. This excess is estimated 
at. $40,000,000,000. 

The place where the new taxes will 
hit the hardest is in the individual’s 
pocketbook. Corporations, while facing 
an increased burden under the new 
bill, will not have their taxes in- 
creased in the proportion facing the 
individual. 


Pay-As-You-Go Probable 

Almost certainly some form of “pay- 
as-you-go” plan will be provided in 
the new bill—necessarily so for sev- 
eral reasons. First, it will probably 
become evident that many people 
newly in the income tax class are 
not planning ahead to save for taxes, 
and that collection difficulties will in- 
crease at an even greater rate than 
the number of taxpayers. Second, it 
defeats one purpose of present rev- 
enue measures if taxes are not an 
immediate and definite deduction from 
current income. Third, it provides the 
Treasury with a steady source of in- 
come. 

Last year’s tax bill, which was the 
biggest tax bill in history to date, 
became a law October 21. Its pro- 
visions ran the gamut of tax legisla- 
tion, from repeal of some of the out- 
dated taxes to higher levies on in- 
dividual and corporate incomes and 
changes in the administrative provi- 
sions of existing law to ease the bur- 
dens in some directions and add to 
them in others. 


Alcohol Discrimination 
A fight which the retail and whole- 
sale drug trade had been waging for 


years for special treatment of taxes 
on alcohol used for nonbeverage pur- 
poses was successfully ended when 
congress wrote provisions in the bill, 
over the opposition of the Treasury 
Department, permitting a drawback of 
$3.75 per proof-gallon to manufactur- 
ers of medicines, medical preparations, 
food products, flavors, or flavoring ex- 
tracts where fully tax-paid domesti- 
cally produced distilled spirits are 
used. Effect of the provision was to 
return the tax to the level prevailing 
prior to the 1941 tax bill for this 
class of users while alcohol used for 
beverage purposes is taxed at $6 per 
proof-gallon. 

A tax of 3 percent on transporta- 
tion of property was imposed as a 
compromise when the senate objected 
to a 5 percent tax carried in the bill 
when it passed the house. The tax 
is similar to that in effect during the 
first World War. While no change 
was made in the normal tax on cor- 
poration incomes the surtaxes were 
increased to 22 percent on surtax net 
incomes between $25,000 and $50,000, 
and to 16 percent on surtax net in- 
comes over $50,000. 


Excess Profits Scheme 


A flat 90 percent tax was imposed 
on corporation excess profits instead 
of the sliding scale of taxes written 
into the law only a year earlier. The 
confiscatory aspects of the 90 percent 
rate was eliminated, however, by a 
provision that in no event shall the 
combined normal, surtax, and excess 
profits taxes exceed 80 percent of the 
corporation’s profits, and further- 
more a postwar credit of 10 percent 
of the excess profit taxes paid is to 
be allowed. This is to be returned 
to the corporations after the war as 
a cushion against the let down in 
government business and to tide them 
over during the transition period back 
to peace-time production, 

The tax on individual incomes was 
boosted sharply in an effort to divert 
some of the income away from con- 
sumer purchases. The normal tax 
was increased to 6 percent and sur- 
taxes were made to start at 13 per- 
cent on the first dollar of surtax net 
income and graduating upward to 82 
percent on surtax incomes of over 
$5,000,000. In addition a “Victory 
Tax” of 5 percent was imposed on 
all net income in excess of $624 a 
year ($12 a week) to be collected at 
the source beginning January 1, 1943, 
and to run for the duration of the 
war. 


Based on Federal Reserve Board Records 
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Refinements and innovations in labora- 
tory practice add just so much more 
to the ultimate conten of our flavors. 
The accuracy of our wolab ity and spe- 
cific gravity tests in flavor research work, 
for example, is increased by use of the 
ae controlled temperature 
bath shown at left. The laboratory centri- 
fuge,center, is used in the study of of sample 
as a part of our routine practice of 
oe quality. Problems of replace- 
ment, often i ing tedious = tyes of 
experimentation, depend ly apes 
the synthesis ap us, right, which is 
also a factor in calling of costs, 


ANT eer 
peaeanir 


Above: Light, airy and spotless... our Flavor Packing Department where the delicious products of Fritzsche research are carefully and 
uniformly bottled and sealed for shipment the same day orders are received. 


Mwy of our customers have been using Fritzsche the finest and most palatable food and _ beverage 

Flavors for years, satisfied with their values and not products the public has ever known. The point that 

caring particularly how these values were being achieved. will interest all of our present and potential customers 

There are others we serve, who are just as good cus- is that these practices, many of them exclusive features 
tomers, who do like to know about the little refinements of our service, are all a PART of Fritzsche products, 
in laboratory practice and production that enable us APART from their price. Try our flavors and es- 

to maintain, year after year, an unbroken record of sentialZoils in your products and see! 


high, uniform quality in all the materials we manu- 


facture and supply. This advertisement and the series 
of which it isa part, are intended to acquaint interested . Inc, 
N. Y. 


buyers with some of the details that enter into the PORT AUTHORITY COMMEREE BLDG, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


—— BRANCH STOCKS 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES $T. LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 


production of materials which are helping them to make FACTORIES AT CLIFTON, M4 AMD SHILEANS (VAR) PRANEE 
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Chemicals, Oils, and 


Industrial Chemicals 
1985. 1987. 1939. 1941. 1942. 
H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. 

Acid, acetic, 28%...... $2.40 $2.45 $2.53 $2.23 $2.23 $2.23 $3.18 $2.23 $3.38 $3.18 

Chromic, 99%.....-... 14% .18% .15% .14% .15% .15% -16% .15% .16% .16% 

Formic, 90%....-+..-. 11 ll ll 10% .10% .10% 10% 10% .10% .10% 

Hydrofiuoric, 30%..... .07 07 07 07 07 -06 -06 -06 -06 

Muriatic, 20°......... 110 110 115 1.10 1.15 1.15 1. 15 1.15 1.15 1.15 

Nitric, 36°........... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 

Oxalic .....sseeeeeees «11% .11% .10% 10% 10% 10% 11% .10% .11% .11% 

Sulphuric, 66°........ 15.50 15.50 16.50 15.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 

Tannic, tech...ccccccce SB 22 -40 -19 40 40 71 54 71 71 
Alum, ammonia, gran.. 2.75 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.50 3.15 4.00 3.50 4.00 4.00 
Alumina sulphate, com. 1.35 1.35 1.35 135 4115 1.15 1.15 #115 4115 1.15 
Ammonia, anhy., com.. .04% .04% .01% .04% .04% .04% .05 .05 05 05 





Antimony, n’dle, C’nese .12% .07% .17% .11% .20 ~~ .12 ‘25 060 '19—i 20——« 09 
Arsenic, white......... .08% .08% .03 -03 -03 03 04 08% .04 04 
Barium chloride, tech.. 72.00 72.00 77.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 77.00 77.00 77.00 77.00 
Bleaching powder...... 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 1.90 2.50 2.25 
Calcium acetate.. 210 2.00 2.25 165 1.90 1.65 2.25 2.00 8.00 8.00 
Arsenate ...... - 06 -06 06% .06% .06% .06% 06% .06 .07 06% 
Chloride, flake........ 22.00 19.50 23.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 20.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
Chiorine, liq., tech..... 2.15 2.00 2.15 2.15 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Cobalt oxide, black..... 1.39 1.25 1.67 141 1.84 1.67 1.84 184 18 1.8 
Copper carbonate....... .14% .14% .19 14% .169 «14 18 16% _.19% ..18 
Sulphate, 99%........ 3.85 600 4.45 4.75 4.10 5.15 4.75 5.15 5.15 
TAS .ccccseeceeess 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 16.00 14.00 7 “ “ i. 
Epsom salt, tech....... 2.10 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1. ° A . 
Glaubers salt, dom..... .85 -85 -95 95 -95 95 1.05 9% 105 1.05 
Lead acetate, wh., brok. .11 ll 138% #««.211 11 -10 12 11 12% 12 
Arsenate .....--+0++- 09 .09 13 -10 Al -10 = = ll 4 
Magnesi cale., tech.. .23 -23 -23 -23 26 .26 < d d d 
SMagnestam chloride, fi.. 36.00 36.00 39.00 ~— —= = 32.00 ie ae ~~ 
ese sulph., anhy. .09 .05 07 ° : 10% «10 ° 10% 
ME Giticecr st ecceee 13 12% «13 13 13 +13 -13 13 13 18 
Phosphorous, red....... .44 40 40 40 -40 -40 40 -40 -40 -40 
®otash carbonate, calc. .00 08% .06% .06% .06% .06% 06% . -06%  .06% 
Caustic, solid......... .06% .06% .06% .06% .06%  .06% 06% .064 .06% .06% 
Chlorate, powd....... .08%  .08 08% .08% .10 08% .09% .00% .00% 


-08% 
-18% .18% .18% .18% -19% .19% .19% .19% 
50 . 
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Saltpeter, gran......... 5.90 5.90 650 600 650 6. 8.10 7.60 8.20 8.20 
Soda ash, 58% light.... 1.05 1.05 1.23 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Caustic, solid......... 2.85 265 260 230 2.30 2,80 2.30 2.30 2.80 2.380 
Chiorate, dom........ .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 06% .06% .06% .06% 
Phosphate, tribas..... 2.65 2.10 2.00 — =. + = = = “ 
Silicofluoride ......... .05 04% .06% . J d J 

Sulphur, crude, mines.. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Tin crystala............ .39 36% 45% .34 ¢ 36% 89% .38 39 .89 

Coaltar Chemicals 

Acid, Benzolc, tech.....  .40 40 43 48 43 43 43 48 43 48 
Cresylic, high-boil....  .51 42 .89 72 .68 49 81 68 81 81 
Sulphanilic, tech......  .18 18 AT 17 17 17 a 17 17 17 
TEND ccccteccccecces oO .70 65 65 65 .55 55 55 55 55 
Alphanaphthylamine ...  .33 .83 82 382 82 32 82 82 82 82 
DEE Mlincctecevsccoes oD .15 Ss 14% 15 15 15 15 15 15 


Creosote oil, crude......  .12 11% «138% ~=« «18 138% .138% 15% .18% .15% = .15% 
Dinitrobengzene ........ «17 1T 16 18 18 18 = = 2 = 


Dinitrophenol .......... .28 -23 23 
Diphenyiguanidine .... .36 .36 85 35 85 85 85 35 85 385 
Hexamethylenetetra- . 





mine, tech.........+.. 87 35 85 85 35 82 .82 32 82 82 
Methyl chloride, cyl....  .45 45 .87 82 82 32 382 82 82 82 
Monoamylamine ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 55 55 53 .53 53 -61 -50 
Naphthalene, crude, dom. 300 1.65 38.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.75 2.50 
Nitrobenzene, 4.d...... .08% .08% .07%% .07% .07 07 07 .07 07 .07 
Paradichlorobenzene .. .16 16 16 a ll ll -11 11 -11 11 
Phenol, U.S.P.......... 14% .14% .14% .18% .14% «18 12% «.12 12% .12% 
Phthalic anhydride..... .14% .14% .14% .14% .14% .14% 14% .14% .14% .14% 
Resorcinol, tech........  .75 -75 75 -75 -75 -75 68 .68 68 ..68 
Tar acid oil, 15%...... .22% «21 22% «21 22 -21 27% .22 -27% .27% 
Trichlorethylene ....... .09% .089 .089 .089 .09 -08 08 08 08 .08 
Xylidin, mixed......... .36 36 85 35 35 35 .35 35 35 


Dyestuffs, Textile, and Leather Chemicals 


Albumen, egg, edible... 1.05 -82 1.05 1.05 -75 60 1.80 65 1.80 i. 
Annatto seed.......--.. 07 07 OT% =. 07% .06% 06% .06 06% . 


73 
06 
ut ext., clarif...  .01 = 01 01 01 02% .01% .02% .02% 
Chestnut t., clarif % “a —_ Ss % % ‘oF ‘or ‘oT or 
52 

04% 

95 

20 





Cochineal, gray........ 34 .36 82 87 .35 

Corn syrup, 42°......... 3.68 sis 436 3.11 3.27 2.92 3.52 3.47 3.69 3. 
Cutch ..ccoce esccccecoe ee 038% .04 -O4 04% 04 04% .04% 05% . 
Dextrin, corn, white... 4.00 3855 485 845 3.50 3.30 3.95 3.80 400 3. 
Dye, sulphur black..... .20 .20 -20 -20 -20 .20 -20 -20 -20 . 
Egg yolk, dried, dom... 63 52 .68 -68 .67 .59 1.00 -60 1.00 87 
Fustic, ext., cryst...... .20 -20 -22 .20 24 -22 -28 24 24 -16 
Gambier, common...... .06% .05% No price 07 06% 10 -06% No price 
Hemlock ext., 25% tan.. .02% .02% «.03 02% .03 02% .03 02% 0885 .03% 
Indigo, synth., liq...... 18 12 16% «13 16% .16% -16% .16 -16% .16% 


Logwood, ext., 51°..... 08% .08% .08% .10% .09% 12% .10% .12%% .12% 
Myrobalans, J2......++. 18.75 14.75 28.00 16.75 27.50 17.00 50.99 28.9 60.00 60.00 


ai 
¥ 


Nutgalls, Alleppo......  .20 16 .20 19 .29 .23 2 2 No price 
Oak ext., 25% tannin... .02% .02% .03% = 02% .02% .03 02 .03885 .02 
Potash bichromate...... 08% .08% .08% .08%  .08%  .08% -09% -08% 09% -09% 
Quebracho, ext., 35%... .02%  .02%  .03 02% .08% .02% 05% .08%  .05% *. oe 
Sago flour..........+++- 02% .02% .08% .02% .04 .02% ‘05% .03 -05 d % 
Soda bichromate....... .06% .06% .06%  .06%  .06%  .06% OTM ti 97% 07% 


Hydrosulphite ........  -21 .18 .” ae 16 16 1T 
Starch, corn, pearl..... 3.58 98.13 4.83 2.98 2.65 2.45 3. ae — er = 
Sumac ext., 42°........ 04% .04% .05% .04% .07 05% a aes 
Valonia cups........... 49.00 26.00 37.50 31.75 39.00 30.00 pr . 





*Dissolved solid. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Materials 


H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. 
Acetone, C.P.....sse-ee% -1l ll .06 -04% .06 04% 07 .06 10 -08% 
Alcohol, butyl, norm.... .12 ond .09 -09 -09 .07 10 .09 154 .18% 

Ethyl, S.D.1....sccceee 31 29% .27 -26 22% .19% .27% .24% ~~ «53 53 
Amy! acetate, tant... ll onn 11% .10% .12% .09% 12% .11% = .14%_ .14% 
Barytes, dom., floated... 33.06 381.50 381.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 27.65 27.65 
Benzol, 90%....-se-eee0s 18 15 -16 16 -16 .16 15 .14 = -20 
Black, carbon standard. -0535 (0535 -0535 .0410 .0375 .0375 .0367 .0367 .03625 .03625 
Blue, Prussian.......... 37 -36% .36 .36 .36 .83 .36 .33 36 .36 
Brown, sienna, Amer., 

BE sc vbeanssucéeesee -03 .03 -03 -08 08% .03 08% .08% .08%  .03% 
Casein, dom., 20-30...... 15 10% .19% .18 -20 07 .B1 18 31 .14 
Cellulose acetate, flake.. .55 55 55 -40 -36 85 .80 80 .B0 .30 
Ethyl acetate, 85%...... 07% 07% .06% oem 06% 051 07% .06% 12 12 
Green, chrome, to 5%.... .20 -20 -21 ° 21 21 -23 m «| -23% .23 
Gum, copal, Congo, No.1 .41% .35% «.46 im 49% .384% 49% .49% .49% .49% 

Dammar, Bat., A/E... .13 11% .17% .14% «.138% = «=«.11% -255% .12% .25% .25% 

Tec. eb tay ners ee 006 07% .07% .11% «09 064% .06 08% .06% .09% 08's 
Lead, red, 95%, dry..... -07 -06 10% .07% .0810 .0735 .0835 .08 09%  .086 

White, bas. carp...... -065 -065 -09 0675 .07 07 075 -075 08%  .07% 
Litharge, common...... 06 .05 09% .06% £.0710 .0635 .0790 .0735 .08% .070 
Lithopone, ordin......... 04% .04% .04% .04% .04% = «.0875 04% -04% 04% 04% 
Nitrocellulose, a/s....... -29% .27% .22 22 .28 .28 .28 .28 .28 *.26 
Oil, chinawood.......... .85 -088 +24 11% -25 14 .B5% 26% .8875 .8875 

Linseed, raw........+. 096 077 .107 .093 -102 .078 .106 .084 .1860 .1060 

Menhaden, crude...... .36 25 45 84 .86 21 .62 .80 .6660 .60 

POPTR cc ccccccccsscces .10 .07 138% .10% .15% ~ .089 21% .16% .2380 .21% 

Sardine, crude......... 37 24% 54% .35 .388 -22 .63 .39 .66% .60 

Soybean, crude.......- -1060 .0870 .1080 .0600 .0650 .0450 1175 .0550 .12% £.11% 
Red, Indian, pure........ .08% .08% .08% .08% .08%  .08% .09% .08% .09%  .09% 
Rosin, gum, F......... - 6.02% 5.05 9.50 605 6.60 5.35 83.50 2.11 4.14 3.27 
Seeeene, TiN ccccccccsce -18% .13 -14 12 -19 -09% .32 -15 .B4 81 
Titanium dioxide, reg.... Pe i one -16 16 -14 -13 14% .18% #«.14% 14% 
TEE, POPS. scccosecece .80 -80 -30 -30 25 -22 .28 -27 .83 83 
Turpentine, spirits, gum .538% .48% .42% .31% .84% # .28% -87% «44 82% .69 
\ hiting, chalk, com..... 11.20 11.20 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 22.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Xylol, common.......... -30 -80 .80 -80 .27 .26 ST -26 27 -27 
Yellow, chrome, C.P....  .15 ell 14% «13 14% .138% .16 16 .16% 16 
Zinc oxide, lead-free 06% .05 06% .05% .06% .06% 07% 07% 07% .0T% 

Stearate, tech.......... 19 18 -20 -20 -23 -20 81 .30 -81 S 





* Ester soluble type. 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Drugs Price Records 


Oils, Fats and Waxes 


1985. 19387. 1939. 1941. 1942, 
H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. 
Acid, stearic, doub-pres. .11% .10 12% «11 12% .10 -14% .09% .1580 .1400 
Degras, common........ .05% .04% .08% .07% .10 .07 08% .07% .12% .08% 


Lard, Western, choice.. 17.75 10.90 14.30 880 875 5.75 11.30 5.20 18.80 10.50 

Oil, castor, No. 3....... .09% .00 09% .09% .11% .07% 11% .08 .18 -12% 
Coconut, crude........ .06 08% .08% .08% .04% .02% 08%  .03 -0950 .0835 
CO DePiciseccecssce BB .34 2 4% «( 82 78 .60 .90 78 
GOFR, CEMAGccccvcsecce Ak 08% .10% .06% .07% .04% 13 06% 12% .12 
Cottonseed, crude..... .10% .08% .10% .05%  .06%  .04% -12% .05% .12% .12% 
Neatsfoot, pure... .. 11% .08% .18% .16% .20% .14% -26% .138% .19% .17% 
ee, OS eee | 10% .14 12% .12 .08 13% .07% .18% .18% 
Olive, denat..........  .94 80 1.60 1.15 1.40 -80 4.00 2.25 440 3.50 
Palm, Niger.......... .0575 .0865 .07% .04 05 03% -09 04% .09% .09 
Peanut, crude........ .10% .09% .10% .06% .07% .05% 13 05% .18 18 
Red .cccccccccesecseee 108% .06% .10% .08% .08% .06% 11% .06% .1245 .1100 








Whale, ref., nat...... .077 .064 -107 -081 -091 O77 -107 -091 -1070 + .1070 
Tallow, extra, loose.... .07% .05% .09% .05% .07 .04% -09% .05  .0971% .0862% 
Wax, bees, yellow, Af.. .24 -21 -29% .25 -29 -27 46 -29 -49 -B7% 

Candelilla .....sse++. «16 .10 15% «18 18% .15% .83 19 .38 .33 

Carnauba, 3 chalky... .38 -21 .38 .33 45 .28 -76 -56 -78 -T1% 

Spermacetti .......... .22 19 -23 -23 -22 18 24 24 -26 24 

Drugs and Fine Chemicals 
Acetanilide, U.S.P...... -24 24 -29 24 -80 .30 -80 .80 34 .80 
Acid, Acetylsalicylic, 
standard .......... .70 -70 .60 -50 .50 .40 -40 .40 -40 -40 

Boric, tech........... 80.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 96.00 96.00 99.00 96.00 99.50 95.50 

Citric, cryst......... . 2 -25 -24 -22 .20 -20 -20 -20 -20 

Phosphoric, USP, 50%... .14 14 14 -12 -12 -12 12 -10% .10% .10% 

Tartaric, U.S.P....... .24 24 24% .21% .381% .27% -70% 46% .70% .70% 
Agar, No. 1........... .90 52 1.15 72 1.50 -90 3.00 140 4.75 3.50 
Atropine sulphate....... 2.25 2.25 2.85 2.20 4.00 2.50 21.00 5.46 21.00 18.75 
Bismuth subnitrate..... 1.40 1.30 1.80 1.18 148 1.33 1.48 1.20 1.20 1.20 

.00 36.00 42.00 40.00 438.00 43.00 49.00 43.00 41.50 41.50 
2.15 2.15 2.20 2.05 2.20 2.20 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Camphor, nat. tabs.. see =60 54 -60 55 -82 -568% 1.70 -80 160 1.60 
Chloroform, tech...... » ae -20 -20 -20 -20 -20 -20 -20 -20 
Corrosive eublimate.... -76 -T1 «61.22 #106 1.99 1.05 2.24 2.04 2.24 2,24 
Cream tartar........... 17% .17% .19% «.15 -256% .22% -57% .88% .57% .87% 
Formaldehyde ......... .06 .06 06% .05% .05% 05% -05% .05% .05% .05% 
Glycerin, C.P........... 14 14 21% «14 -29 19% -18% .12% .18 18 
H’dr’gen perox., 100 vol. .21 -20 -20 19% .20 -20 -16 -16 -16 -16 
Iodine, resub.......... 1.90 1.65 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 
Menthol, Japanese..... 3.75 2.80 3.45 3.10 3.35 2.90 14.00 38.50 14.00 13.00 
Methanol, nat., denat.. .40 -40 45 -80 .40 -35 .60 -40 -60 -60 

Synth. ..ccccccsesecee 35% .35% .85% .83 33 -33 .30 -28 -28 -28 
Methyl salicylate....... .40 -40 .40 -82 . 35 .35 35 85 85 
Oil, codliver, U.S.P..... 24.50 26.00 27.50 25.00 40.00 20.00 85.00 67.00 85.00 72.00 
Opium, gum, U.S.P.... 11.50 12.40 11.50 11.60 11.50 11.50 13.00 11.50 13.00 18.00 
Phenolphthalein, U.S.P. .65 -50 -85 -75 e -85 .85 85 85 85 

Potash bromide......... .85 .35 81 81 .B1 ae a ee 
Quicksilver, dom........ 76.00 69.50 97.00 81.00 160.00 77.00 212.00 163.00 212.00 191.00 
Quinine sulphate........  .51 51 5 59% . -61 15% 4 80% .80% 
Rochelle salts, powd.... .18% .18 .16 .18% .20% .17% 4 42% 142% 


42% (29% | 
. 70.00 26.00 43,00 25.00 130.00 21.00 195.00 150.00 210.00 210.00 





Santonin, cryst.... 
Silver nitrate 


-. 51% = -88% .824% .81% «.27 .26 a é 7, 

Soda benzoate, U.S.P... .46 ae ae ie” rr ie” yo 
Bicarbonate, U.S.P... 1.85 1. $s 1.85 1.75 1.85 1.70 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Strychnine ............ — 63 .48 .48 .60 50 70 .60 -70 -70 
THM cccccsccece ecooeee 185 165 1.65 1.55 1.55 1.45 3.00 145 3.00 2.75 


Botanical Drugs, Spices, and Gums 














Belladonna leaves...... 18 14 -14 14 30 12% 3.45 1.75 3.45 1.60 
DR dyeecssatbecctace .14 12 2 @ #8 18 240 2.00 2.25 1.30 
Black haw root bark... 24 aa -21 24 .20 40 .29 40 ~=.89 
Buchu leaves........ .88 -27 65 50 .80 30 74 55 .80 .74 
Cascara sagrada bark.. 11 -08 14% 11% «.14 -10 -20 15 -28 20 
Chamomile fiow., Hung. .27 .20 Ss SS 8 ® 1.50 .80 .80 ‘60 
Cinchona bark, short... .50 .50 .50 .60 .72 .40 -85 7% 419% ‘85 
Clover tops, dom.......  .14% .11% .14  .12 .38 12 35 33 83 26 
Cramp bark, genuine... .24 .20 .2 .19 .28 .20 80 20 6 80 
Digitalis leaves......... 30 .2% 6 .0 40 .85 50 8.35 ‘so 145 
Ergot, U.S.P........... 2.10 132 2.05 150 350 125 210 155 1:70 1°95 
Ginger root, Cochin..... 17 12 on" 14% .08% .06% 35 10% 39 28 
Goldenseal root......... 2.00 1.05 28 860 2.75 3.95 250 475 3195 
Gum, arabic, sorts..... — oa aa 00% .19 .09 24 14 (22 144 
Myrrh, U.S.P......... 0 2. 35 86 .65té«iC SD 60 45 .78 °60 
Tragacanth, No, 1.... 1.2 1.15 2.75 240 250 2.25 3.50 3.00 3.75 3.25 
Henbane leaves........ 40 -19 -29 19 -65 14% 3.25 1.75 325 1.285 
Jalap root, N.F.. — .12 17 17 24 15 55 .28 65 145 
Lobelia herb..... 21 mo 8. 2s. #& 11 50 .19 50 "98 
Mandrake root......... .10 .08% .18 .09% .11 .09 S 12 6 38 
Marjoram, French...... . a ee ae er 275 140 400 275 
Papain, powd........... 3.00 1.75 2.75 .90 210 1.10 5 52 1.10 “84 
Pyrethrum flowers......  .27 14 18 -12% .33 .26 23 -20 27 21 
Rhubarb, No. 2......... .35 23 13 «88 55 35 15 38 1.20 15 
Safflowers, Amer.......  .85 -24 ‘ -25 .35 -22 85 .35 .85 .85 
Sarsaparilla root, Mex. .12 12 20 15 19 18 -20 16 22 19 
Senega root........s++.. .33 -23 -60 36 -85 -65 5 -82 0. .59 
Senna leaves, Tinn...... 18% = «11 ll -10 14 .09 14 11 16 14 
Soapbark, whole........ 07 .07 -07 07 -23 .07 128 no 12 9 
Stramonium leaves...... 13 -08 11 +11 +17 13 .48 ‘27 7, ‘97 
Tonka beans, Angos.... 2.75 1.85 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.40 240 240 3.00 240 
Uva Ursi leaves........ 07 .06% .25 «11 ll -08 18 11 on ‘20 
Valerian root.........+. 23 8 =.18% 112 «0927 0%H™sida2sS Ss 770) .5 
Vanilla beans, Mexican. 3.50 3.25 4.50 4.00 6.50 5.00 15.00 9.00 16.00 11.00 
Wild cherry bark....... 05 05 04% .0&% .07 04% 07 (07 (09% ‘07 
Essential Oils and Aromatic Chemicals 
Alcohol, bengzyl......... . -65 .68 .63 .63 .63 -63 -63 -63 -68 
Citronellol ........see+. \ 2.10 1.80 1.75 1.60 861.60 1.75 1.60 6.00 1.75 
NR <i Saaceveonss : 8.10 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.75 275 275 2.75 
GOOD 53. bs 60544 0iseens é 3.50 3.25 1.30 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
Oil, anise, U.S.P 40 = 1.45 .70 85 63 2.00 78 3.50 2.10 
Cassia, U.S.P.... 1.10 1.25 90 1.20 .88 10.00 1.50 11.00 10.00 
Citronella, Ceylon -22 42 .82 .46 .34 1.00 .87 1.70 1.05 
Clove, U.S.P.......... 85 1.25 1.05 1.55 -95 1.40 1.05 1.75 1.40 
Eucalyptus, Austral.. . 24 AE .39 .59 .33 -70 -63 -96 -70 
Geranium, Bour....... 5.25 4.50 4.75 3.75 3.25 2.40 17.00 2.50 25.00 17.00 
Lavender, spike....... 1.20 .95 -95 95 1,15 95 2.75 1.85 4.15 2.75 
Lemon, Calif..... janes tae 60 38.50 2.50 3.00 2.00 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Lemongrass, nat...... .95 -60 55 42 85 .82 3.00 78 3.75 1.30 
Re MR ich cacaccee 6.00 4.65 6.10 5.40 4.15 3.00 8.50 4.75 18.00 3.25 
Orange, exp., Calif... 3.00 2.00 3.25 1.75 1.50 +15 3.00 2.00 3.25 2.25 
Peppermint, nat...... 3.00 1.75 240 2.15 2.75 2.05 7.00 285 7.00 5.30 
Sandalwood, Indian... 5.00 4.50 5.25 4.80 5.50 4.50 6.00 4.95 600 6.85 
Sassafras, artif....... 45 39 81% .75 .34 .78 72 2.00 2.00 
Spearmint, U.S.P..... 165 190 1.65 2.00 1.70 3.25 2.45 3.25 3.00 
Wormseed .....-...- 1.70 290 2.00 3.35 200 3.00 220 300 275 
Terpineol, C.P......... 5 as | |662lt(iC CUCU 88 28 86.40 «= —.88 
Vanillin, exguaiacol..... 3.75 2.90 3.55 3.10 2.50 2.10 2.50 2.35 2.35 2.35 
Petroleum Products 
Kerosene, W.W...-+.+6. .06 05% .06% .05% .052 04% .053 .048 .068 .053 
Oil, white min., 125-35. .76% .76% .75% .75% .64% .60% .56 45 “68 ‘49 
Paraffin, white scale.... .03% .02 0295 .0245 .07 0235 .06% .0285 .04% 104% 
WRRIAED: 5A gi eck eaxseve .09 .09 .09% .08% .08% .08%  .08% .08% .08% .06% 
Petrolatum, amber..... -02% .02% .02% .02% .04 .02 038% .02%  .045%  .08% 
Petroleum naphtha, arom, .22% .18 -21 18 19 -16 21% =«-«.21 -21% .21% 
VPM naphtha ll 11 -12% .11% .10% #« «.10% 10% .10 11 11 
Propane, indus.......... -07 -03 -03 -08 03% .03 .08% .02% .038% .08 


Fertilizer Materials 


Ammonia sulphate, dom. 24.00 23.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 28.20 28.00 
Phosphate rock, Fla., 

68%-66% .. 40 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 2.00 1.90 2.20 2.00 
Potash manure salt, dom. .48 .43 58% «55 -58% .58% -60 -60 -60 -60 

Muriate, 60%.....+..0-. .45 -40 538% .50 53% .53% .56 538% .58% .53% 

Soda nitrate, crude..... 23.50 23.50 29.00 25.50 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 30.00 27.00 
Superphosphate, pile.... 8.60 7.75 8.50 7.50 8.50 7.50 9.50 8.00 10.24 9.60 
Urea, dom., 46%....... 100.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 85.00 85.00 80.00 
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Drug Administration Activities 


of such dangerous drugs will be 
stopped. 

Preparations that contain substances 
harmful if used in too large doses or 
under unsuitable conditions constitut- 
ed another class of potentially danger- 
ous drugs. Sixteen seizures were 
made of drugs bearing inadequate 
warnings or directions. Of these 
twelve involved laxatives. And prose- 
cutions were instituted against four 
firms charged with shipping drug 
products inadequately labeled. 


False and misleading claims were 
responsible for seventy-eight seizures 
of misbranded proprietary remedies 
for human use during the year. Eigh- 
teen were laxatives, tonics, or mineral 
waters bearing claims for treatment 
of constipation, hyperacidity, or other 
digestive disturbances; fourteen were 
represented as vitamin or mineral 
preparations needed by the body for 
energy and vitality; thirteen were al- 
leged treatments for colds, grippe, 


With the entrance of the United 
States into the war, activities of the 
Food and Drug Administration during 
1942 were centered largely on supply- 
ing the needs of the armed services 
for technical advice, seeing to the pur- 
ity and potency of medical supplies, 
and analyzing and testing of foods and 
drugs being purchased for the military 
and under lend-lease in huge volume 
Enforcement work under the food, 
drug and cosmetic act became largely 
a routine matter and reasonably so in 
view of the fact that the law has now 
been on the statute books since 1938 
and its aims, provisions, and the regu- 
lations issued thereunder are now well 
understood by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors falling within its scope. 


A number of laboratory studies 
were begun during the year to aid 
the war agencies to solve some of 
their pressing problems. Experiments 
were conducted and are still underway 
to determine the toxicity of substitutes 
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and various other respiratory diseases; 
seven were recommended for wom- 
en’s disorders, and seven for arthritis 
and other pains of joints and muscles. 

There were eleven seizures of 
adulterated drugs and criminal pros- 
ecution of seven shippers because the 
chemicals and preparations failed to 
comply with the U.S.P. standards. 
N.F. chemicals and chemical prepara- 
tions were responsible for one seizure 
and six prosecutions. 


New Drugs Passed 
New drug applications made to the 
Administration numbered 894 in fiscal 


1942 and at the close of the year 708 
had been made effective; 32 were un- 
der initial consideration; 81 had been 
withdrawn by the applicant; and the 
remainder were still in an incomplete 
status pending the receipt of further 
information. One order was issued 
by the administrator refusing to per- 
mit an application to become effec- 


_ tive. 


Work of the administration in the 
field of scientific investigations re- 








sulted in the development of new 
analytical methods for testing prod- 
ucts in both the cosmetic and drug 
fields. Methods developed by the 
cosmetic division included those for 
chemical analyses of sun-tan prepara- 
tions, cosmetic creams, permanent- 
wav solutions, and glycols. The chem- 
ical section of the drug division com- 
pleted the development of methods 
for the separation of chlorides, bro- 
mides, and iodides; the determination 
of mercury in mercurials; the esti- 
mation of iodine in thyroid; the de- 
termination of silver in ointments; 
the assay of local anesthetics of the 
benzocaine type; the determination of 
barbituric acid derivatives; and the 
application of a graphic procedure to 
the separation of mixtures by use of 
immisible solvents. Work is being 
continued on methods for the analysis 
of pharmaceuticals containing cascara 
and related drugs, ergot alkaloids, 
mydriatic alkaloids, chrysarobin, col- 
chicine, and thyroid. Various analy- 
tical methods developed in the field 
laboratories have been collected and 
distributed. 
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tiveness in promoting the healing of 
burns. Of equal importance both to 
the armed forces and civilian popula- 
tion are studies being conducted of 
the possible increase in the toxicity of 
“sulfa” drugs after heating incident to 
sterilization. 


Antimalarial Problems 


Because of the scarcity of quinine, 
and the introduction of the synthetic 
drug atabrine on the market as a 
ireatment and prophylaxis of malaria, 
the administration began compre- 
hensive investigations to determine 
why, under certain circumstances, the 
drug causes adverse symptoms. This 
study includes the chemistry and phar- 
macology of the drug. 

Analyses were made of Guatemala 
cinchona leaves and bark to determine 
whether they might be a source of 
quinine, and, collaborating with other 
government agencies seeking an effec- 
tive insect-repellent for use in the 
tropics, the administration began in- 
vestigations to determine what toxic 
effect, if any, the application of a 
number of compounds would have 
upon users. 

Because of the war shortages of 
metals for containers, it also befell the 


wv 
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administration to study the effect of ; 

substitute materials upon foods. Di- ak 
version of such substances as alumi- an 
num and stainless steel to war indus- ps 
tries resulted in the use of substitutes A 4 


eG, 
94.o 


23a 


in several types of food containers. 
Because of its high toxicity both from 
the acute and the chronic standpoint, 
the administration recommended that 
cadmium no longer be released for the 
plating of food and beverage contain- 
ers—a recommendation which the War ‘ 
Production Board has adopted. Stud- Sys 
ies are now being made of the toxicity 
of indium to determine whether this 2 
metal is safe to use as an aluminum i 

substitute in food containers and for AMS 
plating surgical instruments. 


iu 
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Various Seizure Actions ze 


The administration was quite active Ks 
in the field of drug control and en- as 
forcement, devoting approximately 23 
percent of its time to this project as a 
whole. Attention was given to 2,963 
manufacturers, with 2,011 factory in- 
spections and’ the examination of 6,002 Vee 
official samples, during the twelve be 
months from July 1, 1941, to June 30, se 24 
1942. Violative drug and drug prod- 
ucts, excluding therapeutic devices 
were responsible for 239 seizure ac- 
tions and the prosecution of ninety- 
five defendants as compared with 218 
seizures and ninety-one defendants 
prosecuted in the previous twelve 
months period. 

Seizures of drugs in violation of the 
dangerous-drug provisions of the food, 
drug and cosmetic act totaled twenty. 
nine, a marked decline from the sixty- 
seven seizures of the previous year. 
Thirteen of the seizures involved dan- 
gerous abortifacients that might have 
caused serious damages to users. Pros- 
ecutions were brought against four 
manufacturers responsible for thirty- 
four intrauterine-paste shipments with 
the result that the handlers of one of 
these products was permanently en- 
joined from making furtker interstate 
shipments, and another, who pleaded 
guilty, was sentenced to serve eighteen 
months in the penitentiary. Although 
the other cases have not been conclud- 
ed, the administration says that it ap- 
pears that the interstate distribution 
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Antitrust Law Litigation 


Government activities in the field 
of anti-trust law enforcement con- 
tinued at a lively pace during 1942 
with little or no slowdown upon the 
part of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice to break up il- 
legal combinations which did not have 
the sanction of enforcement officials 
even though the industries involved 
might be engaged primarily in war- 
work. 

The interest of the government ap- 
peared to be centered largely on the 
chemical industry and the tieups be- 
tween American firms and the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, but the work of the 
antitrust division was not limited to 
this field by any means, but embraced 
also the activities of industries in the 
drug and nonferrous metals fields, the 
railroads, and fire insurance, to name 
only a few. 

When 1942 opened the Department 
of Justice and the Office of Produc- 
tion Management (later the War Pro- 
duction Board), the Office of Price 
| 





Administration, and the Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator were operat- 
ing under an agreement entered into 
in the Spring of 1941 whereby the 
antitrust division would overlook co- 
operation between industries which 
was in accordance with plans of the 
three agencies but otherwise might be 
considered violative of the antitrust 
laws. The arrangement, while help- 
ful, did not fully meet the needs of 
the times, as it did not permit the 
complete cooperation necessary in an 
all-out war production program. 


Trust-Law Recess Sought 

In the Spring of 1942 a strong move- 
ment was launched by big business 
organizations to have the antitrust 
laws lifted entirely; several bills hav- 
ing this end in view were introduced 
in Congress; and considerable study 
was given them. But, from the point 
of view of the government such ex- 
treme action was unnecessary. After 
long conferences and many im- 
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promptu meetings of the committees 
with government officials a com- 
promise was reached whereby au- 
thority was given to the War Produc- 
tion Board to certify to the Depart- 


ment of Justice those activities which 
should be exempt from antitrust law 
prosecution. Upon such notice being 
given “after consultation” with the 
Attorney-General the antitrust laws 
were suspended in those instances. 
This was written into law in the form 
of a rider to the smaller war plants 
corporation bill that became law 
June 11. 

In the meantime it was evident to 
the War and Navy departments that 
prosecution of antitrust cases against 
firms engaged in war production for 
illegal practices engaged prior to the 
war and just being caught up with by 
the Department of Justice, might have 
the effect of slowing down war pro- 
duction, and an arrangement was en- 
tered into between the Secretaries of 
War and Navy and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for the latter’s department to hold 
up trial of such cases until after the 
war. Under the agreement the in- 
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dictments would be brought but the 
trial of the cases would be deferred. 


Some Cases Deferred 

This agreement was put to use in 
several important instances during the 
year, including a suit against the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
and seven other corporations charging 
a worldwide cartel in manufacture 
and sale of dyestuffs; suit against E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. and the 
Rohm & Haas Company, charging 
violation of the Sherman act in the 
manufacture and sale of plastics; and 
suits against twenty-one chemical 
companies and sixty-five of their of- 
ficials charging restraints of trade in 
the manufacture and sale of formic 
acid, sulphuric acid, oxalic acid, 
chromic acid, muriatic acid, and 
bichromates of soda and potash. In- 
dictments had been returned during 
the year in each of these cases, as a 
result of investigations begun in 1941. 
Investigations in the chemical field are 
still underway and other indictments 
may be brought. Reports are current 
that among other things inquiries are 
being made into the matter of manu- 
facture and sale of reagent chemicals. 


“While these cases were being de- 
layed a consent decree was filed in the 
United States District Court for the 
District of New Jersey, March 25, 
ending illegal agreements by the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Louisiana, the Standard 
Catalytic Company, Jasco, Inc., and 
the Hydro Engineering & Chemical 
Company, with the I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie, which were alleged to have 
restrained trade and commerce in 
the oil and chemical industries 
throughout the world, chiefly in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and 
synthetic gasoline. The decree pro- 
vided for the free public licensing for 
the duration of the war of all existing 
patents owned by the defendants and 
all I. G. patents, over which they 
had control, required for the synthetic 
production of gasoline and of rubber. 


January 7 the department an- 
nounced the filing of a complaint and 
entry of a civil degree in the United 
States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York against 
Whitehead Brothers Company and 
H. A. Miller and A. Y. Gregory, 
president and vice-president respec- 
tively, charging restraint in trade in 
bentonite, an inorganic and un- 
patented earth used in the foundry 
industry. 


Drug Groups Indicted 


In the field of drugs the depart- 
ment announced February 6 that a 
Federal grand jury sitting at Newark, 
N. J., had returned an indictment 
charging’ the Natioral Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, twenty-three 
of its members, and twenty-nine of- 
ficers and agents with conspiracy to 
violate the Sherman act by fixing 
wholesalers’ margins of profit on drug 
products. It was the first indictment 
to be returned alleging use of fair 
trade contracts in a manner contem- 
plated neither by the Miller-Tydings 
act nor by State fair trade laws. 

The indictment was followed up 
March 26 by the return of an indict- 
ment by the same grand jury against 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, the New Jersey Pharma- 
ceutical Association, thirteen local and 
county pharmaceutical associations 
and fifteen of their officers and agents 
charging misuse of State fair trade 
laws to fix retail profit margins on 
drug store items. 


Fertilizer ‘Trust’ Fined 


The general investigation begun in 
1941 which resulted in indictments 
being returned against sixty-seven 
corporations engaged in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers and the two big 
trade associations was brought to a 
close March 25 when the defendants 
entered pleas of nolo contendere in 
the Federal court in Winston-Salem 
to charges of price-fixing and elimi- 
nation of competition in superphos- 
phates and mixed fertilizers. The de- 
fendants paid fines totaling $255,952. 

April 15 the department announced 
the ending of its antitrust case against 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
the Dow Chemical Company, the 
American Magnesium Corporation; 
the Magnesium Development Corpora- 
tion; the General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, and six of their officers 
charged with maintaining an illegal 
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patent pool for the production and 
fabrication of magnesium. The firms 
and officers paid fines totaling $140,000 
and consented to a decree providing 
for the compulsory free licensing of 
patents held by them for production 
and fabrication of magnesium. 

One association, twelve companies, 
and twenty-two individuals were 
charged in an indictment returned by 
a Federal grand jury sitting at Chi- 
cago, May 28, with violation of the 
antitrust laws by enforcing an arbi- 
trary, artificial and unreasonable 
policy and program of distribution of 
animal medicines and supplies sold to 
farmers. The practices complained of 
by the department had been carried 
on for a period of nine years. 

August 21 the department an- 
nounced filing of a complaint and en- 
try of a consent decree in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York against the five 
principal American producers and 
distributors of molybdenum, which 
broke up an international cartel in 
the metal that had been in operation 
since 1929. Named as defendants 
were the Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany, the Greene Cananea Copper 
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Company, the Anaconda Sales Com- 
pany, the Molybdenum Corporation 
of America, and the Kennecott Sales 
Corporation. — 

The department’s interest in the 
activities of fire insurance companies 
was made known in an announcement 
August 6 that a Federal grand jury 
for the Northern District was investi- 
gating the activities of the stock com- 
panies because of information gath- 


Federal Trade Commission W ork 


As in the case of many of the other 
“old line” agencies of the government, 
the work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission during 1942 was chiefly of a 
war nature, Upon the commission fell 
duties, imposed by the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, of gathering much 
important data which formed the basis 
of the many orders of the war 
agencies for curtailing civilian pro- 
duction, fixing prices, and combating 
inflation. 
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ered by the antitrust division that 
they were conspiring to maintain fire 
insurance rates at excessive levels. 
The grand jury investigation resulted 
in indictments being brought Novem- 
ber 20 against the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, twenty-seven 
of its officers and one hundred nine- 
ty-eight capital stock fire insurance 
companies, charging a conspiracy to 
violate the Sherman act. 


But at the same time the commis- 
sion found time to carry on its usual 
activities of curbing unfair advertis- 
ing, eliminating restraints of trade, 
and enforcing laws intended to keep 
the public informed on the quality of 
materials it purchases—also to renew 
its recommendation to Congress as it 
has annually since 1930, that section 
7 of the Clayton act be amended so 
“that acquisition of assets be declared 
unlawful under the same conditions 
which are already applied to the 
acquisition of stock.” 
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Probing for WPB and OPA 


Designated by WPB as an agency 
to conduct investigations of certain 
basic industries to determine the ex- 
tent and degree of their compliance 
with WPB orders, the commission 
made six such inquiries during the 
fiscal year 1942 involving some 3,000 
companies in the following fields:— 
Steel, copper fabricating, copper in- 
gots, copper scrap, jewel bearings, 
silverware, and chromium and nickel. 
Since the close of the fiscal year the 
commission has also opened similar 
investigations covering aluminum 
foundries, and manufacturers and 
wholesalers of quinine, the latter tak- 
ing in 348 concerns. 

For the purpose of furnishing WPB 
with a detailed picture of the metal- 
working machines industry for a 
representative period, the commission 
surveyed the operations of 406 manu- 
facturers of such machines. The data 
gathered included identification of 
metal-working machines as to kind, 
size, type, and model; date of invoic- 
ing; customer’s name and government 
war contract number; customer’s or- 
der number, preference rating, and 
urgency number; date the machine 
was required; and a detailed break- 
down with regard to the source of the 
customer’s contract. 

Data obtained by the commission in 
its investigations of costs, prices and 
profits in five industries were re- 
quested by OPA and provided that 
agency with factual background for 
its price rulings and regulations. The 
industries covered were household 
furniture, sixty-seven companies; 
bread baking, sixty companies; paper- 
board manufacturing, forty-seven 
companies, and sixty-eight mills; steel 
producing, thirty companies, and fer- 
tilizer and related products, eleven 
companies. 


Fertilizers, Other Chemicals 

The inquiry into costs prices and 
profits of the fertilizer and chemical 
industries was begun just before the 
close of the fiscal year with a study 
of eleven important companies in the 
phosphate rock mining industry. It 
also included a large number of com- 
panies engaged in the production of 
superphosphates, organic nitrates, sul- 
phuric acid and mixed fertilizers and 
by the end of the calendar year the 
inquiry had been broadened to cover 
thirty-one companies. 

In addition to studies of prices and 
profits undertaken for OPA the com- 
mission prepared confidential reports 
for OPA of methods and costs of dis- 
tributing particular commodities. 
Some twenty commodity groups were 
reported on as follows:—Biscuits and 
crackers, canned fruits and vegetables, 
carpets and rugs, cement, coffee, elec- 
tric household appliances, farm ma- 
chinery, flour, food wholesaling and 
retailing, lumber, meat, men’s and 
boys’ outerwear, men’s and boys’ 
shirts and collars, packaged cereals, 
paints and varnishes, petroleum prod- 
ucts, rubber tires and tubes, sugar, 
women’s hosiery, and women’s out- 
erwear. 

Some 249 complaints were issued 
during the fiscal year by the commis- 
sion as part of its regular activities, 
of which 229 charged violations of the 
Federal Trade Commission act; fifteen, 
violations of the Clayton act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman 
antidiscrimination act; and five, vio- 
lations of section 3 of the Clayton act 
which prohibits exclusive dealing con- 
tracts. Of the complaints issued un- 
der the Federal Trade Commission 
act, twenty-two dealt with price-fixing 
and other agreements in restraint of 
trade; 173 alleged use of false and 
misleading representations in adver- 
tisements, on labels, and otherwise, 
and twenty-seven charged use of lot- 
tery methods in the sale of mer- 
chandise. 


Cease and Desist Orders 

During the year 250 orders to cease 
and desist were entered by the com- 
mission, the vast majority of which 
were directed against violations of the 
Federal Trade Commission act; twenty 
involved violations of the Robinson- 
Patman act, and six prohibited viola- 
tions of section 3 of the Clayton act. 

Some of the orders issued under the 
Federal Trade Commission act were 
against the following:—Salt Producers 
Association, Detroit, and others for 
—Continued on page 106 
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WHAT A STORY 
IT WILL MAKE 


Being so close to the things the chemical 
industry has accomplished in little more 
than a year at war and realizing what far- 
reaching effects these achievements will 
have in your everyday life later on—we 
wish we could tell you more of the ex- 


citing story now. Here at U.S.L, it’s hard 
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to keep our enthusiasm in check some- 
times, as we watch this dramatic record 

eing written—and help to write it. 

Much as we'd like to, we can’t talk 
about all these things yet. Too many of 
chemistry’s most striking developments 
still come under the heading of military 
secrets. Some day, though, you will learn 
all about them—not merely in the head- 
lines in your newspaper, but in the host 
of new materials, comforts and con- 
veniences that chemistry’s wartime ex- 
perience will bring into being. 


What a story it will make! 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, 


A Subsidiary of U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Chemical and Related Markets During 1942 


Heavy Chemicals 


Numerous government control 
measures incident to war operations 
curtailed civilian consumption of 
heavy chemicals in 1942 which re- 
sulted in a backlog of material in 
producers’ warehouses later in the 
year. This trend in consumption was 
caused by the issuance of numerous 
War Production Board, Office of 
Price Administration, and Board of 
Economic Warfare orders in an at- 
tempt to adjust supplies to the all-out 
war effort. What with prices being 
ceiled under the general maximum 
price regulation and individual ceil- 
ings, price changes were few and far 
between. 

A revision in the price ceiling for 
acetic acid provided the outstanding 
development early in the year. A 






... for LANOLIN .. 
Nimco Brand LANOLIN 


...for the ADVANTAGES of 


uniform ceiling was set for tankcars, 
whether natural or synthetic, on an 
f.o.b. works basis. Schedules for 
other packings in car lots and less 
car lots were revised upward, exclud- 
ing the cost of containers from all 
maximum prices. A separate ceiling 
was set for the Pacific coast. Special 
provisions were made for export 
sales, allowing premiums according 
to quantity, excepting sales to Can- 
ada and Mexico. Most producers 
conformed: immediately with the 
maximum prices for new business 
and spot transactions. Contract prices, 
however, were not simultaneously af- 
fected. 


Early in the year, also, OPA an- 
nounced plans for increasing the out- 
put of copper, lead, and zinc. Pro- 
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Because It’s 
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visions were made for the payment 
of premium prices much higher than 
the ceilings for any production in 
excess of quotas. The quotas for pro- 
duction were generally set at 1941 
production levels. Restrictions on de- 
liveries of tin to small consumers 
were tightened by order from the Di- 
rector of Priorities. 


Letdown Noted 
Late in January some letdown was 
reported in the demand for chemicals 


from the automotive industry as a re- 
sult of restrictions on production, but 
the lag was expected at that time 
to be taken up by demand from other 
channels. Inquiries were in slightly 
declining volume, but shipments moved 
at an active pace to war and civilian 
consumers, Bookings were heavy 
against contracts and producers usual- 
ly allocated business on a monthly 











1. LOWEST ODOR VOLUME 
2. GREATER UNIFORMITY 
3. BETTER COLOR QUALITY 
4. SMOOTHER TEXTURE 
5. FINER BODY CONSISTENCY 












quota basis computed on the pre- 
vious year’s withdrawals. 


A further letdown in civilian buy- 
ing of chemicals was noted in early 
February. The chairman of WPB 
delegated broader powers to the Price 
Administrator for the rationing of 
civilian supplies. Chlorine was placed 
under complete allocation February 1. 
However, WPB announced that there 
would be the necessary amounts of 
chlorine for water purification. Chlo- 
rine in all forms for water and sew- 
age treatment was given a high pref- 
erence over civilian and some war 
uses. Price ceilings for carbon tet- 
rachloride and oxalic were estab- 
lished, effective February 2. 


The lethargy which was noted in 
earlier weeks became more pro- 
nounced toward the middle of Feb- 
ruary, obviously resulting from the 
transition of industry to the total war 
effort. Certain quarters reported 
some cancellations in orders previous- 
ly made when raw materials became 
unobtainable. 

At about this time WPB called for 
substantially increased capacity for 
the production of anhydrous ammonia 
on recommendations of the Produc- 
tion Requirements Committee of 
WPB. This increased capacity was 
found necessary in order to meet the 
needs of the greatly expanded mili- 
tary program. Toward the middle of 
February shipments of heavy chem- 
icals moved out steadily to war pro- 
duction channels and against con- 
tracts, despite the curtailed civilian 
demand. 

Early in March sales offices were 
definitely not the beehives that char- 
acterized business several months be- 
fore. Producers’ plants were operating 
at capacity, however, and sellers were 
not accepting new civilian business as 
arule. Orders continued steady from 
regular contract consumers while war 
and lend-lease business created short- 
ages in a number of items. 

The order applying to maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies for the 
chemical industry was amended in 
March to clarify the broad terms en- 
tailed in the preference rating order 
P-89. Operating supplies were rede- 
fined as meaning any material which 
is essential to the operating of the 
producer’s plant, including but not 
limited to lubricants, fuels, catalysts, 
and small perishable tools. 

The termination of the first quarter 
led some manufacturing consumers to 
curtail shipments for inventory pur- 
poses. The market recorded a few 
price changes in the last week of the 
quarter due to the freight rate in- 
crease. Among the materials involved 
were barium chloride, lead acetate, 
soda nitrite, refined sulphur and zinc 
sulphate. 


Freer Supply Develops 


In the first week of the second 
quarter of 1942 important develop- 
ments revolved around government 
regulations and the tendency of man- 
ufacturers to convert into cash ma- 
terials on hand that had accumulated 
because of restrictions and regulations 
on other items with which they were 
used in their respective manufacturing 
processes. This situation resulted in 
a much freer supply condition for 
certain products. 

Among those chemicals in compara- 
tively good supply were sulphuric 
acid, nickel salts, zinc cyanide, and 
copper cyanide. Allocation control 
over nickel was extended indefinitely 
at this time. The order was made to 
include any solutions, concentrates, 
and residues from which nickel is 


commercially recoverable, nickel 
salts, oxides, and carbonates. Gen- 
eral preference order M-41, which 


limits the use of chlorinated hydro- 
carbon solvents, was extended from 
March 31 to May 15 by WPB. 


Early in April consumers who 
previously had been making every ef- 
fort to have on order as large amounts 
of raw materials as permissible were 
cancelling their contracts and request- 
ing their suppliers to take back de- 
livered stocks for which, due to gov- 
ernment regulation, shortages, and the 
like, they believed they would have 
no use. The situation was not so 
serious concerning those products 
which were closely tied-in with the 
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war effort, but, in regard to others, 
producers and jobbers viewed the sit- 
uation with no little alarm. 

The Bureau of Mines issued a ruling 
early in the month that farmers, 
gardeners and lawn keepers must ob- 
tain Federal licenses for ammonia 
nitrate, soda chlorate or other in- 
gredients of explosives in their pure 
form for use as fertilizers. The ruling 
was a wartime measure designed 
specifically to prevent sabotage. WPB 
deferred M-6A to May 1 and in- 
structed manufacturers not to fill 
nickel orders for plating and other 
such uses under M-6B. 


An amendment to general limitation 
order L-11 became effective in April 
and limited the use of chlorine for 
treatment of rag stock. The amend- 
ment read as follows:—“No producer 
shall use in any calendar quarterly 
period for the treatment of rag stock 
an average amount of chlorine per ton 
of rag stock treated greater than 80 
percent of the average amount of 
chlorine per ton of rag stock treated 
used by such producer for the treat- 
ment of rag stock during the quarterly 
period ending July 31, 1941.” 
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A review of developments that 
transpired in May reveals that the 
government’s general maximum price 
regulation brought about little in the 
way of price alterations. Producers’ 
schedules had shown a minimum of 
price fluctuations since the beginning 
of the year, despite higher costs of 
transportation. Price Administrator 
Henderson issued a separate price 
ceiling for fluorspar. This applied to 
producers, and prices of January 2, 
1942, were set as the level. The use 
of copper and copper base alloy prod- 
ucts was prohibited by WPB’s L-106 
in the manufacture of all but essential 
operating parts of motor vehicles, 
Changes in preference ratings for all 
permitted uses of chlorinated solvents 
were issued in an amendment to M-41, 
Among those solvents affected were 
carbon tetrachloride and trichlorethyl- 
ene. Naphthenic acid was placed un- 
der strict use and allocation control, 
effective June 1. 

The month of June brought alloca- 
tion control to white arsenic. While 
no critical shortage was anticipated 
for the immediate future, it was con- 
sidered prudent to conserve supplies 
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to take care of any emergencies. All 
chlorate chemicals were placed under 
full allocation control, effective 
June ‘1, 


Demand Improves Slightly 


A slight pickup in demand was 
noted in certain quarters of the mar- 
ket at this time, and factors were of 
the belief that government contracts 
that were beginning to come through 
following the conversion of industry 
to the war effort were providing cus- 
tomers with priority ratings necessary 
to secure the needed materials. 

A better supply condition on acetic 
acid developed toward the middle of 
the month and factors dealing in am- 
monia salts and compounds were 
busily studying at that time new WPB 
restrictions on nitrogen chemicals 
which became effective June 1. These 
orders were M-163, M-164, and M-165. 

Fair quantities of materials for- 
merly purchased for export continued 
to press for sale in the market. Tin 
allocation order M-43 was amended 
by WPB to include in the order itself 
various amendments issued since the 
vriginal issuance date and to remove 
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obsolete provisions. Supplementary 
regulation No. 12, issued by OPA as 
the second quarter drew to a close, 
gave importers permission to sell im- 
ported commodities, under certain 
conditions, to industrial and com- 
mercial users at prices above those 
paid in March, 1942, which were the 
ceiling prices provided by General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 


The advent of the third quarter 
of 1942 brought no new developments 
to the market. The demand from 
war industries remained unchanged 
from recent levels, but cancellations 
of deliveries by manufacturers in 
non-essential lines, a condition which 
had been prominent since the con- 
version of so many industries to the 
war effort, continued appreciably in 
the picture. Factors pointed out that, 
whereas a year ago they had found 
themselves unable to accept orders, 
now, regarding many items, the or- 
ders received were only scratching the 
surface of mounting inventories. 


Largely responsible for this, of 
course, was the fact that many manu- 
facturing consumers were crippled, 
due to shortages of one or more of 
the basic materials in their formulas, 
There was some export inquiry in 
the market for certain items, but 
business of that nature was so re- 
stricted that it was difficult to note 
any effects. Tungsten was placed 
under further allocation and end-use 
control by an amendment to general 
preference order M-29. The cobalt al- 
location order, M-39, due to expire 
June 30, was extended indefinitely by 
the Director for Industry Operations, 
and antitmony oxide went under al- 
location July 1. 


Also due to expire on June 30 was 
chromium allocation order M-18a, 
and this, too, was extended indefi- 
nitely. Increased bauxite production 
in Southern ore fields was forecast 
early in July by the action of the 
Director for Industry Operations in 
placing bauxite and alumina, from 
which aluminum is produced, under 
complete allocation control. This ac- 
tion, taken by the issuance of order 
M-l-h, was made necessary by the 
rapid increase in aluminum produc- 
tion and the increasingly serious ship- 
ping situation. The purpose of the 
order was to conserve high grade 
bauxite, that containing less than 
15 percent silica, for the manufacture 
of products needed for war. Alumi- 
num oxide and hydrate of aluminum 
were affected. 


To assure adequate supplies of 
high-test calcium hypochloride and 
bleaching powder, for civilian de- 
fense gas decontamination and mili- 
tary needs, the entire domestic supply 
of these items was put under total 
allocation by WPB. Of interest to 
carbon tetrachloride factors during 
July was the announcement by Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson that 
shippers of this material might charge 
a reasonable deposit on steel drums 
used in transporting their product. 


Stocks Accumulate 


Demand for various chemicals was 
quite low toward the end of the 
month and, outside of the conversion 
of industry to war operations and the 
tight export situation, factors were 
at a loss for an explanation of the 
quiet condition. Even the war demand 
for some items showed signs of slight 
slackening, and accumulating stocks 
of material taxed warehouse capaci- 
ties. Sizable quantities of chemicals 
intended for export were resold off 
the docks around this time at con- 
siderable loss as exporters with li- 
censes found they were unable to 
purchase or accept delivery due to the 
lack of steamer space available for 
shipping. 

Control over antimony was revised 
by an amended general preference 
order M-112, which was expected to 
encourage the substitution of anti- 
mony for tin. Chemical derivatives, 
with the exception of antimony oxide 
and sulphide, were removed from con- 
trol of the order, and restrictions on 
certain specific uses of antimony were 
modified. The procedure by which 
users of small amounts of arsenic 
might place purchase orders was sim- 
plified by amendment No. 1 to gen- 
eral preference order M-152. Later 
in July antimony residues, slags, 


skimmings, and drosses were excepted 
from the provisions of GMPR. 

The first week of August found 
slightly more optimism in the mar- 
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ket. War operations were demand- 
ing ammonia and chlorine in heavy 
volume and the movement of sul- 
phuric acid also was large. Oxalic 
acid factors were behind on deliveries. 
The Director General for Operations 


Price Trends: 1941-1942 


of WPB acted to permit unlimited 
storage by industrial users of 
caustic soda and soda ash as increas- 
ing supplies made it advisable that 
wide distribution be made _ then 
against future demand. A provision 


order, M-171. 


OIL, 


that permitted stock piling of chlorate 
chemicals by large 
was added to the chlorate chemicals 
Inadequate storage fa- 
cilities for a temporary surplus of 
carbon tetrachloride resulted in the 
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easing of restrictions on the use of 
this material and amendment No, 1 
to order M-41 was issued doubling 
the quantity certain users might con- 
sume until September 30. All dis- 
tributors selling chemicals or drugs 


industrial users 


Based on OPD and Department of Labor Records 
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covered by specific price regulations 
were put under license by OPA in 
August. The order did not apply to 
retailers who already were licensed 
under GMPR. 

Toward the middle of the month a 
continued heavy production of chlorine 
for war operations resulted in a better 
supply situation, and it was considered 
likely at that time that many consum- 
ers who previously had been denied 
adequate quantities of this material 
under allocations might be better taken 
care of in the near future. Supplies of 
carbon tetrachloride also were freer. 
In order to limit the use of tannic acid 
to essential purposes, WPB established 
complete control over the acid and 
over nutgalls, its raw material source. 
The Director General for Operations 
announced with the issuance of 
amendment No. 1 to general prefer- 
ence order M-29, as amended June 30, 
that tungsten ores or concentrates 
might be delivered by any producer, 
dealer or processor to dealers or proc- 
essors, for the purpose of being con- 
centrated or beneficiated, without spe- 
cific authorization of WPB. At the end 
of August users of silicate of soda 
were permitted to build stocks with- 
out restriction by amendment No. 6 to 
general inventory order M-161. 


The Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission agreed in September to rigid 
restrictions confining copper to vita! 
war uses. The permitted uses were 
named in the “military exemption list” 
of copper conservation order M-9-c. 
To provide adequate supplies for mili- 
tary needs of several important cyana- 
mid derivatives not covered by general 
preference order M-165, WPB issued 
an amendment to the order expanding 
the definition of materials covered by 
the regulation. Included in the new 
items covered were cyanides, mela- 
mine, quanidine, and dicyandiamide. 
These substances in some instances do 
not contain cyanamid but are made 
from it. 


Brighter Spots Appear 
Brighter spots ISomed here and 
there in the market toward the middle 
of the month and, while there was no 
increase in demand of any great pro- 
portions, factors did report in several 
instances a better call that was more 
concrete than wishful thinking. Order 
M-227, placing “copper chemicals,” de- 
fined as meaning copper carbonate, 
copper chloride, copper cyanide, cop- 
per oxide, and copper sulphate, under 
complete allocation control was issued 
by WPB to become effective October 
1. Also effective on that date was 
order M-230, placing white and yellow 
phosphorous under complete allocation 
and an amendment to order M-142 
placing naphthenic acid and naphtha- 
nates also under complete allocation. 
The issuance in September of limita- 
tion order L-197 by WPB, prohibiting 
the use of steel drums beginning in No- 
vember for a long list of chemicals and 
other materials, offered one of the most 
serious problems the chemical industry 
had had to contend witk since the out- 
break of the war. Although substitute 
containers were available, factors ob- 
served that many types would be nec- 
essary to take the place of the steel 
drum. It was about this time that the 
OPA acted to bring into appropriate 
relationship ceiling prices for agricul- 
tural insecticides and fungicides which 
were governed by two regulations, 
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Keny A PYRETHRUM is mor 
than three times as strong as the 
old fashioned Dalmatian Insect 
Powder. 






Kenya Colony, East Africa, can 
produce the finest pyrethrum in 
volume sufficient to meet all normal requirements; 
but suddenly Kenya has been confronted with un- 
expected and enormously increased demands for 
military use and for steadily growing needs of agri- 
culture in addition to more prosaic household uses. 









All-out effort is being made in Kenya 
to produce and deliver an increasing 
quantity of pyrethrum flowers to 
supply America’s needs fully. 













o Kenya farmers are pleased that their product has 
found such wide usefulness and point to the huge 
demand for it as convincing proof of the efficiency 
of Kenya pyrethrum. 
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GMPR for sales by manufacturers and 

«+ wholesalers to dealers and MPR 144 
B for retail prices, including sales by 
% manufacturers and wholesalers di- 

’ rectly to consumers. Amendment No. 
2 to regulation 144 readjusted the ceil- 
ings over manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ sales to consumers so that these 


Wo prices, in keeping with customary 
N K : trade practice, would be the same or 
slightly higher than the maximum 


prices on sales to dealers. 
One of the most interesting develop- 


ments in the market early in the fourth 
quarter was the removal of restrictions 

; on the use of chrome chemicals by re- 

‘ vision of order M-18b. This order, as 

gs. amended June 27, restricted the 


amounts of chrome ckemicals that 
could be used in the manufacture of 
pigments, chromic acid, roofing ma- 


..- terials or in tanning leather, and re- 
stricted all use in any month to one- 
twelfth of the amount used in the base 


period. The revision did not result in 
making available any chrome chemi- 


: cals as the overall amount of chrome 
that could be converted to chemicals 
_— _ was regulated by order M-18a. 
The International Tin Committee set 
export quotas for the remaining major 


areas under its control at 105 percent 
of agreed tonnages until further 
notice, continuing the percentage in 
effect at that time. This action was 
considered to have virtually thrown 


P ; = m™ open the production flood gates for 
S , PPh “ae. countries still under United Nations’ 
control. Cryolite was put under com- 


plete allocation and use control, effec- 

; , tice October 1. Both natural and syn- 

Fg thetic cryolite were covered and could 

a ane | a an d i" oa a not be delivered, received or used 
after that date without specific WPB 


authorization. 
T R A ¢ A ‘g rN N T aa WPB restored in October until De- 


cember 31 the provision of order M-41 

’ which permitted users of carbon 

‘ tetrachloride for purposes assigned a 

; B-2 rating to consume 100 percent of 

K rN a A 4 A the amount used in the base period. 
* The 100 percent provision was in effect 

from August 1 to September 30 and 


fe. then lapsed. 
es re 8 : | @ The containers branch appealed to 


manufacturers of containers to use 
their research facilities to the full in 
the search for substitute materials to 
replace critical materials going into 
containers. A _ revision of general 
preference order M-152 in October 
prohibited the use of arsenic except 
as authorized by the Director General 
for Operations, and required all hold- 
ing 650 pounds or more to report their 
inventories to the WPB. General 
preference order M-253, also issued 
in October, prohibited the delivery or 
use of acetic anhydride except as di- 
rected by WPB. 

Revised general order 18 of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 


b which became effective November 1, 
was the subject of a considerable 
— | “ <_ amount of discussion in the market. 


Under the terms of the order as re- 


: vised railroads were prohibited from 
y Mell , { accepting for shipment, with certain 
4 Dh f exceptions, any freight cars not loaded 
either to full visible capacity or to 
YORK IN of b the marked weight capacity as sten- 
WATER STREET Ned F 5 : , ciled on the car or recorded in the 
160 official railway equipment register. 
As in the original, tankcars, flat 
ree BOwling Green 9 Sele eee eds: cars, and cars containing less than 
carload freight were excluded from 
the revised order’s provisions. Factors 


pointed out that only a 30-day supply 
of critical materials was allowed but 
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This is not written to underscore the grim seriousness of Indus- 
try’s war problems. Victory—the American Way—is hardships, 
headaches, difficult adjustments and staggering production sched- 
ules. Plus the help one industry gives another with ideas, methods 


and materials. 


Under the stress of war time urgency, Spencer Kellogg has devel- 
oped three new products from available domestic oils. Kellin and 
Esskol are exceptionally fast bodying, fast drying oils which take 
the place of Chinawood and dehydrated Castor Oils. Solinox 


offers perfect plasticizing and solubility in alcohol to manufac- 


turers who are feeling the pinch of the limited Castor Oil supply. 


Spencer Kellogg’s ‘‘special oils’—there are six major groups— 


are suggesting scores of ways for the Protective Coating Industry 


THERE IS NO PRIORITY 


on sweat or science 
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to save kettle time, speed output, maintain quality, and produce 


satisfactory war time formulations. 


Spencer Kellogg’s new edible oil developments are helping to 
take the pressure off some tight places in the Food Industry. In 
furthering the war effort a number of effective replacements for 


“shortages” have come out of our intensified research. 


Spencer Kellogg has always held a leading position in the process- 
ing of vegetable oils. We are aware that this year will call on 
us for our supreme production and experimental effort. And we 
invite you to get in touch with us on any problems in our field. . . 


we want to help you if we can. 


There is no priority on sweat or science. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 
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that every effort would have to be 
made to consolidate shipments under 
provisions of the new order. It would 
become increasingly important, they 
said, that consumers make their pur- 
chases from factors in their immedi- 
ate vicinity and it was pointed out 
that many of the major producers 
have plants or maintain stocks in the 
more concentrated areas throughout 
the country. Of interest to exporters 
was the adoption “as a fundamental 
policy” by OPA of the right of ex- 
porters to compensation for export 
functions actually performed. OPA 
announced a maximum price regula- 
tion for manganese ores, effective No- 
vember 9, which was designed to sta- 
bilize the major cost element for 
manganese alloys. The regulation was 
known as MPR 248. 

A good call for feldspar from the 
glass industry was reported in No- 
vember as the elimination of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000,000 metal cans from 
the packaging field in 1942 opened 
opportunities for glass containers not 
only to effect large savings of steel 
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and tin for the war effort, but also 
to aid in the solution of critical prob- 
lems in civilian food distribution. New 
steel drum containers and parts in 
the hands of manufacturers were put 
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under complete allocation control by 
the WPB in the same month. The 
purpose of this action was to channel 
delivery of new steel drums to sup- 
ply the most essential requirements 
of production programs. 

A change in administrative policy 
limiting the grounds upon which in- 
dividual selling price adjustments 
would be granted was announced 
early in November by OPA. By a 
new amendment to GMPR, local ac- 
tion was authorized to meet local 
shortages. The new rule provided for 
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price adjustments for any seller or 
group of sellers wherever it might 
appear that a local shortage was 
threatened, where price adjustment 
would help, and where the adjust- 
ment would not disturb supplies in 
any locality. 

The transfer of alkalies by the 
Board of Economic Warfare from gen- 
eral export license group C to gen- 
eral license group K and the assign- 
ment of class B shipping rate pro- 
vided an interesting development in 
the market as the month progressed. 
The problem of securing shipping 


Acids Prices: 1942 
(100=December 31, 1941) 
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space, however, remained unsolved. 
Gallic and tannic acids were changed 
from group C to group 47. 
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Steel drum order L-197 became ef- 
fective November 14 and caused dif- 
ficulty in some quarters. Amend- 
ment No. 3, issued in November, eased 
the situation in some directions, how- 
ever, as in it WPB specified that there 
was no restriction on the owner’s use 
of second hand steel drums acquired 
before November 7 in accordance with 
amendment No. 2 for the packing of 
products listed in subparagraph (c) 
(4) of the order, which covers many 
chemicals. 

The manufacture and use of tin 
oxide was completely forbidden to- 
ward the end of November by an 
amended version of conservation or- 
der M-43a. The order formerly per- 
mitted the use of tin oxide on orders 
bearing a rating of A-1-k or higher. 
The OPA established about this time 
a maximum price of 10c each for 
used 100-pound calcium carbide drums 
which packers might wish to buy back 
and refill. 

Restrictions on the use of chlorine 
and products containing available 
chlorine were revised by WPB as De- 
cember got under way to remove from 
control of conservation order M-19 all 
products containing available chlo- 
rine. WPB announced about the same 
time that cotton growers, farmers, and 
others producing food or other eco- 
nomic crops in all probability would 
be able to obtain adequate supplies 
of arsenical insecticides through 1943. 

Actions of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration during the first week of 
December included the freeing of 
fluorspar ores from price control in 
order to facilitate the government’s 
program for expansion of this item; 
the exempting of metallurgical man- 
ganese ore with a manganese content 
of 40 percent or less by weight from 
OPA price control, and the exempting 
from such control of sales of phos- 
phorus by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice of the War Department. 

Calcium carbide, essential for cut- 
ting and welding for chemical manu- 
facture, notably in the production of 
rubber, was placed under allocation 
control, effective January 1, the order 
having been issued early in Decem- 
ber. General preference order M-257 
placed sulphuric acid, including oleum 
and spent acid, under allocation con- 
trol. 

A revision of general imports order 
M-63, which became effective Decem- 
ber 28, eliminated exemptions in favor 
of materials on List I and List II of 
the order. Among the commodities 
appearing on these lists are antimony, 
chrome ore, and copper. 

With a better understanding of 
M-227, users of copper sulphate were 
placing orders ahead in December for 
the Spring season at a good rate. This 
was being encouraged by the govern- 
ment in the hope of avoiding a jam- 
ming of transportation later. Calcium 
chloride was moving out in good vol- 
ume during the month for Winter 
uses, and a good demand for caustic 
soda was anticipated in connection 
with the synthetic rubber program. A 
volutary conservation program to re- 
duce the consumption of fluorspar by 
steel producers some 10 to 15 percent 
was announced by the Fluorspar Sec- 
tion and the Steel Division of WPB 
during the month as a result of a 
meeting held in Washington. 

The year closed with a slight pick- 
up in interest from industrial con- 
sumers which led to considerable op- 
timism among producers of various 
chemicals and acids and gave a 
brighter outlook for 1943 than the 
tone prevailing in the market through- 
out a large portion of the old year, 
except, of course, for a rather con- 
sistent demand for those materials 
moving directly into war production 
channels. 
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ALKALOIDS 


GLUCOSIDES — DRUG EXTRACTIVES 


Als in WORLD WAR I 


Now in WORLD WAR II 


Our laboratories are answering the challenge of keeping pace 
with the unprecedented demand for alkaloids, glucosides, and 
allied drug extractives for domestic consumption and for export 


to other countries of the Western Hemisphere. 


Our alkalodial chemists and botanical staff are cooperating 
with you to the utmost in coping with the present emergency 
in regard to our supplying this vital group of drug products. 
The service that we are rendering is backed by twenty-four 
years of continuous production of alkaloids, World War I ex- 
perience, comprehensive research endeavors, and extensive 


manufacturing facilities. 


ACONITINE HYDRASTINE 
ARECOLINE HYOSCINE 
ASPIDOSPERMINE HYOSCYAMINE 
ATROPINE LOBELINE 
BERBERINE PICROTOXIN 
CHRYSAROBIN 

COLCHICINE PILOCARPINE 
DIGITALIN SANGUINARINE 
EPHEDRINE SPARTEINE 
ESERINE STROPHANTHIN 
HOMATROPINE YOHIMBINE 


INLAND ALKALOID COMPANY 


Manuafacturing Chemists 
TIPTON INDIANA U.S.A. 
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Coaltar Chemicals 


The coaltar market in 1942 reflected 
the diversion of basic coaltar products 
to war requirements, which brought 
about a sharp curtailment in the num- 
ber of intermediates and acids avail- 
able for the textile industry and 
other consuming channels. Price 
schedules mirrored the activities of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
and numerous government regulations 
were issyed during the twelve-month 
period in an effort to provide war 
production industries with important 
coaltar chemicals in sufficient volume 
to meet critical needs. Estimates of 
byproduct cokeoven operations in 
1942 indicated production from that 
source of 199,200,000 gallons of benzol, 
33,440,000 gallons of toluol, 8,680,000 
gallons of crude and refined xylol, 
83,700,000 pounds of crude and refined 
naphthalene, 750,000,000 gallons of 
coaltar, 39,680,000 gallons of creosote 
oil, and 11,160,000 pounds of phenol. 


An idea of the tremendous increaseings 


in production of these items in 1942 to 
meet the heavy war requirements may 
be gained by comparing the foregoing 
figures with estimates of production in 
1941 of 246,576,000 gallons of benzol, 
49,315,000 gallons of toluol, 11,136,000 
gallons of crude and refined xylol, 
107,380,000 pounds of crude and re- 
fined naphthalene, 962,443,000 gallons 
of coaltar, 50,906,000 gallons of creosote 
oil. and 14,317,000 pounds of phenol. 
The Director of Priorities issued in 
January an order making toluol sub- 
ject to allocation, beginning February 
1. The order specified that on or be- 
fore January 15, and each following 
month, producers should file with the 
Chemicals Branch of OPM estimated 
production and deliveries of commer- 
cial grade toluol for the following 
month. Beginning February 1, at 
least 70 percent of the total produc- 
tion had to be nitration grade meet- 
ing Army specifications. Civilian rat- 
ranged from Bl to B6 ac- 


OIL, 


cording to their importance. The use 
of toluol as a diluent for protective 


coatings was entirely prohibited and, 
effective early in January, no toluol 
could be exported without authoriza- 
tion from the Director of Priorities, 

Cresol, cresylic acid, phenol, and 
tar acid oil started out in 1942 un- 
der allocation control, while cresol, 
cresylic acid, and naphthalene were 
on the critical list of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. 

Business as the new year opened 
continued to be characterized by 
heavy demand and short supplies, 
The increased demand for mffitary re- 
quirements diverted sizable quantities 
of materials from regular channels, 

Basic products as a group moved in 
good volume. Benzol was taken 
steadily, toluol moved almost entirely 
to defense channels, and sellers were 
well booked ahead against contracts 
on creosote oil. Output of naphtha- 
lene was rapidly absorbed. Demand 
for intermediates at the beginning of 
the new year remained heavy. The 
war requirements for alphanaphthyla- 











SULPHUR PLAYS ITS PART 


Priceless sulfa drugs are saving countless lives+~+~ High octane 
gasoline, produced with the aid of sulphuric acid, carries our planes 
higher and faster ~~~ Synthetic rubber, processed with Sulphur, is 
remedying a serious shortage ~~~ Food crops grow better and food 
keeps better when aided by Sulphur ~~~ Fluorescent lamps, glowing 
because of a certain Sulphur compound, ease the task of the worker 
+ -- And there are many others that could be named, such as: steel, 


copper, zinc, plastics, chemicals, pulp and rayon. 


Indeed, many civilian products now diverted to wartime use are 
processed with Sulphur or its compounds. And the Sulphur Industry 
of America was ready when the urgent call came. A tremendous ton- 
nage of Sulphur was available long before December 7th. A tremen- 
dous tonnage is available today ... all produced in America. 
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mine, anilin, anthraquinone, beta- 
naphthol, dimethylanilin, dinitrotol- 
uene, monochlorobenzene, and phthal- 
ic anhydride were in large volume. 
In coaltar acids, anthranilic, maleic, 
salicylic, sulphanilic, and tobias were 
in active demand. Buying of coal- 
tar colors continued at this time at an 
accelerated pace. Toward the mid- 
dle of January a broadening in the 
demand for phthalic anhydride from 
war production channels was evident. 
Larger quantities were needed for 
making dibutyl phthalate, while needs 
of the resin manufacturers increased 
considerably. 


Munitions Requirements 
Expand 


Efforts to supply increasing war 
needs continued to provide the dom- 
inating influence in the market during 
February as the expanding require- 
ments for munitions as well as other 
war materials created a demand in 
excess of available supply. Bookings 
were virtually solid against contracts 
and war priorities were constantly 
making inroads on civilian supplies. 
All supplies of diphenylamine were 
ordered under complete allocation as 
of February 1 by WPB to take care 
of all war and essential civilian re- 
quirements. While allocation of tar 
acid oils had worked smoothly, some 
slight delay was encountered in Feb- 
ruary allotments because of the 
change over from OPM to WPB. 


The War Department announced 
that production of trinitrophenyl- 
methylnitramine was greatly increas- 
ing. Effective February 16, OPA set 
price ceilings for all grades of sali- 
cylic acid and later in the month 
coaltar chemical factors were await- 
ing the results of conferences held 
by the OPA and producers to estab- 
lish maximum prices on such prod- 
ucts as naphthalene, cresols, cresylic 
acid, creosote oil, coaltar pitch, and 
xylenols. Various producers and re- 
sellers attended and were given the 
opportunity to forward suggestions on 
the proposals to establish maximum 
prices. 

Subsequently increased capacity for 
the production of phenol was called 
for by the requirements committee of 
the WPB. The increased capacity was 
found necessary in order to meet the 
requirements of the greatly expanded 
military program. 


Deliveries of many intermediates 
were subject to delay late in Feb- 
ruary and this situation carried over 
into March as supplies were limited 
more and more by htavy war require- 
ments. The allocation of toluol, for 
instance, restricted amounts available 
for processing intermediates entering 
dyestuffs and efforts were being made 
to obtain a better rating, particularly 
for colors used on military goods. 


ln March OPA telegraphed makers 
of benzol, toluol, and xylol to keep 
the current quotations in effect at 
least until July 1. The result of the 
request was to freeze the quotations 
that had actually been in effect since 
early in October, 1941. The tele- 
gram went to producers on March 11 
and, after rehearsing the fact that 
OPA on December 15, 1941, had frozen 
October 1 prices by requesting that 
they be retained for the first quarter 
of 1942, went on to repeat the request, 
setting the next limitation date as 
July 1. The net result of acquiescence 
on the part of producers and sales 
agents—the latter also having received 
the OPA request—was to continue the 
almost total price stabilization of the 
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market in all its several compart- 
ments. It also tended to stabilize the 
prices on many articles far removed 
from the immediate neighborhood of 
the coaltar market as such. 

The most important development 
in the market as the second quarter 
got under way was the issuance early 
in April of conservation order M-103, 
intended to prohibit the use of critical 
anthraquinone vat dyes in civilian 
work, set aside quantities for military 
use, and also to put a limit on the 
sale of other anthraquinone vat dyes 
for civilian needs. The action was 
taken due to the fact that these dye- 
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AMORPHOUS MINERAL WAXES 







CROWN QUALITY 


Color - . . ° an - Black 










Melting Point - - . . - 190° F. min. 
Penetration at 77° F.— 100 grms. 5 secs. - 10 max. 
Color - - ° ° ° - Amber 
Melting Point - - - - - 200° F. min. 
Penetration at 77° F.— 100 grms. 5 secs. 5 max. 









Odor - - ° ° = ° None 









GEM QUALITY 


Color . ° . ° ° - From Amber 5 N.P.A. to Yellow 2 N.P.A. 






Melting Point ° . ° 185° F. min. 
Penetration at 77° F.—50 grms. 5 secs. - 20 min. 
Odor - - ° ° ° . None 





PEARL QUALITY 


Color . - Amber 5 N.P.A. 
Melting Point ° ° ° ° 180° F. min. 
Penetration at 77° F.—50 grms. 5 secs. - 30 min. 

Odor None 
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stuffs were necessary in the manu- 
facture of uniforms for the armed 
forces of the Allied Nations. 


Allocations Move Smoothly 

War requirements continued to fea- 
ture the market with allocations of 
basic materials moving smoothly to 
essential civilian and war production 
channels. Benzol, toluol, and xylol 
prices were stabilized in compliance 
with the recently issued OPA request. 
It was anticipated at this time that 
further growth in the demand for ben- 
zol would be experienced as the man- 
ufacture of synthetic rubber got un- 
der way. The transportation problem 
loomed important in regard to this 
material. Toward the end of April 
WPB order M-137 stopped the use of 
benzol in motor fuel due to its im- 
portance in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber. The order specifically 
exempted benzol used in the produc- 
tion of aviation fuel with an octane 
rating higher than 87. 

The distributien of naphthalene was 
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put under rigid allocation control, ef- 
fective June 1, by conservation order 
M-105 issued in May by WPB. Later 
in that month restrictions were lifted 
for sixty days by WPB on methyl 
violet base toner made up prior to 
April 1. The material is used in ton- 
ing black news ink. 

Benzol stocks accumulated at a good 
rate during the second quarter, it 
having been the intention of the gov- 
ernment to build up large reserves 
of this material for use in the syn- 
thetic rubber program. Toluol con- 
tinued under full priority control with 
allocations governing all transactions. 
Phenol and cresylic acid remained 
firm in tone and intermediates on the 
whole were in a very tight position. 
Factors in the market for coaltar 
colors experienced difficulty in mak- 
ing shipments on time even to those 
mills working on government con- 
tracts, for production of the colors 
was at a subdued rate due to tight 
supplies of most basic materials. 

Dyestuffs conservation order M-193 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


ACCELERATED TESTING EQUIPMENT 


for predetermining in the laboratory the effects of Sun, Weathering and 
Laundering on all types of products—textiles, papers, dyestuff, plastics, 
metals, bitumens. Federal Specifications call for testing with Atlas-Ometers. 


FADE-OMETER 


@ For determining the fastness to light of dyestuff and 
dyed fabrics, specimens are rotated around the Atlas 
Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc—the closest approach to nat- 
Temperature automatically controlled. 


Available for A. C. or D. C. service. 
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was amended late in May by WPB to 
increase the quantity of dyes avail- 
able for civilian use. -Most important 
development in the market as June 
got under way was the issuance of 
general conservation order M-137 by 
WPB putting highly critical benzol 
under complete allocation control, ef- 
fective July 1. Vital to aviation gaso- 
line, synthetic rubber, phenol for plas- 
tics, and anilin for the high explo- 
sive tetryl, benzol could not be de- 
livered or accepted after July 1 ex- 
cept under specific authorization by 
WPB. The only exceptions to this 
order were quantities of fifty gallons 
or less to one person in one month. 
Further provisions of the new order 
prohibited the use of benzol as a 
motor fuel either pure or in mixture 
or its sale when the seller “has reason 
to suspect that it may be so used.” 
Styrene, a basic ingredient of syn- 
thetic rubber, also was placed under 
complete allocation control at that 
time. 
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@ The standard laboratory washing machine for the 







@ Reproduces faithfully the destructive action of the 
sun, rain, thermal shock—with all the attendant phe- 
nomena of expansion and contraction. All phases of 
operation and testing automatically controlled. Made 
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dyes, vat and sulphur dyes, dry cleaning solvents, 
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controlled. Available for steam, gas or electric heat. 
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Ceilings Removed 

Late in the quarter WPB, on re- 
quest of other government agencies 
and to provide incentive for the ex- 
panded production of synthetic rub- 
ber, aviation gasoline, and toluol man- 
ufactured from petroleum, removed 
the price ceilings on these commodi- 
ties and also the ceilings on materials 
going into their manufacture. The 
action came in an amendment (No. 7) 
to supplementary regulation No. 1 to 
GMPR, and an amendment (No. 18) to 
revised price schedule 88, covering 
petroleum and petroleum products. 

An important development in con- 
nection with the third quarter was 
the announcement late in June that 
quotations on light oil derivatives had 
been extended unchanged to Decem- 
ber 31. In December, 1941, quotations 
on benzol, toluol, and xylol were sta- 
bilized on request of OPA at levels 
no more than lc. per gallon over 
prices that prevailed during the last 
three months of 1941. Just prior to 
the issuance of the request, several 
of the largest producers had indicated 
their intention of raising first quarter 
prices an average of 1%c. per gallon 
on a delivered basis. The request was 
directed only to those producers who 
recover these chemicals from by- 
product cokeoven “light oil,” chief 
among these being the large steel 
plants and gas companies. Prices held 
at the suggested levels throughout the 
second quarter of the year. 

Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son informed importers of English 
cresylic acid that a price regulation 
governing the price at which they 
might resell this product would be an- 
nounced in the near future. “Both 
British and American authorities re- 
gard the substantial increases which 
have taken place in the price of im- 
ported cresylic acid since April, 1941, 
as unjustifiable and negotiations are 
now under way to determine a more 
satisfactory price,” Mr. Henderson de- 
clared. 

Xylol and xylol range aromatic ma- 
terials derived from coaltar were 
brought under control of general 
preference order M-150 by the issu- 
ance in July of amendment No. 1. The 
order restricted the sale and delivery 
of xylol and xylol range aromatic ma- 
terials to orders bearing preference 
ratings of A-2 or higher. To remove 
“commercial inequalities” that arose 
between the petroleum and coaltar 
producers, the definition of aromatic 
petroleum solvents in the original 
order was changed by the amendment 
to include the xylol and xylol range 
aromatic materials made from coaltar 
as well as the petroleum derivatives. 


Production and distribution of py- 
ridin was put under complete alloca- 
tion control by WPB through the issu- 
ance of conservation order M-185, ef- 
fective September 1. In addition to its 
use in the manufacture of sulfa drugs, 
pyridin is also used in the manufac- 
ture of a water repellent for tents, 
coats, gas masks, sleeping bags, etc., 
and in the manufacture of nicotinic 
acid, a raw material required for 
making vitamin Be. The supply of 
pyridin at the time of issuance of 
M-185 was inadequate to meet war re- 
quirements and_ essential civilian 
needs, WPB declared, and the situa- 
tion was expected to become even 
more acute with the increasing de- 
mand for the water repellent and with 
the completion of projects under con- 
struction at that time for the produc- 
tion of sulfa drugs. 


Cresylic Acid Price Issued 

The awaited announcement by OPA 
regarding a reduction in the price of 
imported cresylic acid was issued in 
August. Maximum price regulation No. 
192 provided an elastic pricing formula 
which established a ceiling price for 
sales by importers at approximately 
$1.10 per gallon. This price, based 
upon the current cost conditions, was 
from 40c. to 75c. under the maximum 
previously established for most im- 
porters by GMPR. The new price 
schedule became effective August 5. 


Late in August WPB called atten- 
tion of dyestuffs users to the fact that 
its conservation order M-103, as 
amended, limited the quantities of an- 
thraquinone dyes that might be used 
in the third quarter as well as 
amounts that might be sold and de- 
livered. 

Complete allocation of aromatic 
petroleum solvents other than benzol 
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THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 
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the United States of Castor Oil and Castor 
Oil products andjderivatives 


BAKER'S 
Crystal A.A. No. 3 


BAKER'S PROCESSED OILS 


2-AC Pale 16 781 

Pale 4 30 Oil 783 

Pale 1000 40 Oil Pale 784 

Pale 14 350 Oil 6040-781 Solution 
15 Oil 351 Oil Blended : 


BAKER'S MODIFIED CASTOR OILS 
Castung 103 


Castung 403 Castung 101 
Castung 403-Z Castung 101-Z 
Castung 403-Z3 Castung 101-Z3 


BAKER’S MODIFIED DRYING OILS 
Castung 504 Castung 504-Z3 


BAKER’S RICINOLEIC ACIDS 
P-20 189 104 


BAKER’S MODIFIED FATTY ACIDS 


106 107 
106 (Treated) 107 (Distilled) 
Office: Plants: 


120 Broadway, New York City Jersey City and Bayonne, N. J. 
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and toluol, to start October 1, was’ strong position as the year progressed production would shortly consume 


ordered by the Director General for 
Operations early in September. Aro- 
matic petroleum solvents are used 
largely for the manufacture of avia- 
tion gasoline and for protective coat- 
ings. The action was taken in an 
amendment to general preference or- 
der M-150. Coaltar xylol as well as 
petroleum xylol was affected by the 
new amendment. Also effective Oc- 
tober 1 was general preference order 
M-214, issued in September, which 
placed phthalic anhydride under com- 
plete allocation and use control. 
Tight supply conditions among basic 
products continued to hold virtually 
the entire coaltar market in a very 


into the fourth quarter. As for ben- 
zol, the spot market was practically 
bare of offerings and very little 
phenol was available for interme- 
diates. Toluol derivatives were in 
very short supply due to the critical 
position of the base material as an 
explosive. Xylol and xylol aromatic 
materials went under complete allo- 
cation the first of the month as did 
also phthalic anhydride, which was 
put under use control as well. Tempo- 
rary surpluses of these items existed 
at that time due to inventory con- 
trol, but this condition was not ex- 
pected to prevail very long. It was 
predicted that phthalic anhydride 


larger amounts of naphthalene. Sup- 
plies of crude naphthalene were 
somewhat easier than was the case 
generally with other basic coaltar 
items, this having been attributed to 
heavy production and seasonally light 
demand for balls and flakes. 


Dye Quotas Unchanged 


Civilian quotas for all anthra- 
quinone dyes for the fourth quarter 
remained at 70 percent of 1941 con- 
sumption under provisions of con- 
servation order M-103, as amended. 
The nine anthraquinone dyes pre- 
viously set aside for military use 
continued in this category. 


Allocation of phenol was extended 
in November to include certain sub- 
stituted phenols and phenol-bearing 
materials by general preference or- 
der M-27, as amended. WPB pointed 
out that experience with phenol al- 
location had shown the necessity for 
including a large number of phenol 
compounds so that control over the 
entire supply could be exercised. The 
amended order was scheduled to be- 
come effective December 1. 

OPA cautioned in November that 
importers of cresylic acid of British 
origin might recover only 3 percent 
commission on their transactions 
rather than the 5 percent which had 
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EVERY INDUSTRY 


ACTIVE CARBON 


costs. 





loids 


salicylates; 
plasticizers such as tricresyl phosphate: 
Write for book “The Modern Purifier.” 


TALL OIL (Refined) 


INDUSOIL 
pine fatty acids. Indusoil is inexpensive and is used 
in place of Red Oil and other fatty acids in the 
manufacture of Textile Oils and Soaps, 
Olls, Penetrating Oil«, 
Greases, Polishes and Paint Oils. 
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(refined Tall Oil) is a blend of refined 


Soluble 
Drawing and Cutting Oils, 
Write for book 


“Tall Oil from Pine Wood.” 


PRECIPITATED CHALK 


and possesses these 





Paper, Soaps, 


Chewing Gum, 
“Precipitated Chalk for American Industry.” 


In the treatment of many chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
the use of NUCHAR Active Carbon has made the prod- 
ucts more marketable and lowered the 
This use of NUCHAR has extended to all branches 
of the Chemical Industry as indicated by the following 
examples; inorganics such as ammonium chloride; alka- 
such as quinine, 
specifics such as arsphenamine; 


manufacturing 


caffeine; medicinals such as 
photographics such as hydroquinone; 


dye intermediates such as sulfanilic acid. 








TALL OIL (Crude) 


LIQRO (crude Tal! Oil) is a blend of crude pine 


fatty acids. 


It is used in the manufacture of lew 


priced Soaps and Soap Products, Asphalt Emul- 


sions, Cutting Oils, 


Flotation Reagents, Pitches, 


Animal Dipe and many other products where a 
low cost, efficient base is required. 


SNOW TOP Precipitated Calcium Carbonate is of the highest quality 
important characteristics: 
physical purity, neutral character, extreme whiteness, soft texture, fine 
particle size, and high absorbency. 
Industry; extender of Paints and Enamels; ingredient for Dentifrices, 
Cosmetics, Pharmaceuticals, Polishes, Cement, Table Salt, Dog Biscuits, 
Write for book 


Welding Rods, etc. 


high chemical and 


Used as a filler in the Rubber 
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Excellent Alternates and Extenders 
for Scarce Materials 


FOR SOME OF THESE wecuseale 2 
( sabeations ARE NOT NECESSARY 


WRITE FOR FULL 
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OXIDIZING RESINS — These Velsicol hydrocarbon 
resins bake and air dry rapidly. Velsicol AF-3, when baked 
at 400°F., forms a hard, durable, heat-resistant coating 
which protects underlying surfaces from the corrosive action 
of chemicals, salt water and weathering. In unpolymerized 
form, Velsicol oxidizing resins are soluble in ordinary naph- 
thas and are miscible with all drying oils. Their use hastens 
the oxidation of such drying oils as linseed and dehydrated 
castor. 


THERMO - PLASTICS =—Velsicol Thermo- plastic 


Resins are readily soluble is straight petroleum naphthas 
and compatible with vegetable oils and other plasticizers by 
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== Special Petroleum Derivatives 


cold cutting. They are uniform in quality, easy to handle 
and moderately priced. 


SOLVENTS = The Velsicol refineries produce a wide 
variety of standard and special solvents and diluents in- 
cluding Toluene, High Solvency Naphthas, Naphthalene 
and Substituted Naphthalenes. Special formulations often are 
developed to meet special requirements. 


IMPREGNANTS = Rust preventives, waterproofing 
compounds, insulation dressings and impregnating liquids 
of various types made to usual standards or to users’ 
specifications. 


PETROLEUM RESIN-MODIFIED CORE OILS 


Particularly suited to the special problems of Aluminum 
and Magnesium casting and for exacting work in casting 


ferrous metals. They assure good collapsibility, are faster 
drying and have remarkably low gas content. 


INSECT REPELLENTS AND TOXICANTS 


In the short space of 2 years, Velsicol AR-50 (for household 
insecticides) and AR-60 (for agricultural and cattle sprays) 
have become two of the best known, most widely used in- 
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CHICAGO, TLLIN-OIS 


secticide materials — because of their high effectiveness and 
big dollar value. They are available now. 
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been allowed under a British (In- 
land) order on coaltar acids prices 


and late in December announced that 
an additional 2 percent commission on 
the price of cresylic acid, paid to 
British first resellers, might be 
passed along to United States con- 
sumers. An amendment formalized 
an announcement made in November 
that such relief would be granted. It 
became effective December 24. 

As the year drew to a close little 
was noted in the line of new develop- 
ments and the continued tightness of 
basic products was reflected strongly 
in the short supply conditions pre- 
vailing in acids and intermediates. 
Benzol was moving in large volume 
to the government stockpile for use 
in connection with the synthetié rub- 
ber program and the toluol move- 
ment into munitions manufacture was 
enormous. Lend-lease shipments of 
phenol were extensive and the short- 
age of raw materials needed to make 
phthalic alkyd resins was given as the 
principal reason for the placing of 
those resins under allocation by WPB 
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through preference order M-139. The 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator an- 
nounced that the output of coke and 
its chemical byproducts had been in- 


OIL, 


creased to a new high to provide 
arms and supplies for the armed serv- 
ices and that production was still 
being expanded. 


Dyestuffs, Textile and Leather 


Chemicals 


War in the Pacific and the tight 
shipping situation from South Amer- 
ica were important influences govern- 
ing trends in the market for dyestuffs, 
coaltar, and leather chemicals in 1942. 
The outlook for increased business 
from major consuming channels ap- 
peared promising and price adjust- 
ments were mostly on the upgrade. 

There was less nervousness in Jan- 
uary on the part of buyers regarding 
imported materials than was the case 
late in 1941. Sellers made assurances 
that spot stocks were adequate to 
serve immediate requirements. Oper- 
ations in all branches of the textile 









with 


and leather industries were expected 
to be maintained at capacity levels 
because of the increasing war require- 
ments. Government buying of dried 
eggs continued to limit supplies to 
other channels. Shipments of tanning 
materials were generally satisfactory 
from primary sources, but late in the 
month prices were withdrawn on 
mangrove bark, since no shipping 
space was available from East Africa. 
Efforts were made in February to al- 
locate shipping space from East Af- 
rican ports for shipments of raw 
tanning materials, and sellers re- 
quested consumers to order raw ma- 


fy WIN WAR 


s important as high quality 
ingredients@;- Milcm.) eservative qualities of paints 
and enamels 


DAY COMPANY “"shia" 
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terials as far as six months ahead in 
view of the uncertain shipping con- 
ditions. 

A WPB order issued at this time 
specified that anhydrous alumina 
chloride might be produced only for 
the manufacture of dyes for war tex- 
tiles, high octane gasoline, tear gas, 
nylon, and pharmaceuticals. 

Chromium also was placed under 
allocation by a WPB order issued 
early in February, the purpose of 
which was to conserve existing stocks. 
Producers of corn derivatives, includ- 
ing corn starch, corn sugar and dex- 
trin, announced that they were ac- 
cepting orders on a spot basis only, 
at prices in effect at time of ship- 
ment, 

Some easing in demand was noted 
toward the middle of the month, as 
sellers of many items were following 
the direction of the government not 
to oversell and to keep consumers’ 
inventories at working levels. Also, 
textile operations were curtailed at 
this time in the woolen industry, 
where mill operations were affected 
by sharp cuts in woolens for civilian 
use, and in other industries. By early 
March silk had been cut off, nylon 
requisitioned, and rayon rationed. It 
was estimated that cotton cloth re- 
quirements for military needs would 
take as much as 50 percent of avail- 
able material without making provi- 
sion for lend-lease requirements. 

In some branches of the market 
business showed a tendency to broad- 
en as the quarter drew to a close. In 
not a few instances consumers were 
still disposed to adhere to a conserva- 
tive course in placing orders for fu- 
ture requirements, but here and there 
buyers manifested interest in larger 
quantities than recently had been the 
case and the volume of inquiries for 
such lots showed an increase. 


Demand Exceeds 1941 


Although the call for dyestuffs, tex- 
tile, and leather chemicals had tapered 
off somewhat from the peak levels of 
a few months before, the volume of 
business transacted in the market 
continued to exceed that of the same 
period in 1941 for many items as the 
second quarter opened. 

The import situation became more 
serious in April and, with the war in 
the Madras coast area, factors in this 
country would not even venture a 
guess as to when shipments of some 
items might be received. 

It was pointed out late in April that 
the chromium order, M-18-b was tend- 
ing to hold down demand for materials 
with a chrome content, the order hav- 
ing been more restrictive on consum- 
ers than on producers. Price advances 
were noted on divi-divi and potato 
starch, higher freight rates having 
been given as the reason. 

Shortages of imported materials 
continued the feature of the market in 
May. Not only did the shipping diffi- 
culties embody a scarcity of space but 
at that time sinkings also played a pro- 
nounced role. 

Imported materials remained in ex- 
tremely tight position in June and the 
price structures on suck items were 
very firm. Some products no longer 
were available and no shipments were 
expected. In the case of tapioca flour, 
supplies from South America were 
awaited and the quality of the Bra- 


Dyestuff, Tanstuff Prices: 1942 


(100=December 31, 1941) 
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zilian product was said to compare 
favorably with that of Java. It was 
pointed out early in the month that 
fair space was to be had on ships out 
of India and South and East Africa, 
but that the possibility of sinkings 
made arrivals uncertain. 

General imports order M-63, which 
became effective July 2, broadened 
WPB control over imports to include 
commodities for civilian defense as 
well as strategic war materials. Ar- 
ticles in this market affected by the 
order included quebracko extract, que- 
bracho wood, divi-divi, tara, and tan- 
ning extracts other than quebracho 
and mangrove, annatto and extracts of 
annatto, tapioca and tapioca flour. By 
July there were no Offerings in the 
market of sago flour and tapioca flour 
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INSPIRATION FOR We MIRACLE 


In less than 6 weeks after the above letter was written, the wheels 


of quantity production began to 
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turn—justifying the confidence 


DESICCANT * SULPHURIC ACID * PHOSPHORIC ACID * SILICO- 
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PHOSPHATES + TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES + MIXED FERTILIZERS 





this vital program to Davison. 
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and, of course, cutch extract and va- 
lonia had not been offered for some 
time. 

A noteworthy development early in 
the third quarter was the easing of 
restrictions on chrome chemicals, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of pig- 
ments and printing inks, by the Direc- 
tor of Industry Operations. Revisions 
were made in orders M-18-b, covering 
various uses of chrome chemicals, and 
in M-53, which was concerned with the 
use of chrome pigments in printing 
inks. Chromium allocation order M- 
18-a, due to expire June 30, was ex- 
tended indefinitely. : 

The government demand for egg 
products held egg yolk and albumen 
in tight supply at this time and factors 
in the market were interested in the 
fact that two meat-packing concerns 
and a poultry and egg packer an- 
nounced plans for expanding plants to 
increase egg drying capacity. It was 
announced toward the middle of the 
month that bark obtained from hem- 
lock, oak, chestnut, and spruce was 
exempt from the provisions of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 





Two chemicals then, 





+ newest printed list of HOOKER products includes chemical formu- 
. descriptions, uses and shipping container data. Write for a copy. 





Two chemicals — Caustic 
Soda and Bleaching Pow- 
‘-—manufactured in the early days of HOOKER 
ave grown to ninety. Twenty of these were 
Jed to HOOKER production and sales during 
{1 — and the list is still growing. This steady 
»wth is a direct indication of chemistry’s ever- 
reasing importance in the present war—and of 
YOKER’S successful efforts to serve the Nation. 


Import Situation Unimproved 

The latter part of the month found 
importers in the market anxiously 
awaiting the government issuance of 
licenses to purchase various materials 
the spot stocks of which in several in- 
stances were quite low. No improve- 
ment was noted in the import situa- 
tion. Some licenses already had been 
received, but the scarcity of bottoms 
from South America and uncertain 
arrivals from all foreign ports re- 
mained heavy clouds over the market. 

In August it appeared as if import- 
ers of quebracho logs were to be hit 
literally “going and coming” by regu- 
lations. The United States prohibited 
imports of quebracho logs due to tke 
tight shipping conditions and at that 
time it was reported that Argentina 
was about to issue an embargo on ex- 
ports of the logs in order to increase 
exports of quebracho extract. 

WPB established in August com- 
plete control over nutgalls, the raw 
material source of tannic acid, as well 
as over the acid itself. The control 
was considered necessary in order 
to limit the use of the acid to es- 


textiles. 
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sential purposes, Unrest in India at 
that time cast its dismal shadow over 
the already dark import picture. 

The government demand for egg 
products continued at a high level in 
September, and starches, the domestic 
demand for which was steady, moved 
out in considerable volume for lend- 
lease shipment, England formerly hav- 
ing depended considerably on Conti- 
nent suppliers to satisfy her needs in 
this direction. The use of tapioca 
flour for sizing was prohibited and 
potato starch was turned to as a sub- 
stitute. The use of tapioca flour was 
allowed, however, in the printing of 
filament rayon. 

Soluble dried blood was put under 
allocation September 1 through WPB 
order M-192 and limitation order L- 
197, issued in September, specified 
that no starches and dry adhesives 
could be packed in steel drums after 
November 12. Grants of authority to 
make some purchases of wattle bark 
and quebracho were reported late in 
the quarter. Arrivals of quebracho 
extract from time to time were re- 
sulting in fair stocks of this material 
in this country, but factors stated that 
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HOOKER Chlorine derivatives typify the wide 
range of chemistry’s contribution to the war effort. 
Many are being used directly in the war effort, 
while others are used in the production of dental, 
surgical and other medicinal preparations, syn- 
thetic rubber, high-octane gasoline, rayon, and 
compounds for waterproofing and flameproofing 





the shipments were of purchases 
made prior to the effective date of 
the general imports order. 

Among the more significant high- 
lights in the market as the fourth 
quarter opened was a revision by 
WPB in order M-18-b, which, as 
amended, restricted the amounts of 
chrome chemicals that could be used 
in the manufacture of pigments, 
chromic acid, roofing materials, or in 
tanning leather, and restricted all use 
in any month to one-twelfth the 
amount used in the base period. The 
revision removed these restrictions. 


Emergency food ceilings froze prices 
in October on virtually all food items 
hitherto exempt from the terms of 
GMPR. The action was of interest to 
sizing material factors.as eggs, in- 
cluding egg albumen and egg yolk, 
were affected. By temporary price 
regulation No. 22 prices were frozen 
at the highest levels prevailing in 
the period from September 28 to 
October 2 and the order, which be- 
came effective October 5, was set to 
expire December 2. Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson announced, 
however, that work would begin at 
once to translate into permanent OPA 
regulations the emergency ceilings 
that had been set. An amendment 
was issued in the following week to 
temporary price regulation No. 22 
which permitted AMA purchases of 
dried eggs at prices above the maxi- 
mums allowed on other sales. 


Another interesting development 
that occurred about this time was the 
placing of sulfamic acid under com- 
plete allocation. 


Quebracho Offerings Changed 


Withdrawal of quotations for liquid 
and powdered quebracho extract and 
offerings of dissolved solid and ground 
materials featured the market in No- 
vember. Prices quoted on the dis- 
solved solid and ground materials 
were, respectively, 1%c. and 2c. per 
pound lower than on the grades for- 
merly marketed. Sizable shipments 
in this quarter of quebracho extract, 
myrobalans, wattle bark and extract, 
and mangrove bark resulted in an im- 
proved supply situation in regard to 
these items. Factors reported that 
South American mangrove bark was 
not to be had but that East African 
material was available. 

Inquiry for cochineal, fustic, and 
hypernic was fair to good in Decem- 
ber and government takings of egg 
products continued to hold egg albu- 
men and egg yolk very firm. Action 
was taken by OPA early in the month 
exempting dried whole eggs sold to 
the government or any of its agen- 
cies from price control during Jan- 
uary and February. The action was 
taken through amendment No. 1 to 
MPR 280, which set maximum prices 
for specificed food products. 

Due to shifting rates for war risk 
insurance, divi-divi and myrobalans 
were reduced in price as the year 
drew to a close. WPB revoked order 
M-192, which became effective Sep- 
tember 1 and placed soluble dried 
blood under complete allocation. The 
import situation was tightened fur- 
ther December 28 when a revision in 
general imports order M-63 became 
effective. The revision eliminated ex- 
emptions in favor of importations of 
materials on List I and List II of the 
order under existing contracts. Among 
materials appearing on these lists 
were:—divi-divi pods; divi-divi, hem- 
lock, and chestnut extracts; mangrove 
extract; myrobalan fruit and extract; 
quebracho’ extract; tara; valonia 
beards and valonia extract; wattle ex- 
tract; and nutgalls or gall nuts. 

With the issuance by WPB of order 
M-11-1 late in December, zinc dust 
was ordered under complete alloca- 
tion and use control, effective Jan- 
uary 1. Order M-ll-a, covering zinc 
oxide and zinc dust, was amended to 
eliminate any reference to zinc dust 
after January 1. The new order put 
the entire supply of zinc dust under 
allocation, and use control was made 
specific instead of indirect. 

The year closed with dyestuffs in 
general in fair demand. Among siz- 
ing materials, egg yolk and albumen 
remained in tight supply due to the 
heavy government takings of egg 
products. Supplies of soluble dried 
blood and light blood albumen were 
considered satisfactory. Corn starch 
was firm as lend-lease shipments of 
this material were being made in 
large volume and the domestic de- 
mand also was active. 
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THE BENNETT ORGANIZATION EXTENDS 
New Years Greetings 


To you who have made our organization possible. 
May this New Year bring Victory and a Lasting Peace. 
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55 gallon Full Open Head Drum 


These old reliable members of the Bennett Container family have gone to 
war. Bennett Steel Containers are serving all over the world with our Army, Navy, 
Air Corps and our fighting allies — transporting supplies that are vital to their 
needs to carry on their drive to victory. 


Our first duty is to get vital materials to them enough . . . on time. 


The entire production of our Chicago and New Orleans plants is now devoted 
to the manufacture of containers necessary to transport vital materials 


Our government designates what these containers are to be used for — if in 
their judgment they should be used to transport your products they will issue the 
necessary permits which will enable you to buy containers. 


We would be happy to sewe you 


BENNETT MFG. CO. 


General Offices Export Department 
Pail and Drum Plant and Barrel Plant 
14600 Princeton Avenue P.O. Box 4026, Station F 
CHICAGO,‘ ILL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Interocean 9611 Cedar 2223 
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Paint, Varnish, 


Materials 


In its first full year of operations 
under wartime conditions, the market 
for paint, varnish and lacquer ma- 


terials reached a peak of activity and 
generally satisfactory price levels 
during the first four months of 1942. 
But thereafter it experienced a re- 
cession which with few exceptions in 
the form of temporary rallies, con- 
tinued throughout the remainder of 
the twelvemonth, leaving it in a 
somewhat apathetic state in the year- 
end holiday period, although seem- 
ingly assured of at least a moderate 
revival of professional painting op- 
erations, requiring substantial replen- 
ishment of supplies in virtually all 
lines, this coming Spring. 


War Business 60% of Total 


Of even greater significance, how- 
ever, from the viewpoint of the in- 
dustry’s welfare than this gradual 
shrinkage in the movement of stocks 
into consuming channels was the in- 
creasingly important part played by 
war business as distinguished from 
normal activities. By the outset of 
the Fall it was very apparent to all 
exponents in the trade that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the current op- 
erations in painting and paint ma- 
terials was in Army, Navy and other 
Federal government jobs or lend- 
lease shipments. This huge war busi- 
ness percentage, compared with 25 
percent for 1941 and only 5 percent 
in pre-war years and other periods 
before the United States had entered 
into defense preparations. 


Paint Flood Backs Up 

The tidal wave of materials’ buying 
which culminated in the peak at- 
tained in the early spring of 1942 
had begun to gather as far back as 
November, 1941, when jobbers and 
dealers started to stock up heavily 
in anticipation of rationing and pos- 
sible shortages in most, if not all, 
lines of materials. This resulted in a 
flood of finished paints which there- 
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and Lacquer 


after inundated the country. So, when 
painting operations failed to reach 
their rather lofty anticipations, this 
overflow of unused finished products 


began to back up on the producers 
of the raw materials. Suppliers of 
ready-for-application paints called a 
sudden halt in their hitherto avid 
buying operations and paint manu- 
facturers limited their purchasing to 
small lots of ingredients. For a brief 
period it seemed as if a point of sat- 
uration had been reached among the 
paint handlers as well as among pro- 
fessional painters and other ultimate 
consumers. 

However, this retardation of the 
movement of raw materials into paint 
mixers’ hands had at least one com- 
pensation. It enabled producers of 
pigments, oils, gums, driers, binders 
and glues to build up inventories for 
the first time in fully six months, In 
particular, it afforded an opportunity 
for normal consumers to obtain sup- 
plies of materials, such as titanium, 
where the cutting off of raw ma- 
terials from the Orient had created 
an acute shortage which was about 
to be relieved by a notable expansion 
of domestic production, not yet ma- 
terialized, and which had hitherto 
been rendered more acute by the ac- 
tion of the War Production Board in 
placing upon it extensive inventory 
and other restrictions. 


Paint Up Campaign 

Some curtailment of painting op- 
erations on privately-owned buildings 
had resulted from misunderstanding 
of the attitude of the Office of Price 
Administration and the War Produc- 
tion Board toward repainting and re- 
decorating work and it required the 
inauguration of a campaign of public 
education by these Federal agencies 
and a paint-up movement by the na- 
tional executive board of the Painting 
and Decorating Contractors of Amer- 
ica and local paint organizations, in- 
cluding manufacturers’ associations 
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and clubs and unions of professional 
painters, to counteract this misinfor- 
mation with evidence that there was 
nothing in the orders or rulings of 
these bureaus prohibiting or discour- 
aging painting operations when neces- 
sary for proper maintenance. 

These campaigns, however, were 
not as successful as their proponents 
had hoped, although in many instances 
they encouraged houseowners to give 
their properties much-needed protec- 
tive coatings, both outside and inside, 
and forced heretofore unwilling land- 
lords to have considerable main- 
tenance repainting work done for 
their tenants. 


War Contractors Kept Busy 
Meanwhile, there was no abate- 
ment in the erection and assembly of 
military camp units, ammunition 
storehouses, air and shipping bases, 
all of which called for vast quantities 


Paint Materials 
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of paints, varnishes and lacquers, or 
in the demand for paints to protect 
munitions, machine parts, tanks, 
plants, motor lorries, jeeps and ships. 
Nor was there any intimation of any 
approaching waning of government 
building construction requiring ex- 
tensive paint jobs until the close of 
the year, when, however, a suggestion 
of an impending diminution on this 
score was made in a report prepared 
by WPB’s Lumber and Lumber Prod- 
uct Division on the nation’s require- 
ments for lumber. This lowered the 
country’s estimated lumber needs for 
1943 from 40,200,000,000 board feet to 
31,100,000,000 feet, in recognition of 
the fact that the peak of war con- 
struction at army cantonments, dry 
docks, airports and shipyards had 
passed, 

But at the year-end, also, there 
was evidence of the continuance of a 
sizable volume of new building con- 
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struction, calling for large quantities 
of paint and paint materials, in a re- 
port made by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, showing that for October 
the total valuation of construction 
contracts had attained a record vol- 
ume of $780,396,000 while that for 
November, amounting to $654,184,000, 
although showing a decline from the 
previous month’s peak level, still 
hugely surpassed the $458,620,000 re- 
corded for November, 1941. 

The asoundingly large part played 
by war projects in the construction 
work of 1942 was also set forth in the 
fact that, out of the record-breaking 
total of construction contracts award- 
ed in thirty-seven Eastern states in 
the first ten months of last year, which 
ran far in excess of the aggregate for 
any preceding full year, 85 percent of 
the dollar value, reaching a total of 
$6,892,161,000, represented the building 
of war facilities and other public own- 
ership projects, most of whick were 
directly or indirectly connected with 
the war effort. 


Hedged in By Restrictions 


Hampered at the very outset of 1942 
by several minor restrictions on the 
use of certain metals used as bases of 
paint pigments and also on a few indi- 
vidual pigments, the American paint, 
varnish and lacquer industry was later 
subjected to limitations in its employ- 
ment of shipping drums, cans, brushes 
and other containers and appliances 
as well as in its use of countless raw 
materials, placed under strict alloca- 
tion control or completely banned for 
civilian use by the War Production 
Board. In the matter of price control, 
the industry, while initially circum- 
scribed by only a few price ceilings, 
imposed by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration during the first few months 
of 1942, was later hedged in with price 
ceilings on virtually every commodity 
in its long lists of pigments, fillers, ex- 
tenders, colors, varnish gums, glues 
and binders by a General Maximum 
Price Regulation, fixing these ceilings 
at the highs of March, and by numer- 
ous amendments thereto. These price 
ceilings, while allowing the naming of 
lower prices, effectually prohibited 
everyone from going above them for 
any reason whatever. 
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Container Problems Solved 

Manufacturers of paint materials 
were also handicapped in shipping 
their goods to relatively small buyers 
by regulations issued toward the end 
of the year by the Office of Defense 
Transportation requiring all shipments 
by rail to be in full carload lots, or at 
least up to the full marked capacity of 


the freight cars. 

Probably the most troublesome of 
the handicaps imposed on the paint 
materials industry were WPB’s orders 
denying the use of tinplate and terne- 
plate after November 30 for the pack- 
ing of varnishes, varnish removers, 
liquid lacquers, lacquer thinners, lac- 
quer stains and shellac. But even 
these obstacles to free movements of 
materials were rapidly overcome by 
use of authorized glass bottles. 


WPB’s Order L-197 on steel ship- 
ping drums became effective Novem- 
ber 14, without occasioning any revi- 
sion in existing prices for the dry and 
liquid preparations affected by com- 
plete bans on the use of these drums, 
inasmuch as the cost of these drums 
was never included in the quotations 
made to consumers. Those permitted 
to employ used steel drums continued 
their practice of charging the purchas- 
er for these drums and deleting the 
charge when they were returned. 

A subsequent amendment to this or- 
der enabled’ producers and other han- 


dlers of most of the paint materials - 


initially prohibited from employing 
even used drums to continue packing 
their products, provided that they had 
acquired these drums before November 
7, as long as they retained title to 
them. This list included dry lead 
oxide, lead oxides in paste, Paris 
green, paints of the oil and oleores- 
inous types, including but not limited 
to white lead in oil, colors in oil and 
oil stain as well as varnish and var- 
nish stains, except liquid water soluble 
phenolic resins. 

Most of the other products subject to 
the ban on the use of steel drums, 
suck as dry casein paints, dry cement 
paint, glue, lithopone, putty and shel- 
lac, had never been shipped in these 
drums exclusively. Hence their ship- 
pers had no difficulty in switching to 
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the use of fiber drums and wooden 
barrels, 


Metallic Lead and Zinc 

In order to build up a stockpile as a 
reserve against suddenly increased in- 
roads upon stocks of pig lead and zine 
slabs by the war industries, the War 
Production Board had established in 


the closing months of 1941 so-called 
manufacturers’ pools. Into these pools 
the producers of these metals were 
compelled to contribute, eack month, 
15 percent of their output for the sec- 
ond preceding month. These pools 
were in full operation at the outset 
of 1942 and continued for several 
months thereafter. 

Additional incentives for the pro- 
ducers to swell their yields of both 
these metals were furnished by WPB 
February 1 by the formulation of rules 
and regulations by which mine oper- 
ators in the United States were to be 
paid premiums of 9% cents per pound 
for lead and 11 cents per pound for 
zine on all their over-quota produc- 
tion for a period of two and a half 
years. At the end of July, restrictions 
hitherto imposed on the use of metal- 
lic lead by non-essential-to-the-war 
consumers were removed, placing this 
metal at the disposal of those engaged 
in building construction, so that it 
could thereafter be employed for nor- 
mal usage applications as well as to 
conserve other and more critical ma- 
terials. Similarly, zinc slabs were put 
into more liberal supply for non-es- 
sential users. 

In August, the lead pool was re- 
voked, in recognition of the fact that 
current domestic production was run- 
ning in excess of the demand and that 
WPB had built up its stockpile of this 
metal sufficiently for the time being 
with greatly increased imports as well 
as with the domestic yield. A month 
later, the pool in zinc was likewise 
dropped. 

At the very outset of the year, OPA 
had fixed a base maximum price of 
6.50 cents a pound, f.o.b. New York, on 
common primary lead and by the end 
of January, that bureau also asked 
manufacturers of lead pipe, sheets, 


type and bearing metals, solders, am- 
munition and other metallic lead prod- 
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1, 1941, basis plus sixty-five one hun- 
dredths of a cent per pound of lead 
content in each product. A base max- 
imum price was also set for zinc slabs 
at 8.25 cents in East St. Louis. But, 
even after pig lead became more read- 
ily available, zinc slabs were in none 
too plentiful supply last year. 


Pigments 


Zinc and titanium pigments con- 
tinued in tigkt supply until more lib- 
eral quantities of their basic metals 
became available at the close of the 


summer. At the very outset of the 
year zinc oxides were marked up 
sharply, while titanated lithopone, 


after an initial upswing, would have 
moved up to still higher price levels, 
had it not been for the intervention of 
OPA, which dissuaded prominent pro- 
ducers to withdraw a proposed in- 
crease in the price of all titanium pig- 
ments, and thereupon ceiled these pig- 
ments at the levels of October 1, 1941. 
This was followed by action by the 
Director of Priorities amending an 
order limiting sales of these pigments 
by producers to manufacturers by re- 
quiring that the latter first furnish a 
certificate covering their requirements 
for the month in which deliveries were 
to be made by the twentieth of the 
preceding month. 

To conserve supplies of titanium in 
this country, after our hitherto princi- 
pal source of supply of ilmenite, from 
which it is derived, had been shut off 
by a cessation of shipments from In- 
dia, WPB ordered inventory require- 
ments and placed other restrictions on 
this ore, These regulations were lift- 
ed, however, when it became evident 
that supplies of ilmenite ‘and titanium 
were about to be hugely increased by 
the two leading factors in titanium 
through the operation of vast ilmenite 
deposits on a hillside of a lake in a 
hitherto wholly undeveloped section 
of the Adirondacks, in New York 
State. 


Inert Pigments and Fillers 
More nearly free of use restrictions 

and special price regulations than any 

other department of the paint materi- 
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als market, inert pigments and fillers 
had a fairly active year in 1942. 


In mica the most interesting devel- 
opment was the action of WPB in ad- 
ding to and amplifying the output of 
new domestic mines, with the financ- 
ing of the Metals Reserve Corporation, 
in New Hampshire, North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, and the making 
of offers to lease mining equipment 
for use in approved mines through an 
agency with headquarters in Newport, 
N. H., and Asheville, N. C. Of this 
new production, however, only a small 
quantity was of the paint grade, used 
in dry and wet grinding processes. 

Talc and associated mineral prod- 
ucts, while experiencing some reces- 
sion in the late months of last year, 
commensurate with that in the paint 
trade, its pre-eminent customer, has 
made a good showing for 1942, with 
production and sales movements only 
slightly below the record volumes of 
1941. 


Dry Colors 

Because of a growing scarcity of 
their basic metals and numerous re- 
strictions in their uses, chrome, cad- 
mium and tungsten colors, toluidine 
reds, hansa yellows, iron blues, lithol- 
rubine and several other colors were 
in scanty supply throughout the year. 
But, while manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of most of these materials held 
their prices firmly at the levels es- 
tablished for them early in the year 
by OPA with the co-operation of the 
Dry Color Association, increasingly 
keen competition induced the produc- 
ers of chrome green, chrome yellow 
molybdate orange and zinc yellow to 
cut their prices last summer to an ex- 
tent more than commensurate with the 
markups which OPA permitted them 
to make July 16 in a long-negotiated 
amendment to its General Maximum 
Price Regulation, whereby that bureau 
had authorized a restoration of these 
prices to the levels of April 1. 

Originally, producers of these colors 
had been working under a voluntary 
agreement with OPA which had es- 
tablished their maximum prices as the 
list prices of a majority of producers 
on October 1, 1941, effective January 
1, 1942. But, in recognition of the 
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increased ceiling prices for zinc and 
lead oxides, which constitute the 
basic ingredients of these four colors, 
the maximum prices of these pigments 
were advanced under an agreement 
which became effective April 1. On 
May 11, the OPA’s General Maximum 
Price Regulation established maxi- 
mum prices at the highest prices pre- 
vailing in March but during that 
month the producers of these colors 
made no sales at their higher author- 
ized ceiling prices. Hence the in- 
creases in the prices of these colors 
were automatically eliminated. On 
July 16, therefore, OPA made these 
advances effective again by the re- 
moval of these colors from the pro- 
visions of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation and their inclusion 
in a new specific regulation. Yet in 
the middle of August, the producers 
of these colors began a_ veritable 
price war. After slashing prices on 
these four colors, they continued their 
cutting of zinc yellow for several 
weeks thereafter—until the opening 
week of October. 


Synthetic Resins 


Oft-recurring restrictions imposed 
by WPB on many of the principal in- 
gredients of these resins cramped op- 
erations in this market toward the 
close of last year. Restrictions on the 
use of glycerine made it difficult to 
keep production up in ester gum. 
All stocks of chlorinated rubber, ex- 
cept those going into war industries, 
were frozen by WPB at the end of 
February. Near the end of the year, 
WPB’s order allocating phenol was 
extended so as to include phenolic 
resins and phenolic resin molding 
compounds, with the latter going un- 
der complete allocation control at the 
close of the year. Then followed an- 
other WPB order placing phthalic 
aklyd resins under complete alloca- 
tion on and after January 1, 1942, 
leaving few raw materials free of such 
restrictions. 


Varnish Gums 

With war demands growing for 
both plastics and paints and with only 
limited supplies of natural resins be- 
ing received, WPB took steps at the 
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outset of 1942 to insure sharp cur- 
tailment of civilian use of natural 
resins by restricting their use in any 
calendar quarter to 50 percent of the 
amount used in the corresponding 
quarter of 1941. Thereafter WPB lim- 
ited purchases by varnish makers to 
sixty days’ supply. Meanwhile the 
conquest of the East Indies and 
Burma by the Japanese shut off 
nearly all arrivals from the Orient 
until the only gum reaching here 
consisted of Congo copals and some 
dammars. About midyear, importers 
of these gums obtained a ruling by 
OPA permitting them to put the ex- 
tra cost of getting their goods into 
this country—the difference between 
the highest March prices and the 
present cost of landing the merchan- 
dise—upon buyers here, provided that 
the gums were brought in for re- 
processing. For many months only 
unsorted grades of Congo copals were 
received here but in the concluding 
months of the year skillful sorting 
and grading of the unsorted lots 
arriving here afforded a fairly wide 
selection of newly sorted grades. At 
all times, last year, the demand for 
spirit soluble gums far outstripped 
the supply but careful combing of 
the markets in the West as well as 
in the East finally yielded a sufficient 
supply of these gums to enable some 
processors to accumulate large quan- 
tities. 


Driers 

Despite numerous restrictions the 
market for paint driers was fairly 
active throughout 1942. Placing of 
naphthenic acid and, later the naph- 
thanates themselves, under complete 


allocation control, had the effect of 
removing these drying agents from 
the market at the close of the sum- 
mer but substitutes were quickly 
forthcoming in the form of linoresi- 
nates and similar products. Mean- 
while the demand for stearates and 
palmitate of the various metals con- 
tinued brisk. Restrictions thereafter 
imposed on drying oils by WPB, 
limiting the use of these oils by paint 
and varnish makers to 80 percent of 
their consumption during a specified 
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two-year base period had only a 
mildly curtailing effect upon opera- 
tions in these lines. 


Casein 

Heavy curtailment of the demand 
from paper coaters and plastic paint 
makers, just as it became evident that 
the milk yield of Wisconsin and Cali- 


fornia had reached unprecedented 
floodtide proportions, caused an almost 
perpendicular drop in the market for 
domestic casein during the first half 
of 1942. From the peak prices pre- 
vailing at the outset of the year, this 
decline carried quotations downward 
to less than 50 percent of the initial 
levels by midsummer. 


From the ebbtide figures then 
reached, however, there was a sub- 
stantial recovery which might have 
continued until the earlier prices were 
restored, had it not been for the inter- 
vention of OPA on October 3 with a 
temporary price regulation, making it 
necessary for each domestic producer 
to fix his own ceiling at the highest 
figure named by him in the period 
September 28-October 2. This tempo- 
rary price regulation was due to ex- 
pire December 3. Shortly after the 
issuance of this temporary price regu- 
lation, OPA sent out questionnaires to 
all the domestic producers by means 
of which it sought to obtain statistics 
regarding the casein situation needed 
in arriving at a decision on a perma- 
nent price ceiling. When it did not 
receive replies to this inquiry in suffi- 
cient numbers to enable it to make its 
decision on this point by December 3, 
it continued the individual ceilings in 
effect by issuing a new Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 280. But the 
year ended without any announcement 
on the long-expected single price 
ceiling. 

Meanwhile, the market for Argen- 
tine casein nearly disintegrated for 
lack of import licenses wherewith to 
get this foreign product into the Unit- 
ed States. As stocks piled up in 
Buenos Aires, the cost and freight 
price was repeatedly reduced without 
eliciting any business except specu- 
lative purchases by British and Ameri- 
can interests. 
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Shellac 


The story of shellac in 1942 can be 
compressed into a single sentence: It 
was a year of less and less stock and 
more and more government regulation. 


The situation was one of steady de- 
terioration so far as civilian consum- 
ers were concerned and the pinch on 
supplies gripped tighter and tighter 
in the first six months of the period. 
And the clamp on civilian consump- 
tion was drawn down close to the limit 
in July wken, on the thirty-first, the 
War Production Board put shellac un- 
der complete allocation, save for a few 
specified uses when it amended its M- 
106 order to that end. One exception 
noted in the amendment was the per- 
mission granted to anyone who on 
July 31 held less than 10,000 pounds 
to deliver the same to any established 
shellac dealer without special permis- 
sion. It should be noted that the de- 
livery was to be made to a dealer— 
not to a consumer. 


The control established by this 
amendment of M-106 was rigid. The 
only loop-kole through which shellac 
stocks could move was a list of end 
uses which, when analyzed, stood out 
clearly as uses directly connected with 
the war requirements of the nation. 
Ordinary civilian uses went by the 
board and the outcome of that was for 
local shellac merchants to turn in the 
direction of substitutes to serve in the 
coverage of civilian requirements for 
the duration. 


New Ceilings Set 
After rigid control of stocks came 
the setting of definite dollar and cents 


price ceilings on all kinds of shellac. 
Until October 26, the shellac trade had 
operated under a price agreement 
made between it and the Office of 
Price Administration. It was one of 
those OPA affairs in which the price 
control body “requested” that shellac 
not be sold in excess of certain limits. 
These “agreed” prices were 39c. per 
pound on bone dry and 45c. on refined 
bonedry; T. N., 3lc., and superfine, 32c. 

Effective October 26, definite price 
ceilings were established by OPA as 
follows: Bleached shellac, 42%c. per 
pound; refined bonedry, 48%c.; T. N., 
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3544c., and superfine, 364%4c. On orange 
shellac, definite prices were fixed on 
some forty-two different varieties and 
the quotations thus set up were maxi- 
mum on sales f.0.b. New York in lots 
of 100 bags or more. The base quan- 
tity on bleached shellac was 1,500 bags. 

Specific provision was made for 
price differentials to apply on quanti- 
ties in excess of 100 bags of orange 
shellac or 1,500 pounds of bleached 
shellac. On deliveries to points other 
than New York City, the maximum 
price was made the New York base 
price plus an amount equal to the 
lowest common carrier transportation 
charge, 


Some Substitutes Found 


Mention was made above to the turn 
to possible substitutes to meet civilian 
requirements arising from the emer- 
gency. Practically every shellac deal- 
er with laboratory facilities went ex- 
ploring for such substitutes and the 
Search eventually led to some houses 
purchasing large quantities of spirit 
soluble copal gum. In the final 
achievement, reports indicated that 
some superior products made from 
materials not in an especially critical 
supply situation being offered consum- 
ers unable to secure further supplies 
of pure skellac. 

A significant part of the year’s ac- 
tivities was the earnestness with which 
the United States Shellac Importers’ 
Association and the American Bleached 
Shellac Association co-operated with 
government officials to make shellac 
serve to win the war. Although a gov- 
ernment “request” in most instances 
amounted to a command in many in- 
dustries, the official shellac bodies 
went further and it was to them that 
there should go a great deal of the 
credit for the results attained. 


Lacquer Materials 


A broad buying movement for war 
purposes characterized the market 
for lacquer materials as 1942 got un- 
der way. Several upward price ad- 
justments occurred in the market dur- 
ing the first week of January. In 
line with recommendations set forth 
by OPM, producers raised prices to 
conform with the greatly increased 
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cost of basic raw materials. The ad- 
justments brought about wide dispar- 
ity in price schedules for such solvents 
as acetone, amyl acetate, normal butyl 
acetate and alcohol, and ethyl ace- 
tate. The prices became effective im- 
mediately and applied to January 
shipments. Various grades of film 
scrap were advanced sharply in the 
following week. 

Regulations covering ethyl and 
methyl alcohols were reflected in the 
market in the first month of the year 
in restrictions on isopropyl acetate, 
isopropyl alcohol, and butyl acetate 
and alcohol. 


Civilian Inquiry Declines 


A falling off in civilian inquiries 
was noted during the second quarter 
which reflected the curtailment in 
such industries as the automotive and 
allied trades, but the general posi- 
tion of the market continued tight. 

The War Production Board, in an 
amendment intended to facilitate the 
operation of its general preference or- 
der relating to methanol, granted a 
B2 preference rating in April for ship- 
ments to be used for formaldehyde 
for industrial purposes and a B3 rat- 
ing for deliveries for use in the manu- 
facture of plastics for civilian use. 

The supply situation among several 
solvents, notably acetone, became 
freer as the second quarter of the 
year progressed, a situation that was 
attributed by producers to the con- 
version of industry to war work. 
Little material was to be had, how- 
ever, by any but contract customers. 


Ethyl Cellulose Under 
Allocation 

Ethyl cellulose was put under com- 
plete allocation control late in June 
by an order forbidding deliveries ex- 
cept by specific authorization of the 
Director of Industry Operations, and 
all grades of butyl alcohol were put 
under allocation July 1 by WPB. 


A scnedule of maximum prices for 
unwashed or washed film scrap, when 
sold in quantities equalling or exceed- 
ing 50 pounds, and for dissolved film 
scrap, when sold in quantities equal- 
ling or exceeding five gallons, was es- 
tablished effective June 30. 
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After August 1 no phosphate plas- 
ticizers could be used, delivered, or 
accepted without specific authorization 
of WPB, 100 pounds or less in one 
month excepted. Control over the dis- 
tribution of soluble nitrocellulose was 
taken by WPB through order M-196, 
also issued in August, and phthalate 
plasticizers, used in the manufacture 
of plastics, synthetic rubber, lacquers, 
and smokeless powder, were placed 
under complete allocation control, ef- 
fective September 1. 

Two changes in the soluble nitro- 
cellulose order, M-196, were made by 
WPB early in September. The first 
removed from the restrictions of the 
order nitrocellulose suitable for dyna- 
mite manufacture and the second took 
undissolved film scrap out of all allo- 
cation control, The amended order 
gave the Director General for Opera- 
tions authority to issue directions for 
the delivery and use of undissolved 
film scrap, but permitted its free cir- 
culation where such directions were 
not issued. 

Dichlorethyl ether was put under 
complete allocation and end use con- 
trol, effective October 1, under the 
terms of order M-226, while general 
preference order M-215, effective on 
the same date, placed ethylene glycol, 
propylene glycol, diethylene glycol, 
and triethylene glycol under complete 
allocation and use control. 


Acetone Reduced 

Drastic reductions in maximum 
prices for fermentation acetone as 
well as adjustments in prices for butyl 
alcohol and butyl acetate were ef- 
fected by amendment 2 to GMPR No. 
36 and amendment 2 to GMPR No. 37. 
which became effective October 3. 

As the year ended the government 
demand for acetone was at a very 
good level. Supplies of butyl alcohol 
were scarce and this was reflected in 
the butyl acetate situation. Individual 
OPA ceilings on the former were not 
considered by factors to be at a level 
to encourage conversion. War needs 
for cellulose acetate were in consider- 
able volume, and production schedules 
were heavy. All phthalates were in 
tight position. 
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Naval Stores 

The outstanding development in the 
naval stores industry during the past 
year was the announcement from 
Washington that the government had 
decided to accumulate stockpiles of 
rosin and turpentine in order to in- 
sure supplies of sufficient size to meet 
the war needs of the United States 
and to provide material for exports 
to allied countries under the provi- 
sions of the Lend-Lease legislation. 
This historic action followed a series 
of conferences between officials of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
CCC, and representatives of the naval 
stores industry. 

Announcement of the government’s 
stockpile decision was made at the 
close of the third week in June. The 
action was reflected at the opening of 
business on the Savannah exchange 
in the following week by a material 
strengthening of the markets for both 
rosin and turpentine, as the posted 
prices which the government had de- 
cided to pay were considerably above 
those previously ruling in the primary 
center. In such circumstances inter- 
est on the part of consumers and 
dealers everywhere showed a note- 
worthy increase, 


Price Trends 

During the first week of the stock- 
pile purchasing operations which com- 
menced on June 22, prices the govern- 
ment decided to pay were advanced 
daily. The initial posted stockpile 
quotation for turpentine was 56c. per 
gallon. By the close of the week this 
quotation had been advanced to 6lc. 
per gallon. During the same period 
open market quotations on the Savan- 
nah exchange ranged from 57%c. per 
gallon to 60%c. per gallon. 

Stockpile quotations on rosin dur- 
ing the first week of the purchasing 
program ranged from $2.85 to $3.25 per 
100 pounds, according: to grade, at the 
opening of the week, to $3.10 to $3.50 
per 100 pounds at the close, showing 
a net advance for the week on all 
grades of 25c. per 100 pounds. During 
the same period open market quota- 
tions on the Savarfnah exchange rose 
from 15c. to 75c. per 100 pounds, ac- 
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cording to grade, dark rosins showing 
the greatest advances. 


Subsequent increase in stockpile 
prices carried turpentine up to a max- 
imum of 65c. per gallon and rosin quo- 
tations up to $3.30 to $3.75 per 100 
pounds, these top prices being estab- 
lished late in July. They compared 
with official open market quotations 
on the Savannah exchange at that 
time of 58c. per gallon for turpentine 
and $2.85 to $3.20 per 100 pounds for 
rosin. The stockpile prices established 
in July continued in effect during the 
remainder of the calendar year. 


Stockpile Purchases 


The movement of rosin and turpen- 
tine to the government’s stockpile dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the program 
was below expectations despite the at- 
tractive prices quoted in comparison 
with open market quotations. The 
failure of sales to the government to 
increase in the way that had been ex- 
pected was apparently traceable main- 
ly to the fact that the producer who 
sold his supplies of rosin and turpen- 
tine to the government lost possession 
of the product permanently whereas 
under the CCC loan program the pro- 
ducer who placed his rosin or turpen- 
tine in storage under government 
loans could retain title to his product 
until April 1, 1943, if he so desired. 
Additions to the stockpile increased 
materially later on, however, especial- 
ly as quotations in the open market 
receded at times, and at the close of 
the year the government stockpile 
holdings exceeded the purchases orig- 
inally proposed. 


Business Sentiment 


Although quotations on rosin and 
turpentine showed considerable irreg- 
ularity at times during the year, in- 
fluenced by the varying degree of 
activity in business during the period, 
open market quotations at the end 
of 1942 were higher than stockpile 
quotations in the case of rosin and 
only slightly below the stockpile price 
fox turpentine. In such circumstances 
sentiment in trade circles at the close 
of the year regarding the outlook for 
business and prices during 1942 was 
rather optimistic. Consumption of 


turpentine during the past year was 
below estimates current early in the 
year as a result of the availability 
of substitutes for use in painting and 
also by the sharp curtailment of resi- 
dential construction due to the war. 

The indications pointed to a large 
consumption of rosin in war and ci- 
vilian industries, however, and also 
to liberal takings by the government 
for lend-lease purposes. Moreover, 
there was not a little uncertainty re- 
garding prospective supplies as the 
labor situation in the South was 
steadily becoming worse and predic- 
tions were heard that the production 
for the season which opens on April 
1, 1943, would fall below the output 
for the past season instead of show- 
ing the increase requested by the 
government. 


New Stockpile Prices 


The stockpile prices to be paid by 
the government on actual purchases 
show an increase of 3 cents per gal- 
lon over the maximum rate paid dur- 
ing 1942. The loan and purchase ac- 


Oils, Fats, and 


Drastic changes in business proce- 
dure and a decided shrinkage in the 
number and extent of price move- 
ments were outstanding features of 
the market for miscellaneous vege- 
table, animal and fish oils, fats and 
greases during the year 1942. The 
changes in business methods were not 
voluntary. They were the result of 
numerous orders issued at frequent 
intervals during the year by the vari- 
ous war agencies of the government 
which were designed to curtail ci- 
vilian consumption of raw materials 
and thereby aid in the work of gear- 
ing all branches of American trade 
and industry to the steadily growing 
military needs of the Allied Nations. 

Vegetable, animal and fish oils and 
fats became increasingly important in 
meeting these requirements as the 
year progressed. At the close of the 
year all branches of the oils and fats 
trade were forced to submit to a more 


OIL, 


tivities are designed for the purpose 
of promoting the attainment of the 
1943 production goal of 350,000 units 
of gum naval stores and to complete 
the acquisition of a stockpile of gum 
rosin by the CCC. Producers co- 
operating in the conservation pro- 


gram have the option either of pledg- 
ing naval stores for loans or of offer- 
ing for purchase by CCC. Naval 
stores put under loan may be re- 
deemed up to April 1, 1944, by pay- 
ment of the loan value plus accrued 
charges and interest at 3 percent, but 
naval stores so redeemed may not 
subsequently be offered for purchase 
by CCC. 


Turpentine in barrels is not eligi- 
ble for loans or purchases, nor is 
rosin which grades below G. All 
naval stores accepted under the pro- 
gram must be stored by approved 
warehousemen at designated interior 
and port points. The turpentine and 
rosin content of eligible oleoresin, 
crude gum, stored at approved cen- 
tral distillation plants also may be 
offered for loan or purchase. 


Waxes 


complete control through government 
priorities, allocations, price ceilings, 
import and export licenses and nu- 
merous other restrictions than they 
had ever before experienced, even 
under war-time conditions. In order 
to offset to the greatest possible ex- 
tent the curtailed. importations of 
foreign oils, a material increase in 
domestic production of hogs and oil- 
seeds was planned early in the year 
but although the output of these prod- 
ucts was increased enormously by this 
program, supplies of oils and fats 
available for normal civilian uses 
were greatly curtailed by official con- 
trol methods. 

The frequent changes in govern- 
ment regulations applying to produc- 
tion, importations, purchases and uses 
of oils and fats by consumers not en- 
gaged in essential or defense work 
had a tendency to create confusion, 
uncertainty and hesitation among both 
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buyers and sellers which were re- 
flected in a material shrinkage of 
business. In such circumstances trade 
in oils and fats in the open market 
here was on a diminishing scale 
throughout the year. During the last 
quarter of 1942 the volume of business 
closed by many local firms was ap- 


parently even smaller than at any 
time during what are commonly re- 
ferred to as the depression years of 


Oils, Fats, Waxes Prices: 1942 
(100=December 31, 1941) 








1930-32. Speculative operations in the 
markets for cottonseed oil, soybeans 
and lard futures also declined steadily 
during the year as a result of govern- 
ment regulations of one kind or an- 
other, trading much of the time dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the year 
being practically at a standstill. 


Price Trends 

As to price movements in the mar- 
ket here for oils and fats, during 1942, 
the trend was upward during the first 
four months of the year although the 
pace after the opening month was 
rather slow. At the end of the first 
week in January the REPorRTER’s index 
number stood at 177.6, the same as in 
the final week of the previous year. 
By the end of the second week in 
January the index number had ad- 


» vanced to 180.2. It moved up in the 


final week of the month to 185.6. The 
trend continued upward during Feb- 
ruary, the index number at the close 
of that month being 185.8. 
Throughout March the trend of the 
index number was still upward, 194.6 
being recorded at the close of the 
month. In the first week of April there 
was an advance to 194.8 which was the 
highest point touched during the year. 
Subsequent changes were generally 
small, the trend being downward in 
the main as a result of a roll back in 
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official ceiling prices in some cases 
and stagnation of trade and keener 
competition among sellers in other in- 
stances. At the close of the year the 
index number was 191.7. The range 
for the whole year was from 177.6 to 
194.8. This compared with a range in 
the previous year of from 100.4 to 
177.6. 


Domestic Production 


Importations of Far Eastern oils 
ceased early in the year, although 
some cargoes afloat for this country 
at the outbreak of hostilities between 
the United States and Japan arrived 
here after long delays. In order to 
offset to the greatest possible extent 
the loss of normal supplies of these 
imported oils, measures were taken 
to greatly increase domestic produc- 
tion through a government program 
which insured remunerative returns 
to producers of oil-bearing materials 
of all kinds, especially cottonseed, 
flaxseed, peanuts and soybeans as well 
as hogs. 

This plan included a series of con- 
tracts to be entered into by the gov- 
ernment with crushers and refiners 
as part of an overall program to fa- 
cilitate production, to support prices 
to farmers and to preserve price ceil- 
ings for oil and fat products. Mini- 
mum prices to farmers were estab- 
lished for oilseeds and minimum 
prices to crushers for meal and crude 
oil. To permit workable margin for 
manufacturers under ceiling prices on 
vegetable oil products, the program 
also provided for resale of crude soy- 
bean, peanut and cottonseed oil by 
the government to refiners and other 
processors at one-half cent per pound 
under ceiling levels. 


Raw Materials 


On this basis production of oils and 
fats from domestic raw materials in 
1942 was estimated at 11,700,000 
pounds. In the previous year the pro- 
duction was estimated at 9,600,000,000 
pounds, while the average production 
for the five years from 1936 to 1940 
inclusive was _ 7,800,000,000 pounds. 
Acreage goals for soybeans and flax- 
seed in 1942 were exceeded, but the 
soybean crop was seriously damaged 
in some important sections late in the 
season by abnormally low tempera- 
tures and heavy frosts, while the flax- 
seed yield was curtailed by wide- 
spread rust in the chief producing 
States early in the Summer. 

Yield of oilseeds per acre during 
1942 was unusually high and there 
was an impression in some quarters 
that production during 1943 may not 
prove so bountiful as during the past 
year even on an acreage of approxi- 
mately the same dimensions unless 
exceptionally favorable weather con- 
ditions prevail and some action is 
taken to increase the labor supply for 
agricultural purposes. The with- 
drawal of labor from the farms to 
meet the growing military demands 
hampered harvesting operations in 
many parts of the country in 1942 
and the indications are that the labor 
question will present a still more se- 
rious problem during 1943. However 
that may be, the indications point to 
an increased animal fat production in 
1943, which may result in a total pro- 
duction of oils and fats of all kinds 
for the year still larger than the 
record-breaking output in 1942. 


Hogs and Lard 


As lard is the most important of the 
domestic fats it is worthy of note that 
supplies in his country decreased 
steadily during 1942. At the close of 
the year stocks were at the lowest 
point recorded in more than ten years. 
The shrinkage in lard supplies was 
attributed to an increased domestic 
consumption and to large shipments 
abroad under lend-lease operations. 
Purchases of lard by the government 
for lend-lease account from March 15, 
1941, to the close of October, 1942, 
were approximately 873,000,000 
pounds. 

Despite the greatly increased hog 
supplies, hog prices in the Chicago 
market in October reached the high- 
est peak recorded in more than 22 
years and they held at unusually high 
levels during the remainder of the 
year. Hog slaughter during the sea- 
son from October 1, 1942, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, is expected to be ap- 
proximately 95,000,000 head. The 
number of hogs slaughtered under 
Federal inspection may exceed 65,- 
000,000 head, compared with 52,400,- 
000 head in the previous season. The 
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outlook for a continued high level of 
hog production in 1943 is mostly fa- 
vorable, although the farm labor 
situation may be a limiting factor. 
Among the conditions favoring large 
production are abundant feed sup- 
plies, the favorable hog-corn price 
ratio and the outlook for a continued 
high level of hog prices. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Ranking next to lard in order of 
importance in the oils and fats in- 
dustry is cottonseed oil. Business in 
this oil in the open markets of the 
country was on a diminishing scale 
during the year, the open interest in 
the New York market for refined oil 
futures at the close of 1942 being less 
than 50 contracts. With ceiling 
prices abnormally high, consumption 
was curtailed. Production of cotton 
being about 2,000,000 bales smaller 
than in the previous season, it was 
predicted that the output of cotton- 
seed oil would fall below the re- 
quirements of consumers. The con- 
sumption during the season ended 
with July, 1942, however, fell far be- 
low expectations as a result of ceil- 
ing prices and government restric- 
tions on sales and uses. Consumption 
for the 1941-42 season proved to be 
only 2,846,271 barrels of refined oil, 
which compared with 3,860,262 bar- 
rels in the previous season and 3,- 
385,658 barrels in the season before 
that. As a result of the decreased 
consumption there was a carryover 
at the end of the season on July 31, 
1942, of 915,000 barrels despite a ma- 
terial decrease in cotton production. 
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ALKYDOL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Synthetic Resins 


AMERICAN CHLOROPHYLL, Inc. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Chlorophyll 


AMERICAN NORIT COMPANY, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Decolorizing Carbons —‘‘Norit”’ 


BANDOENGSCHE KININEFABRIEK 


Bandoeng, Java 
Cinchona Alkaloids and Salts 


CALIFORNIA FUEL & UTILITIES, Inc. 
San Francisco, California 
Magnesium Powder 


COLLETT CORPORATION 
Ossining, N. Y. 
Vitamin Concentrates 


FRIES BROS. 
New York 
Aromatic and Pharmaceutical Specialties 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


SANKA DIVISION 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Caffeine 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIVISION 
GENERAL PROPERTIES COMPANY, Inc. 


Plants—Pampa, Texas and Guymon, Okla. 
Carbon Black “*Gastex”’ and “‘Pelletex”’ 
Export Only 


GULTON MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Metuchen, New Jersey 
Zinc, Iron and Antimony Oxides 


MONTROSE CHEMICAL CO. OF N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Pharmaceutical Products 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
TITANIUM DIVISION 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Sodium Sulphide 


OTTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Sergeant, Pa. 


Sodium Acetate 


PITTSBURGH COKE & IRON COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Industrial Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Solvents and Chemicals 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Carbon Black **Crow Brand”’ 


Flaxseed Supplies 

Supplies of domestic flaxseed were 
ample last year for the needs of lin- 
seed oil producers, although the cut- 
ting off of shipments of seed from Ar- 
gentina by the war and a lack of ocean 
tonnage caused a curtailment of crush- 
ing operations towards the close of the 
year at some oil plants in the vicinity 
of New York which operate on South 
American flaxseed. Importations of 
seed from Argentina into this country 
during the year were only about half 
as large as in the previous year, but 
production in this country was largely 
increased and the yield in Canada was 
also abnormally large. 

Late in the year American crushers 
purchased 3,500,000 bushels of seed in 
Canada for shipment to this country 
before the close of navigation on the 
lakes, and it is expected that about 
10,000,000 bushels more will be avail- 
able with the resumption of lake navi- 
gation next April. Domestic produc- 
tion of flaxseed in this country in 1942 
was the largest on record. Early in the 
season the indications pointed to a 
yield on a greatly increased acreage of 
from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels, 
but rust developed during the summer 
in the principal producing states, and 
damage was widespread, cutting down 
the yield to about 41,000,000 bushels, 
which was an increase, however, of 
more than 35 percent as compared with 
the previous year. 





Drying Oils 

Linseed oil sold at high prices dur- 
ing 1942, the market here touching 
13.4c. per pound in tankcars in May, 
which compared with a high of 10.6c. 
per pound in the previous year and a 
high of 10.2 in 1940. Other drying oils 
also sold at high prices. Chinawood 
oil was practically stationary at about 
39c. per pound, this product being un- 
der close control as to sales and uses 
throughout the year, and the interest- 
ing developments which usually fea- 
tured the market being absent. The 
shortage of supplies and the high prices 
prevailing for chinawood oil were re- 
flected in the widespread use of sub- 
stitutes, notably dehydrated castor oil, 
oiticica oil and compounds of these oils 
with chinawood oil, linseed oil and 
soybean oil. 

Soybean oil was in comparatively 
light supply much of the time during 
the year sd far as open market pur- 
chases were concerned, despite the 
heavily increased production of soy- 
beans. Consumption was large, and 
late in the year supplies were difficult 
to obtain, production being sold far 
ahead. Operations at the soybean oil 
mills were hampered by slow market- 
ing of soybeans, due mainly to trans- 
portation difficulties. Nearly 11,000,- 
000 acres of soybeans were harvested 
for beans in 1942, and the production 
was estimated at approximately 210,- 
000,000 bushels, against 106,000,000 
bushels in 1941. 
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Edible Oils 

Coconut oil was scarce during 1942 
and the same was true of other im- 
ported edible oils. Not only was the 
importation of coconut oil decidedly 
light, but the cutting off of copra 
arrivals from the Far East by the war 
also brought domestic production of 
coconut oil practically to a standstill 
aside from a limited output at times 
early in the year. 

Supplies of coconut, babassu and 
palm kernel oils as well as other oils 
of a high lauric acid content came 
under close government control be- 
cause these oils provided a high yield 
of glycerine needed for war purposes. 
Consumption of these products was 
permitted to some extent in civilian 
industries during the early months of 
the year, but their use was scaled 
down later on, particularly after June 
1 when the government order applying 
to these oils went into full effect. 
Domestic edible oils were also in light 
supply and high in prices during the 
past year. Crops of raw materials for 
the production of peanut and corn oils 
were very large but open market sup- 
plies of these oils were abnormally 
small. 

Increased peanut production as well 
as increased production of soybeans is 
desired by the government because of 
the nation’s urgent need for vegetable 
oils. A wide variety of items, both 
edible and otherwise, needed to meet 
increased military and civilian needs, 
are made from vegetable oils. The 
government has recommended a single 
price system for peanuts in 1943, 
whether for edible use or for oil, 
which will insure producers an aver- 
age return of between 80 and 85 per- 
cent of the parity price. 


Fish Oils 

Fish oil prices ruled at unusually 
high levels throughout the past year. 
Demand for these products was stimu- 


lated by the scarcity and high cost of 
other oils. The number of vessels en- 
gaged in fishing operations on both 
the East and the West coasts of the 
country was smaller than in any re- 
cent preceding year as the govern- 
ment took Over many of the boats for 
military purposes. Operations of the 
vessels engaged in fishing were 
hampered by the presence in the 
waters off both coasts of the country 
of enemy submarines as well as by 
the fact that wide areas along the 
coasts were mined by the United 
States government as a_ protection 
against hostile war vessels. In such 
circumstances the catch of fish for the 
year showed a material decrease as 
compared with the previous year and 
the output of fish oils was correspond- 
ingly lessened. Statistics covering 
production of crude sardine oil in 
California from the opening of the 
season on August 1 to November 1 
showed that the output was about 3,- 
500,000 gallons smaller than in the 
corresponding period in the previous 
season, 


Waxes 
Almost constantly throughout 1942 
the problem of wax merchants was to 
get waxes to sell. Few were the times 
when supply exceeded demand and as 
the war cut down on transport facili- 


ties from practically all primary mar- 
kets, the supply situation became pro- 
gressively worse. 

Of course, the outstanding event of 
the year was the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration ceiling of prices on bees- 
wax, candelilla, carnauba, and curi- 
cury waxes. Control of prices, in 
fact, began in the closing days of 
1941. 


OPA Telegraphs 

It was on Christmas Eve, 1941, that 
the OPA. telegraphed representative 
dealers in waxes “requesting” them 
not to sell at prices in excess of the 
following limits: Carnauba, No. 1, yel- 
low, o8c. per pound; No. 2 yellow, 
87c.; No. 3 yellow, 85c.; No. 2 North 
Country, 84c.; No. 3 North Country, 
79c.; No. 3 chalky, 78c. Beeswax, 
crude, Brazilian and/or Chilean, 50c.; 
American grade, 49c.; African refined, 


54c.; white bleached, 56c. Candelilla, 
33c.; Ouricury, imported, 55c.; re- 
fined, 62c. 


On February 7, a telegram went out 
from OPA, ordering the deletion of 


candelilla wax at 33c.; and the sub- 
stitution of candelilla wax at 38c. 

The Office of Price Administration 
telegraphed the wax trade on January 
9 as follows: Re our tel. of December 
24, 1941, delete therefrom the follow- 
ing: American crude, 49c.; African re- 
fined, 54c.; white bleached, 56c.; and 
insert in place thereof the following: 
African crude, 49c.; yellow refined, 
62c.; white bleached, 65c. 

The “request” and later orders of 
OPA were put into effect promptly by 
the wax trade. It hurt to do it since 
the prices in many instances were out 
of line with first and future replace- 
ment costs. However, dealers acted 
like good soldiers, took their orders, 
and “went and did” as Kipling once 
put it. 


Auditors Take Over 

But within a short time the trade 
was down in Washington petitioning 
for relief from agreed prices that were 
so low that sales more often than not 
had to be recorded in red ink. And 
this request for a review of the price 
position led to an intimate and close 
scrutiny of the wax business by rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Into each office came an auditor 
who proceeded to study sales and 
prices of individual dealers as far back 
as 1935 or 1936, if reports current at 
that time were correct. It took weeks 
on end for the several auditors to 
complete their studies and secure the 
data upon which to base their reports 
to the price-control body in Wash- 
ington. 

While the wax dealers were thus 
“entertaining” government “scrutiniz- 
ers,” they also allowed their hope for 
eventual relief to rise considerably. It 
proved to be hope constantly deferred 
and there were plenty of sick hearts 
in the local trade. The situation came 
to a climax on November 13, on which 
date OPA put into effect definite dol- 
lars and cents price ceilings on bees- 
wax, carnauba, candelilla, and ouri- 
cury waxes. 


Prices Ceiled 

Maximum prices set up were as fol- 
lows: Beeswax, yellow crude, ton lots 
or more, Central and South American, 
sunbleachable, 44%c. per pound; un- 
bleachable, 41%c.; African, sunbleach- 
able or unbleachable, 37%c.; refined, 
U.S.P., slabs, 52%c.; discs, 56%c.; 
bleached, sun or chemical, 57c.; discs 
or cakes, 60c.; Candelilla, crude, ton 
lots or more, 38c.; refined, 44c. Car- 
nauba, ton lots or more, yellow, No. 
1, 83%c.; No. 2, 81%c.; No. 3, 79c.; 
North Country, No. 2, 73%c.; No. 3, 
73%c.; chalky, No. 3, 71%c.; refined, 
No. 3 North Country, 76%c.; ouricury, 
ton lots or more, 48%%4c.; refined, 62c. 

Dealer comment on the official ceil- 
ings agreed that the schedule on car- 
nauba wax could be applied with 
profit to sellers if the War Production 
Board would see to it that shipping 
space was given wax: then in Brazil. 
at prices in line with ceilings above. 
On the basis of carnauba unsold on 
spot—and there was not much in that 
position—sales at the ceiling limits 
meant red ink transactions. 

As to selling beeswax on the ceiling 
basis, many said that the ceiling was 
lower than primary market prices in 
a number of instances and, in any 
event, getting wax to the spot was as 
hard a job as making a profit on the 
ceiling basis. As to candelilla wax, the 
ceiling did not mean a great deal since 
the main trouble for a long time pre- 
vious to the ceiling of prices had been 
to get the Mexicans to ship wax here. 


Dilemmas of 1942 


In the main, the above is a picture 
of the wax market and dealers’ dilem- 
mas in 1942. Curtailment of produc- 
tion of many articles utilizing various 
and sundry waxes in the manufacture 
thereof made the absence of normal 
wax stocks less of a market influence. 
It also curbed the total volume of 
transactions and caused many dealers 
to undertake a search for other lines 
of saleable merchandise that they 
might maintain their organizations 
against the time when victory shall 
return wax selling to a normal basis 
freed from the artificial controls that 
the war has made necessary. 


Buy War Bonds—You’re Not 


Giving—You’re Investing! 
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Drugs and Fine Chemicals 


Although the calendar year of 1942 
began with January 1, the “market 
year” began on December 7, 1941, 
when the Japanese attacked the United 
States installations at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. In dealing the Army and 
Navy establishments at that point a 
near-to?knockout blow, the Japs set 
in motion a series of events destined 
to bring the drug and fine chemical in- 
dustry under the closest kind of gov- 
ernment material and price control. 


In the place of peacetime economy 
was set up an economy of war. Civil- 
ian uses dwindled as the needs of the 
armed forces expanded with amazing 
force and by the end of the year re- 
organization of manufacture and sale 
so far as drugs and fine chemicals 
were concerned had been effected. 
Putting the market on an allout war 
economy was accomplished mainly by 
the ready and almost eager co-opera- 
tion between producers and sellers, on 
one hand, and the War Production 
Board, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Economic Warfare, 
and the Defense Supplies corporation 
on the other—to mention only the 
more prominent of government bodies 
ordered to effect the end attained. 


The War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration bodies 
alone were sufficient to reach into 
every factory, on to every farm, into 
every business office, and into every 
private home. They reached to the 
heart of factory, farm, office and home 
in a way that twisted normal life com- 
pletely out of its normal channel. Ex- 
tension of price control was constant 
throughout the year. Control of sup- 
plies and consumption eventually be- 
came hard, tight and almost rigid over 
the whole of the drug and fine chem- 
ical trades. Indeed, over all industry 
of the nation. 

The duty of the War Production 
Board was to turn out a surplus of 
the machines, arms and munitions of 
war. That of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was to prevent, or at 
least curtail inflation. As this is writ- 


ten, both basic bodies in the nation’s 
fundamental war economy appear to 
have succeeded amazingly well in 
achieving their respective goals. 


Price Ceilings 

The price order that affected all 
business of the country was the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, is- 


sued April 20 and effective April 28. 
This order froze all retail, wholesale, 
and factory prices at the individual 
sellers’ highest prices obtained in the 
month of March. No merchandise 
could sell in excess of the March highs 
except in special instances where spe- 
cific authorization permitted higher 
than March prices. 

In addition to the general price 
freezing order mentioned above, OPA 
established specific dollar and cents 
price ceilings on a number of impor- 
tant drugs and fine chemicals, among 
which were fiskliver oils, quicksilver, 
cadmium, citric acid, salicylic acid, 
acetylsalicylic acid, acetone, butyl ace- 
tate, butylalcohol, alcohol, molasses, 
tolaquine, ascorbic acid and adeps- 
lanae. Some of these ceilings provid- 
ed differentials for export trading but 
there were, also, other government or- 
ders affecting such export business. 


Drums 


Container trouble developed toward 
the end of the year—steel drum trou- 
ble that brought a WPB order for- 
bidding the use of such drums in 
packing a large number of commodi- 
ties. The order issued in November. 
Manufacturers took permanent owner- 
ship of all drums; and they were the 
last drums to be available to them for 
the duration. Drum trouble brought 
price trouble. Sellers formerly quot- 
ing on a drums-inclusive basis did one 
of two things:—Either they kept price 
schedules intact but gave a credit of 
$1.25 on each drum invoiced—in af- 
fect a price reduction—and then re- 
quired a $6 returnable deposit on each 
drum; or they reduced prices and set 
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up a $5 per drum deposit charge, fully 
credited when the buyer returned the 
drum. A few sellers swung to wood 
barrels; this was true of some alcohol 
producers. On industrial alcohol some 
reduced prices by 3c. per gallon and 
charged a $5 returnable deposit. On 
solvents and chemicals, including me- 
thanol, prices dropped 3c. and the de- 
posit charge was $5. 


Acids 


A price ceiling was established on 
citric acid on February 9. The base 
price was 20c. per pound for granular, 
20%c. on powder, and 22'%4c. on an- 
hydrous material. Ceilings for resale 
transactions were set up at that time, 
also. The supply situation in citric 
acid grew steadily tighter throughout 
the year. Some of the shortage was 
caused by the crisis in sugar but the 
purchases made by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the same be- 
ing for lend-lease purposes, played no 
small part in bringing about the even- 
tual curtailment of deliveries of citric 
acid to civilian manufacturing con- 
sumers, and also those of citrates for 
the same account. The situation be- 
came acute enough to cause the lead- 
ing producers to at first restrict their 
deliveries to civilian users to 75 per- 
cent of their receipts each in October, 
November and December in 1941. Be- 
fore the end of this year this had 
been reduced to 50 percent of monthly 
recipts and at the turn of the year 
the producers “hoped” but did not 
promise, to maintain this 50 percent 
arrangement. Potash and soda citrates 
were included in this voluntary allot- 
ment program of the producers and, 
in effect, sales of all other citrates 
were similarly affected. 


1942 


Pharmaceuticals Prices: 
(100=December 31, 1941) 
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The salycylic acid price ceiling was 
set on February 15 at a base of 28c. 
per pound for U.S.P. goods. Acetyl- 
salicylic acid was ceiled on February 
16 on the base of 40c. per pound 
for either 50 mesh powder or 20-40 
mesh crystals. Special mixtures got 
special ceilings in that order. 


Production of salicylic and acetyl- 
salicylic acid was adversely affected 
by the quantities of raw material 
made available through Federal allot- 
ment throughout the year. Anything 
based on phenol felt a tightening of 
supplies and, yet, despite this, the rise 
in needs coming from the armed 
forces was met fully and in most 
areas civilian requirements were met. 


Tartaric acid underwent no price 
developments during the year. The 
supply offered by the producers was 
usually small on the open market at 
all times and resellers were able to 
secure smart premiums, especially on 
export sales. 


Aleohol 


The alcohol market was seized early 
in the year by the requirements not 
only of the broad war program but, 
specifically, by the need for alcohol 
in the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber. The rubber situation developed 
in early May. Plant capacity was 
raised, where possible, and new pro- 
duction was scheduled. In addition 
to new plants designed to utilize 
grains at strategic points, by the end 
of the year every whisky distillery 
in the country was producing nothing 
but alcohol for the war industries. 


Pricewise, tne most important de- 
velopment in alcohol during the year 
was the rise in revenue tax from $4 
per proof gallon to $6 per proof gal- 
lon. The higher tax became effective 
November 1 and was expected to in- 
crease revenues by about $10,000,000,- 
000. On a wine gallon basis, the cost 
of pure ethyl alcohol became $11.40 
per gallon of 190 proof. The law also, 
for the first time, provided a draw- 
back of $7.12% per wine gallon on 
alcohol used for making medicine, 
medicinal preparations, food products, 
flavors, or flavoring extracts. 
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Prior to November 1, buyers of 
pure ethyl alcohol had paid $8.12 per 
gallon in tanks. Notwithstanding the 
rise in tax, industries permitted to 
profit by the drawback provision were 
able to get their alcohol at an event- 
ual net cost to them of $4.79% per 
wine gallon. 

Outside of the price adjustment 
forced by the revenue tax change, 
the only other price development of 
the year came in January when the 
base price on both pure and denat- 
ured alcohol was advanced 25%%4c. per 
gallon in the East and but 6c. on the 
Pacific Coast. The small rise in the 
Far West was made possible by the fact 
that distillers there used Hawaiian 
blackstrap molasses which was far 
cheaper than the molasses used in the 
East. Eventually, the markets were 
equalized when price ceilings were 
established on molasses in November. 


In that month, five base points were’ 


established and prices setup were:— 
Area 1, 18c. per gallon; area 2, 18%%4c.; 
area 3, $20 per ton; area 4, $24.20; 
and area 5, $33.20. 


Antimalarials 

The story of quinine in 1942 began 
with the capture of Java—quinine 
and cinchona bark center of the world 
—in March. Farsighted planning by 
Federal and industrial authority had 
done much to create a stockpile of 
both quinine and bark in this country 
prior to the Japanese conquest but 
when the Japs bested the Dutch, there 
was no more cinchona bark available 
for import save the low testing bark 
growing natively in Central and South 
America. 


The purchases for stockpiling were 
large; 2,000,000 ounces were recom- 
mended. In March, the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation bought 2,000,000 
ounces of quinine of which amount 
500,000 ounces were lost at sea. The 
Board of Economic Warfare recom- 
mended buying up to 3,000,000 ounces 
more. 

In addition to quinine buying in 
Java, the DSC made an emergency 
purchase of 3,165,000 ounces of quinine 
in the bark—cinchona bark—and ar- 
ranged for its shipment first to Aus- 
tralia and then to the United States. 


The whole quinine-cinchona bark 
purchase program called for about 
$6,500,000. 

When quinine could still be obtained 
from the NEI, the cost to get it here 
rose substantially and at the beginning 
of the year quinine sellers already 
were making a surcharge of 13\4c. per 
ounce to cover the higher transport 
charges, etc. 


Scarcity of quinine led to its even- 
tual withdrawal from civilian life in 
April save on a doctor’s prescription 
and the use was restricted to anti- 
malarial purposes. Civilian use was 
practically ended in order that the 
armed forces fighting in malarial areas 
might not meet the fate of the defend- 
ers of Bataan, Philippine Islands. 


This brought into the market qui- 
nine substitutes known as atabrine and 
totaquine. The former was a coaltar 
derivative developed in Germany and 
licensed for use manufacture here by 
a single company—one with a tight 
tie-up with the German IG. Eventu- 
ally, this exclusive licensee granted a 
sublicense to another fine chemical 
manufacturer—incidentally, a maker 
of quinine—and it was estimated that 
the combined output would make 
227,000,000 to 398,000,000 tablets of 
atabrine available. Fifteen tablets, 
presumably of 1% grains each, were 
held sufficient for a year’s treatment 
of malaria. The sublicensee manu- 
factured only for the holder of the IG 
patent and the latter factor had ex- 
clusive consumer distribution. Both 
totaquine and atabrine were made offi- 
cial in the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia. Another coaltar anti-malarial, 
quinacrine hydrochloride, German pat- 
ented and made here by the atabrine 
producer also went into the USP. 
OPA ceiled totaquine prices at 40c. per 
ounce on December 10. 


Glycerin 

Beyond the very heavy demand for 
clycerin throughout the year, the out- 
standing event of the period was the 
rollback in prices to prevail on all 
purchases by the government or gov- 
ernment agencies. The rollback was 
lc. per pound and prices resulting pre- 
vailed at the works instead of deliv- 
ered. U.S.P. 95 percent glycerine, dyna- 
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mite, high gravity, and yellow distilled 
glycerin were to sell to the govern- 
ment or its agents at 17c. per pound. 
For BP 98 percent glycerin, 17%c. 
was to prevail. Prices to other con- 
sumers were kept unchanged, being Ic. 
higher than the rollback levels and 
continuing to be on a delivered basis. 

On December 1 WLB set up new 
standard practices for glycerin recov- 
ery through which an increase of six 
to seven million pounds of crude clyc- 
erin was expected to be secured. Not 
more than one percent of glycerin was 
to remain in the finished product. 
Recovery of 94 percent must be se- 
cured from fat splittings. Makers of 
liquid, potash, cold-made and _ half- 
boiled soap must leave not more than 
2.75 percent in their finished products. 


Opium and Narcotics 
Surprisingly, no pinch of supplies 
developed in opium, codeine or mor- 
phine during the year reviewed. Here 
again, for fore-plcnning by govern- 
ment create a strategic stock of re- 
serve opium which did major service 
in meeting narcotic requirements 
throughout the year. Furthermore, 
toward the end of the year, purchases 
made by Federal bodies both in the 
Near and Far East brought in sub- 
stantial quantities of additional opium 
toward the end of the year. Also, 
plans for growing opium poppies 
matured when Congress passed en- 
abling legislation which the President 
signed in December, this being for 
the purpose of protecting national 
needs for opium and its derivatives. 
An idea of government purchase 
plans for opium may be gained from 
the fact that as early as March, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
reported that WPB had recommended 
buying: 1,500 cases, about 120 tons of 
opium. As approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics and the Defense 
Supplies Corporation, 40 tons were to 
be bought from Iran, and 37 tons 
from India. The Board of Economic 
Warfare also recommended the pur- 
chase of the entire quantity of opium 
available in Turkey. In all, procure- 
ment of about 325 tons was authorized 
at an estimated total cost of $6,000,000. 


Quicksilver 

Much of the production of the 
American mines during the year went 
into the stockpile of the Metals Re- 
serve Company, a body that, following 
the ceiling, had complete disposal of 
the metal. The price ceiling was es- 
tablished on February 4 at $191 per 
flask on California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona 
metal; and at $193 per flask for metal 
produced in Texas and Arkansas. 
Prices were f.o.b. point of shipment. 
Mexican metal was bought at $193, 
f.o.b. Laredo, Texas. 

Throughout the year there was not 
much metal on the open markets. 
However, provision for sales included 
commissions for dealers and brokers. 
In March, OPA ordered that the two 
percent commission allowed might be 
divided between dealer and broker. 
Dealers alone could get two percent 
over the base prices. Where a broker 
appeared in a dealer transaction, each 
got one percent. Also, to the base 
price might be added the freight 
charge to New York, namely $4.28 per 
flask. 

No shortage of quicksilver devel- 
oped during the year but there was 
precious little metal available on any 
market during the period except that 
definitely earmarked for war needs, 
direct or indirect. Figures covering 
the output of domestic mines were 
considered to be a war secret but it 
is believed. that new production rec- 
ords may possibly have been set since 
old mines were worked at new capa- 
city and plenty of new mines added 
to the total produced throughout the 
year. 

Mercurials were strongly stabilized 
throughout the year and demand ran 
to excellent levels. In February, OPA 
invited manufacturers of mercurials 
not to sell them at prices in excess 
of those prevailing on February 25. 
This price request was observed and 
was in effect when the year ended. 
The call for technical red oxide of 
mercury was especially heavy to meet 
the huge expansion in the construction 
of cargo ships as well as vessels of 
war. 
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Essential Oils and Aromatic 


Chemicals 


The story of the essential oil market 
during the past year is a tale of con- 
stantly dwindling supply and distress- 
ingly infrequent replacement of mer- 
chandise in short supply. It is also a 
story of what war did in the way of 
curtailing the production of many 
products into which essential oils go 
as one of many important ingre- 
dients. It likewise tells of what pro- 
ducers did to get along with such raw 
materials as were available and, also, 
of what the essential oil houses did in 
the way of developing new products to 
take the place of those either not ob- 
tainable or so high in prices as effec- 
tively to check almost all buying in- 
terest. It was a year of great trial and 
tribulation, but, considering what the 
trade had to contend with, the market 
came to the end of 1942 in a not too 
bad condition. 


One puzzle of the market in 1942 
was the question whether the Office of 
Price Administration or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should have con- 
trol of price regulation. This was true 
only to the extent of oils produced in 
this country and, in the main, the con- 
tention that such oils are actually farm 
products was sustained in substantial 
degree. This meant that maximum 
prices to be obtained by the producers 
would be 110 percent of parity as set 
up in the parity clauses of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s scheme of price 
control. This was a matter in which, 
for the greater part of the year, there 
was a deal of fiddling and mightly lit- 
tle music, and not until September did 
the D. of A. actually exercise its price 
control obligation by setting up a defi- 
nite dollar and cents price on two do- 
mestic oils—peppermint and _ spear- 
mint. 


Yanks Take Africa 


Late in the year the successful in- 
vasion of North Africa by a Yankee 
troops expeditionary force gave rise 
to the hope that essential oils produced 
in the invaded areas might again be 
exported to the United States. A simi- 
lar situation followed the British in- 
vasion of Madagascar, an event that 
threw all French Oceania under the 
protective control of the United Na- 
tions. French Oceania produces sub- 
stantial quantities of numerous and 
very important essential oils which 
had become very scarce. Here, again, 
did hope for a resumption of exports 
rise sharply on the heels of the British 
success. It must be said, however, that 
up to this writing, getting essential oils 
from North Africa or French Oceania 
has not gotten beyond the “hope” 
stage. 

When the GMPR went into effect 
many dealers were caught with what 
they called “low ceilings”; their top 
prices in March were often far lower 
than the prices they were getting when 
GMPR became effective. This means 
that such dealers had to roll back their 
quotations to a point at least no higher 
than the top prices obtained in March. 

An interesting example of this roll 
back is found in the following record 
compiled by one of the most prominent 
houses in the essential oil field:— 








-——-Per pound——, 

Before After 

roll- roll- 

back back 

Abies Sibirica.......cccscc, $3.10 33.00 
Almond, Bitter...cccccccces 7.00 5.25 
WHORE wcccccccccccccssccse BUS 2.00 
GE bh 60660 deans cxaqatiies .f 1.35 
SY 10 vs 696050 s0sdsneees 5 16.75 
CGR, TURP eo cccssccccesonce . TE 10.50 
CEO on ccn ads éesnnecd ¢ -92 
Citronella, Ceylon 7 1.55 
RS ere ene 2s 5.25 
es WOON DE ow cccevavdene 9.25 7.50 
Geranium, Algerian........ 19.50 17.50 
Bourbon ‘ 20.00 
Lavender 12.00 
Bee, GOTO... occcscsccces 13.50 12.50 
Patchouli 12.00 
Pennyroyal, imported....... 4.10 8.00 
Rosemary, technical........ 2.40 1.75 


Mint Oils and OPA 


The matter of price control over the 
so-called “mint oils’ was a problem 
throughout the year until in mid- 
August when, on August 14, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration an- 
nounced that “grower-distillers of do- 
mestic essential oils were released 
from the General Maximum Price 
Regulation price control.” OPA’s ex- 
planation was that “few, if any grow- 
ers, had made any sales during the 
March base period but there was a 
general feeling that the oils were re- 





moved from the GMPR because they 
were regarded as exempt agricultural 
derivations. The exemption was made 
retroactive to May 11. 

That the agricultural status of such 
oils as peppermint and spearmint was 
a governing influence in the OPA ac- 
tion was demonstrated clearly in Sep- 
tember. On September 23, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’ established 
comparable prices on both those oils. 
For peppermint oil, the secretary 
found that the comparable price on 
August 15 was $3.10 per pound and 
that was the average price of the oil 
received by farmers in the 1941-1942 
season. On spearmint, the comparable 
price was set at $2.28 while the aver- 
age price received by the farmers was 
$2. This pronouncement by the De- 
partment of Agriculture meant that 
unless the price control law be 
changed, ceiling prices could not be 
established at less than $3.41 per 
pound for peppermint and $2.50 for 
spearmint. The official data on these 
two oils, as announced by the secre- 
tary of agriculture, were as follows:— 


m—Per pound—-—, 


Pepper- Spear- 
mint mint 
Comparable price Aug. 
SB, 1942... ccccccvccccess $3.10 $2.28 
Prev. party price August 
15, 1942......-seeeesees None None 
Aver. price rec'd season 
1941-42 .ccccccccccccecee 8.10 2.00 
Comparable _ base, base 
PTICE ..ccccccccccececees 2.04 1.50 
Parity index.......+e+ee-- 1910-14 1910-14 


This matter of control had reared 
its head very early in the year when 
the Office of Production Management 
issued an order taking complete con- 
trol of the distribution of oils, but by 
the terms of said order, the essential 
oils or orange, camphor, citronella, 
clove, dill, eucalyptus, lime, mustard, 
pennyroyal, peppermint, pimento, and 
wintergreen were specifically ex- 
empted. 

Although the Department of Agri- 
culture made no official announce- 
ment of definite action, it was as- 
sumed that jurisdiction over prices on 
wormseed, tansy, dill, pennyroyal, 
sweet almond, and possible lemon and 
orange, reposed in the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Far East Oils 


The position of all oils originating 
in the Far East reached a crisis in 
February. Skillful attacks by the 
Japanese down the Malay Penin- 
sula eventually led to the fall of Sing- 
apore which, like the Netherlands 
East Indies, parts of China, and 
French Indo-China became a rich 
booty for the treacherous yellow men. 
That meant the virtual stopping of all 
shipments of anise, cajeput, cananga, 
cassia, cinnamon, citronella, patchouli, 
vetiver, and ylang ylang oils. In time, 
all of these oils were to become so 
scarce on spot as to make the limited 
quantities available resemble museum 
pieces. The last substantial arrival of 
the above oils was in early February. 


In contrast with what Japanese vic- 
tories did to Far Eastern oils, those 
produced in North Africa stood out 
prominently after the Allied Nations 
landed all along the coast from Casa- 
blanca to Tunisia. The French colonial 
empire always supplied substantial 
quantities of oils having an excellent 
consumption in this country. Among 
them were geranium oil from Algeria; 
origanum, rosemary and thyme from 
Morocco; rosemary from Tunisia; and 
clove, geranium, lignaloe, orange, veti- 
ver and ylang ylang from other 
French Africa areas. 

When the United Nations moved to 
the conquest of North Africa as a 
probable preliminary for the ultimate 
invasion of the European continent 
via the Mediterranean sea, essential 
oil dealers at once began to plan 
against the time when the Federal 
government might permit some of its 
military supply ships to return to this 
country with some of these oils as 
cargo instead of making the home 
journey in ballast. 

There was very good reason to be- 
lieve that stocks of practically all of 
the North African oils had accumu- 
late at shipment ports that since Sep- 
tember, 1939, had been closed to 
American ships—or at least had been 


—Continued on page 106 
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1942 was a busy year at the ISCO Laboratories. 
Some of the resulting benefits to ISCO customers, 
include : 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


As the result of continuing research— 


still further improved in Quality and Purity. 


NEW GRADES OF TALC 


From new mines—to fill a very evident need 
in these industries, among others: 
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WAX SUBSTITUTES 


to replace many Natural Waxes now off the 
market or nearly unobtainable. 


ABSORPTION BASES 


In interesting new types for Cosmetic and 
Pharmaceutical business, to replace strategic 
materials no longer allocated to these 
industries. 


LE PPACHEIS (hlorpicrin) 


FOR SOIL FUMIGATION 


Notable advances have been achieved in 
this modern method of controlling Fungi, 
Nematodes and other soil organisms detri- 
mental to the healthy growth of crops, 
vegetables, plants and flowers . . . This is in 
addition to LARVACIDE’S use for Insect 
and Rodent Control in mills, elevators, 
warehouses, etc, 


Write for further information on such of 
the above as particularly interest you. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 


117 Liberty Street 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND -: 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO -: CINCINNATI 
GLOVERSVILLE + PHILADELPHIA 
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Gor 56 years the recognized source of supply 
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Vanilla Beans Tonka Beans 


* 


Gum Arabic 


Gum Tragacanth 
Gum Karaya 


Gum Ghatti 
Tab Gum 


(Wave Set) 
Varnish and Lacquer Gums 
All powdered gums standardized by Laboratory Control 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


Telephone: WAlker 5-2447 
286 Spring Street New York 
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Botanical Drugs, Spices, and 


Gums 


What probably was one of the most 
momentous, trying, and almost ex- 
‘asperating years in the history of the 
‘botanical drug market came to an 
end under somewhat curious price 
conditions. Just over a year in the 
fighting war that began December 7, 
1941, with the attack Japan made on 
Pearl Harbor, the market finished 
1942 with price levels generally lower 
than would seem possible. 


Wever in the known history of the 
local botanical market has there been 
a year in which price trend had been 
almost continuously downward from 
the second to the last quarter of the 
period. Well, in botanical items of 
major importance, that was the pre- 
cise picture for the year. 


For example, the Reporter’s Bo- 
tanical Drug Price Index reached the 
high point for the year in the second 
week im May, at which time the index 
stood at the all-time high of 325.7. 
When the last calculation for 1942 
was made for the December 28 issue, 
the index was 259.9. The actually 
lowest point for the year was 275.5, 
reached om October 26. 


The steady decline in the Price In- 
dex was not merely the result of the 
interplay of supply and demand. 
Rather, it was, in part at least, the 
result of a definite price-program 
adopted voluntarily by the local bo- 
tanical drug trade as its contribution 
toward curbing the unquestioned ten- 
dency toward all-out inflation of all 
prices in the country. 

In that respect, the botanical drug 
trade buttressed and upheld the pur- 
pose of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. The OPA strove valiently 
and, on the whole, with substantial 
success, to keep prices from rising. 
And when, on December 17, 1942, 
Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, 
sent his resignation to the President 
as the result of the vicious opposition 
to him on the part of various Con- 
gressional blocs—notably the farm 
bloc—a situation was set up which 
could be productive of uncertainty, 


distress, and acute change in policy 
on the part of OPA during the year 
ahead. 


Signs and Portents 


The year of 1942 ended amid a mar- 
ket quiet no greater than that govern- 
ing the trade at many previous year- 
ends. But it may well be a mislead- 
ing quiet since at this time of almost 
no demand there are signs and por- 
tents of things to come, ideas likely 
to stir men and events in 1943. 


As with practically every other trade 
and industry, the botanieal drug mar- 
ket was keenly responsive to events 
in Washington throughout the year. 
Most of the events sprang from one 
of two sources — the Office of Price 
Administration, headed by Mr. Hen- 
derson, and the War Production Board 
of which Donald M. Nelson was the 
guiding genius. 

Consider the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and its most important 
actions during the year under review. 
By far, the most important action by 
OPA was its establishing of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation 
through an order issued April 28, 
1942, and reaching the public in the 
form of Bulletin No. 1. 

By the terms of the GMPR, al! bo- 
tanical drug prices were frozen at 
the highest levels charged by indi- 
vidual sellers in the month of March. 
1942. The wholesale and manufac- 
turers’ maximum price regulation be- 
came effective May 11, while the reg- 
ulation of retail prices started May 18. 

The complexity of the whole scheme 
was enormous. In commenting on 
the comprehensiveness of the price- 
eontrol orders, Mr. Henderson said: 
“They are of such magnitude that 
even we who have been busy fram- 
ing them for the last several weeks 
cannot fully visualize their ramifica- 
tions.” 


GMPR Born 
Part I of Bulletin No. 1 carried 
eight sections having to do solely 
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with maximum prices. Two sections 
were devoted to commodities and 
services excepted from  regulaticn. 
Four sections gave instructions as to 
keeping of records. Registration and 
enforcement took three sections. The 
procedure for adjustment of amend- 
ment was covered in two sections. 
Definitions and explanations in one. 
Other price regulation and applic- 
ability plus the effective date of the 
GMPR took up three sections. Part II 
was a complete and detailed State- 
ment of Considerations. Finally, there 
were two appendixes. 

It was a price-control program defi- 
nitely initiated for the purpose of 
preventing inflation and it affected 
the botanical drug market dealers as 
much as it did all other trade and 
industry. 

Business throughout the greater 
part was done directly subject to the 
price-limiting features of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. Some 


Botanicals Prices: 1942 


(100=December 31, 1941) 
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local dealers were caught with very 
low March prices—and the said low 
prices became the highest levels at 
which those so caught could sell over 
the balance of the year. Not a single 
instance of relief from the inflictions 
of low ceilings is known. 

The congealing factor of GMPR 
eperated independently and without 
consideration of replacement costs of 
botanical drugs. For example, the 
ipecac ceiling of one house was $1.66 
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per pound—and at no time from May 
forward was it possible to buy ipecac 
root in any primary market and sell 
it into consumption at $1.66 without 
every record of such transaction being 
writ.en in bright red ink. 

Others managed to work out March 
ceilings that were generously high, 
though to some dealers in less favor- 
able positions the method by which 
high ceilings were set up was some- 
what mystifying. 

It was not until October 1, 1942, that 
the Office of Price Administration 
moved from price regulation under 
the GMPR to price-control by the 
medium of definite dollars and cents 
price ceilings. And when OPA set up 
defini‘e price ceilings of that sort, it 
chose spice and spice seeds for treat- 
ment October 1, OPA issued its Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 231 to set 
limits on raw spices and spice seeds. 


Vanilla Ceiled 

The only other de‘inite dollars and 
cents price ceiling established by 
OPA during the entire year was that 
set up on vanilla beans. This took 
place on Se.tember 30 by amendment 
No, 35 to Supplementary Regulation 
No. 14 of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

Ceiling prices were established f.o.b. 
New York or Philadelphia; maximum 
prices f.o.b. any other point were to be 
determined by subtracting from the 
prices established for New York or 
Philadelphia the cost of transporta- 
tion from either port of entry, which- 
ever was lower. The maximum ceiling 
prices established were: 


Dollars 
r pound 
Mexican. superior to extra (prime)..... $11.00 
Mexican—cuts—first quality........-++ 10.00 
West Indies—regular.......-++--+eeees ne 


Java—firsts 





Bourbons—firsts ....... 10.00 
Tahiti—white label es 6.00 
Tahiti—yellow label.........--+++0+++- 5.75 


In all cases the above descriptions 
applied to the best quality of each 
type and grade named. The maximum 
prices for grades and types not named 
were to be determined by applying the 
sellers differentials in effect during 
the period July-August, 1941, or the 
differentials of the most closely com- 
petitive seller of the same class, if the 
seller had no established differentials 
during July-August, 1941, for any 
grade or type of vanilla beans. 


og IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF YOUR COMPOUNDS 


Wey sd ea 


ANHYDROUS 


SODIUM METASILICATE 


HETHER you are compounding METAL, TEXTILE, DISHWASHING, LAUNDRY 
or GENERAL CLEANING COMPOUNDS, DRYMET will improve your quality. 


. Speedier Action 
Noncaking quality 


Absolutely anhydrous 


Economical (saving package and transportation costs) 


are just a few factors that you should consider. Write us today for detailed 
information pertaining to your particular job. 


* CRYSTAMET 


(REG. U s. PAT OFF.) 


Pentahydrate 
Sodium Metasilicate 


A pure, perfectly white, free-flowing granular prod- 
uct with the normal 42% water of crystallization. 
It can be used alone on medium pH jobs. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 


7016 Euclid Avenue 
Heavy Chemicals Department 


* 


*DRYORTH (Technically Anhydrous 


(REG. U. Ss. PAT. OFF.) 


Sodium Orthosilicate 


A concentrated, trigger-action, high pH detergent 
silicate with excellent penetrating and wetting-out 
properties. It has speedy, dirt-loosening, prolonged 


suspending-emulsifying power. 


Cleveland, 


Ohio 
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On November 7, OPA stated that 
because the prevailing price ceilings 
‘on vanilla beans did not make ade- 
quate provision for additional costs 
of small lot transactions, primary 
dealers and wholesalers were per- 
mitted ‘to charge price premiums. 
Wnder amendment 65 to Supple- 
mentary Regulation No. 14 of the 
‘General Maximum Price Regulation, 
effective December 2, 1942, importers 
or primary dealers were allowed a 
one percent premium over the specific 
maximum prices on sales of 50 
pounds or less and could be added to 
‘tthe established ceiling price provided 
under amendment 35 to S. R. 14. 

The most important feature of this 
ceiling on vanilla beans was the prices 
set were actually a price rollback 
from the March highs at which va- 
milla beans had been doing business. 
‘The rollback was about 27 percent 
‘and caught practically every vanilla 
bean dealer with spot stocks the cost 
of which made profitable sale at the 
27 percent: price reduction an im- 
possibility without writing the record 
of sales in red ink. Dealers said they 
actually paid higher than the roll- 
back prices for the goods then in hand 
‘and that future transactions, if at a 
profit, would have to depend on their 
‘ability to import beans from primary 
markets at prices far under those 
‘quoted by the sources of supply at 
that time. 


M-63 Import Control 

The control of importations and ex- 
ports by the War Production Board 
involved botanical drugs from first to 


last. Control of importations was af- 
fected by WPB through its M-63 or- 
der and a sweeping revision of the 
original order was put into effect as 
of July 2. By this revision, the board 
broadened its control over imports to 
include commodities used by civilians 
as well as strategic war materials. 
The order was issued June 4. 
Shortage of shipping space and the 
need to give preferential treatment 
in the assignment of transportation 
space to products most needed by the 
war industries was the reason given 
for the revision of M-63. Under the 
order, space was to be allotted to 
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commodities in the order of their im- 
portance in the war program. 

Three lists were set up. By the 
order, articles on List I might not be 
umported or contracted for importa- 
tion by any person except government 
agencies, except by special authority 
of the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions, War Production Board. Appli- 
cations for permission were to be 
made on PD-222-C. Imports under 
then existing contracts were per- 
mitted, but the outstanding con- 
tractual engagements had to be re- 
ported immediately to WPB. After 
permitted importation was complete, 
the owner could not sell, process or 
move them beyond the place of in- 
itial storage. He could sell to gov- 
ernment agencies or apply for au- 
thorization to process or move them 
on form PD-222-A. 


M-63 Lists 


The difference between List I and 
List II was that after legal importa- 
tion had been effected, commodities 
on List II could be sold, processed, 
or consumed without restrictions so 
far as M-63 was concerned. The only 
botanical drug item on List II was 
rapeseed. 

In the case of commodities on List 
III, existing contracts were not al- 
lowed to stand, in this way differing 
from the other two lists. Specific au- 
thorization to import had to be ob- 
tained on form PD-222-C regardless 
of existing contracts. But once the 
materials on List III reached here 
legally, they could be disposed of 
without restriction so far as M-63 was 
concerned, but reports of transactions 
had to be made to the collector of 
customs. 

Botanical drug items appearing on 
List III were:—Crude balsams, chicle, 
coca leaves, kola nuts, soapbark, 
canary seed, tonka beans, and va- 
nilla beans. 


Roots and Rotenone 

The importance of foodstuffs in 
worldwide civilian and armed forces 
economy made rotenone bearing roots 
vastly more important than they had 
been—and they had for years been 
assuming an increasingly important 
place as agricultural insecticides. 
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One of the first moves made in the 
direction of conservation of supplies 
was that of the Director of Industry 
Operations of the War Production 
Board. On April 14 and effective im- 
mediately, the director issued Con- 
servation Order M-133. Since the sup- 
plies formerly coming from the 
Netherlands East Indies and the 
Philippine Islands had been choked 
off by Japanese military successes, 
the supplies available in South Amer- 
ica ‘became increasingly important 
and the M-133 order set out to re- 
strict the uses to which rotenone 
bearing materials could be put. 


By the order, rotenone bearing ma- 
terial, or sprays made from rotenone 
itself, could still be used as a de- 
lousing agent and for food crops other 
than cotton, tobacco, cranberries, 
eggplant, curcurbits, onions, peppers, 
and sweet corn. Use of rotenone 
sprays or powdered rotenone bear- 
ing material in households were for- 
bidden. The order applied to the 
manufacture of preparations contain- 
ing rotenone, but did not affect prod- 
ucts already manufactured. 


In May, WPB added cube, timbo, 
barbasco, derris, and tuba roots to its 
famous M-63 order. Under the order 
as revised on December 28, no impor- 
tations of these materials could be 
made without specific authorization 
by WPB and it was understood that 
government agencies were negotiating 
directly in the several primary mar- 
kets for the purchase of practically 
the entire next crop. 

In June, the Director of Industry 
Operations amended its Conservation 
Order M-133 to permit the use of 
rotenone as an insecticide in the treat- 
ment of cattle for grums but its use 
as a germicide for citrous fruits was 
prohibited. 

By November, the supply situation 
had become so acute that government 
bodies were searching for substitutes 
the use of which would permit the 
further curtailment of rotenone con- 
sumption. Nicotine sulphate and cry- 
olite were advanced. It was felt that 
supplies of effective substitutes would 
be available in quantities that would 
dull the edge of rotenone shortage as 
it develops. 

Prices on rotenone bearing roots 


were frozem by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration at 35c. per pound. This 
freezing was effected by a request 
being sent to all interested parties, re- 
questing that grinders of powdered 
rotenone bearing roots voluntarily 
agree not to sell any quantity at a 
price in excess of 35c. per pound for 
5 percent material. At the end of the 
year, the price was still under volun- 
tary control by the rotenone industry. 


Pyrethrum was the other insecticide 
in the botanical drug market that re- 
ceived conservation treatment at the 
hands of WPB. Effective as of June 
13, the WPB order M-179 placed stocks 
of pyrethrum under complete alloca- 
tion. It provided that thereafter no 
producer of pyrethrum could make 
deliveries without approval first hav- 
ing been obtained from the Director 
of Industry Operations; nor could de- 
liveries be made unless the deliverer 
had a certificate from the receiver 
describing the use to which the prod- 
uct was to be put. 

The order defined “producer” as 
any person engaged in the importation 
or sale of pyrethrum flowers, or in the 
processing of flowers to make powder, 
dust, extract or other pyrethrum- 
bearing material. Producers were 
compelled to file form PD 591 with the 
director before the tenth day of each 
month, giving a schedule of deliveries 
for the succeeding month and the 
amount of pyrethrum available for de- 
livery for that month. Inventories 
were not to exceed thirty days sup- 
plies. 


Cinchona Goes to War 


Cinchona bark figures heavily in 
government planning and activity 
throughout the year. Need for quinine 
was never greater and with a view 
of increasing raw materials, the De- 
fense Supplies Corporations entered 
into contracts with the governments 
of Peru, Bolivia, and Columbia look- 
ing toward the conclusion of agree- 
ments that would assure to the United 
States the cinchona bark resources of 
those countries. 

The cinchona bark produced in 
Guatemala and Ecuador was placed 
under such a contract, according to the 
DSC announcement made in late 
August. In September, the DSC stated 


Ass Distributors of the products of 
24 producers of Industrial Chemicals and 
Raw Materials — we supply the principal 
consumers of the Niagara Frontier, Western 


New York and Northwestern Pennsylvania 





CARLOAD and LESS CARLOAD LOTS 





COMMERCIAL CHEMICALS INC. 


formerly ROLLS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


Ellicott Square Blidg. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 





that the contract with those two coun- 
tries established as the corporation’s 
agent a company which began to make 
quinine here out of bark from 
Guatemala and Ecuador shortly after 
the Japs took the Netherlands East 
Indies. However, the company was 
to act solely in the matter of securing 
the bark. The corporation retained for 
itself the right to select processors 
of the bark. Also, the contract did not 
interfere with private production proj- 
ects such as the experimental planta- 
tion “El Naranjo” in the highlands of 
Guatemala, a project fathered by one 
of the oldest quinine manufacturers 
in the United States. 

It was understood that the prices 
which the government agreed to pay 
for cinchona bark obtained under the 
contract, which in effect amounted to 
a ceiling price since the DSC was the 
only agency permitted to import cin- 
chona, were as follows: 


For bark containing 4 percent or more 
of quinine calculated as sulphate, USP 
X, 40c. an ounce for such quinine con- 
tained in the bark. 

For bark containing from 3 percent to 
4 percent of quinine calculated as sul- 
phate, USP X, 35c. an ounce. 

For bark containing less than 3 percent 
of quinine calculated as sulphate, USP 
X, but containing a total of 3 percent or 
more of the crystallizable alkaloids of 
cinchona—quinine, quinidine, cinchonine, 
and chinchonidine—on the basis of the 
amount of such alkaloids contained in 
the bark, as follows:—1l2c. a pound for 
bark containing from 3 percent to 4 
percent of such alkaloids; 13c. a pound 
for bark containing from 4 percent to 5 
percent of such alkaloids; 14c. a pound 
for bark containing from 5 percent to 6 
percent. of such alkaloids; and 15c. a 
pound for bark containing 6 percent or 
more of such alkaloids. 

F.o.b. ocean-going vessel, 
South American port. 

The contract with the American 
Quinine Company is but a part of the 
general program of the government to 
obtain supplies of quinine from Cen- 
tral and South America. It is under- 
stood that additional surveys of pos- 
sible sources in these areas are to be 
made and that financial aid may be 
extended by this government to en- 
courage cultivation of cinchona trees 
and the improvement of the quality of 
the trees. 


GMPR Moves In 


Throughout the year there was con- 
stantly before the botanical drug 
trade the subject of price ceilings 
and control. As reported above, the 
first objective control of prices into 
consumption was effected by the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation is- 
sued April 28, 1942, and effective May 
11 so far as wholesalers and manu- 
facturers were concerned. Prices were 
ceiled at the highest March price 
obtained by the individual botanical 
drug dealers. Some were caught 
with low ceilings, while others were 
able to work out ceilings that were 
fairly high. 

But the matter of prices remained a 
ferment throughout the year and 
moved toward a possible head when, 
on November 18, eighteen individuals 
connected with the sale of botanical 
drug merchandise met in New York 
Ctiy with representatives of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to “ex- 
plore” the virtue of placing definite 
dollars and cents price ceilings on 
some fifty botanical drugs. No defi- 
nite action was taken but those pres- 
ent were requested to send to OPA 
complete records of prices and sales 
during the past thirteen months. 

Then there was amendment 25 to 
supplement regulation No. 1 of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 
an amendment issued September 12 
and declared to be effective Septem- 
ber 18. By its terms, sales and de- 
liveries of botanical drugs by pick- 
ers, growers, diggers, and gatherers 


Central or 


were exempted from the GMPR 
regulation. 
GMPR Moves Out 


In explaining its action, OPA said: 
—The vast majority of these botanical 
drugs may be picked or grown only 
during limited seasons of the year 
and as most pickers, growers, dig- 
gers, or gatherers did not make sales 
during March, 1942, the base period 
of the general regulation, it has been 
deemed advisable to exempt their 
sales of these botanical drugs from 
the provisions of the regulation. The 
order did not list the botanical drugs 
involved, but OPA said it covered 
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such things as seeds, leaves, flowers, 
stalks, barks, roots, rootbarks, and 
other parts of plants, shrubs, and 
trees which are generally believed to 
have medicinal value. OPA also 
said that the exemption should not 
occasion higher prices to consumers, 
since prices charged by dealers in 
these botanical drugs and prices of 
pharmaceutical preparations made 
from them are subject to control. 

So much for the botanical market 
as affected by war and official fed- 
eral agencies—and it could truthfully 
be said that the control of the mar- 
ket was in Washington and the bo- 
tanical drug dealers by their constant 
journeyings to Washington made a 
well worn path. 


There but remains to be told the 
tale of the high success of the bo- 
tanical drug industry in creating sup- 
plies of vital botanical drugs and 
doing it by its own initiative and in- 
dustry. These drugs included bella- 
donna, digitalis, and henbane—all of 
which ordinarily come from abroad 
and all of which were cut off when 
World War No. 2 began. 


Belladonna Grown 


A belladonna project was set afoot 
when a private concern invested 
money that ran well into six figures 
and underwrote grower contracts with 
some 216 farmers located in six States 
—New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
The smallest acreage cultivated was 
one-quarter of an acre; the largest 
was eight acres. Seedlings were 
grown in nine nurseries from bella- 
donna seed which was 80 percent sup- 
plied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The following is a report from pri- 
vate industry and covers some of the 
results obtained:— 


Average -~——Assay———, 

peracre (Alkaloid percent) 

Farmers (pounds) Low High Ave. 

New Jersey. 1 530 0.43 0.52 0.470 
Ohio ...+++. 30 309 0.47 0.48 0.475 
Penn. ...... 73 787 0.384 0.64 0.520 
Tennessee .. 30 162 0.44 0.57 0.580 
Virginia ... 26 207 0.52 0.55 0.540 
Wisconsin .. 56 970 0.38 0.60 0.460 


The Bureau of Plant Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, reported that 
approximately 700 acres were planted 
to belladonna and declared that the 
acreage was about twice what would 
normally be required to supply im- 
port needs of the United States. It 
further said that belladonna had been 
found to grow best in tobacco-produc- 
ing States, and the States enumerated 
above are tobacco producers. No 
statement regarding the total amount 
of belladonna cropped has yet been 
made officially but the needs of the 
nation had been covered, it was said. 

Regarding henbane, the Bureau of 
Plant Industry reported that only 
about 100 acres had been devoted to 
cultivation, but together with collec- 
tion of plants growing wild in Mon- 
tana and other regions, sufficient sup- 
plies should be available to meet nor- 
mal domestic needs over the coming 
year. 

Private industry’s reports concern- 
ing digitalis production stated that 
eight mechanical driers had been put 
to work on the Pacific Coast and by 
working them twenty-four hours daily 
and Sundays, a satisfactory crop as- 
sures protection of domestic require- 
ments for another year. In fact, an 
export surplus was on hand after the 
crop had been gathered and prepared. 
Again, no specific figures on the size 
of the garnered and prepared crop 
have been made public. 


One thing was certain: By the use 
of processes and care far different and 
greater than ever has been used in 
the normal primary markets for bella- 
donna, digitalis, and henbane, prod- 
ucts of far greater purity and strength 
are now in hand and the needs of a 
nation at war are sure to be well met. 
And it should not prove surprising 
if, eventually, lend-lease transactions 
should develop on these vital botan- 
ical drugs. 
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KOSMOLAK 
KOSMOS F4 


DIXIE PERFECTO 


for highest grade lacquers, 
enamels and varnishes 


DIXIE SPECIAL No. 102 
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STILL AVAILABLE 


ILTRAWAX 


Fully Amorphous Wax 128/132° F. AMP 


WHITE OLIVE 
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PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES 


INCORPORATED 


570 Lexington Avenue New York 


Telephone: PLaza 8-2644 


ARRHENAL (Sodium Methylarsonate) 
NIKETHAMIDE (Diethylamide of Nicotinic Acid) 


SODIUM CACODYLATE USP 


DIGITALIN (French Process) 
DIGITALIN CRYST. 

CALCIUM LEVULINATE 

CALCIUM LACTOPHOSPHATE 
PHYTIN 

DIETHYLSTILBESTROL 
DIETHYLSTILBESTROL DIPROPIONATE 
HEXESTROL 

HEXESTROL DIPROPIONATE 


KETO CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


MIA'INU|FACTURING CHEMISTS 
45-39 37th STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Petroleum Derivatives 


The American petroleum industry, 
long acclaimed a pre-eminent key in- 
dustry in wartime, last year accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible. 
Though suffering a serious setback in 
the almost complete loss of its water 
transportation system, hitherto con- 
veying 40 to 50 percent of all the 
crude and refined oil consumed in this 
country and also hampered by an 
inadequate price structure in its ef- 
forts to open up new sources of sup- 
ply, this industry nevertheless played 
a vital role in the war program of 
the United States and United Nations 
in 1942 while also supplying most of 
the essential civilian requirements of 
this country during the greater part 
of that twelvemonth. 

In view of the emergency with 
which it was confronted, this industry 
had to subordinate the non-essential 
needs of the civilian population to 
meeting the exigencies of the war 
which were presented on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts almost 
simultaneously. While endeavoring to 
adjust itself to the need for substitut- 
ing overland, lake and pipeline trans- 
portation for its erstwhile sea-borne 
shipments, it was called upon to sat- 
isfy the hugely increased require- 
ments of the American and British 
campaign in North Africa from sup- 
plies on the East Coast while also 
filling the military and civilian needs 
of Australia, New Zealand and China, 
from California, after the Japanese 
had seized virtually all the oil fields 
in the Far East. Hence, it had to dole 
out most products to the civilian pop- 
ulation in the Eastern States on a 
somewhat niggardly scale while 
working with redoubled zeal for a 
10 percent markup of prices for crude 
petroleum in California, as an incen- 
tive for amplifying production on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Record-Breaking Yields 

Even without the long-sought in- 
centive of higher prices for crude oil 
to encourage exploratory and devel- 
opment work in new fields, the indus- 
try succeeded last year in amplifying 
its output of crude petroleum still 
further. Official estimates indicate 
that the crude oil production for 
1942 reached a total of 1,410,000,000 
barrels, compared with 1,400.000,000 
barrels for 1941 and 1,353,214,000 bar- 
rels for 1940. Refinery runs to stills 
in 1942 amounted to 1,420,000,000 bar- 
rels against 1,409,000,000 barrels in 
1941. As discoveries of new oil fields 
were not sufficient to offset the year’s 
production, the industry had to draw 
rather heavily once more on _ its 
underground reserves, estimated at 
around 20,000,000 barrels. 

But the industry’s principal 
achievements in 1942 were not in its 
swelling of the crude oil yield in the 
fields. Rather, they were in the huge 
amplification of 100-octane gasoline, 
and ‘in the great expansion of plant 
capacity and production of special 


usage naphthas, including high- 
solvency aromatics, and _ liquefied 
gases, 

Gasoline 


However, some measure of compen- 
sation for the increased cost of trans- 
porting petroleum products by rail 
from the Middle West and Southwest 
was given, when, following OPA’s au- 
thorization on June 29 of markups of 
2% cents per gallon on gasoline and 
2 cents per gallon on light fuel oils 
and kerosene thus transported, the 
Secretary of Commerce announced 
that the burden of defraying this ad- 
ditional cost would be assumed on 
and after August 1 by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation, with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation paying 
the charges. 

Consumption of gasoline was cut 
about 10 percent by the rationing of 
the seventeen Atlantic Coast States 
and the District of Columbia, last 
October, and was reduced fully 20 
percent in the nationwide rationing 
beginning December 1. However, for 
the entire year, consumption showed 
a drop of Only about 11 percent be- 
low the record high level of 658,000,000 
barrels in 1941. If nationwide ra- 
tioning is continued throughout the 
ensuing year, however, it will result 
in a further decline in consumption of 


approximately 25 percent from the 
1941 figure. 


Solvents and Diluents 

Despite unremitting efforts to ex- 
pand production, there was a notable 
scarcity of special usage naphthas, 
mineral spirits, solvents and other 
finished light products throughout 
1942, as the demand reached in- 
creasingly large proportions. Short- 
age of toluol dictated action by WPB 
in placing under complete allocation 
control, October 1, the high-solvency 
aromatic naphthas having average 
distillation points under 330 degrees, 
which, thereafter required authoriza- 
tion for their use. As this action oc- 
curred when a large refining plant in 
California had turned over much of 
its capacity to the government for 
the production of 100-octane gasoline, 
the shortage in these allocated grades 
became even more acute and was re- 
lieved only slightly by the entrance 
into the market of the Eastern ‘agents 
for this refinery, who speedily es- 
stablished assembly plants of their 
own for the production of the grades 
formerly made by the Pacific Coast 
company. 

Consumers unable to obtain WPB 
authorization to purchase the allo- 
cated grades were speedily accommo- 
dated with substitutes showing distil- 
lation points slightly above the 330- 
degree limitations. 

Throughout the year paint manu- 
facturers bid for large quantities of 
mineral spirits and V. M. & P. naph- 
thas, but met with keen competition 
on the part of war contractors. In- 
adequacy of transportation facilities 
added to the difficulties of moving 
these materials. 


Liquefied Gases 


Although the output of these lighter 
hydrocarbons was nearly doubled, the 
yield of butane, propane and other 
liquefied gases proved wholly insuffi- 
cient for the hugely amplified de- 
mand. Several price advances were 
made, with the approval of OPA, 
without slowing down the movement 
to any appreciable degree. 


Paraffin Wax 

A growing shortage of the higher 
grades of this petroleum wax con- 
stituted the principal feature of the 
market last week. Even crude and 
semi-refined grades were in light 
supply. The demand far outstripped 
the available output and stocks were 
nearly exhausted in several lines. 
Price ceilings announced by OPA 
were strictly adhered to, although 
sharp advances were well warranted. 
Although paraffin was included in the 
group of commodities forbidden the 
use of steel drums under WPB’s 
Order No. 197, it was unaffected by 
that ruling, inasmuch as it had cus- 
tomarily been shipped in wooden 
boxes and barrels or bags. 


White Oils and Petrolatums 


White mineral oils were subjected 
to a downward price revision at the 
outset of October, which carried quo- 
tations off an average of 2 cents per 
gallon for the technical and U.S.P. 
grades. Somewhat similar conditions 
in the petrolatum market were about 
to result in a like shading of prices 
throughout the list in November, but 
other developments made a different 
sort of price revision necessary. 
Under the terms of the WPB’s steel 
drum conservation order, effective 
November 14, petrolatum was forbid- 
den the use of either new or old 
steel drums and, as its producers were 
thereby compelled to have recourse 
to non-returnable shipping contain- 
ers, such as fiber drums and wooden 
barrels, the cost of these contain- 
ers had to be added to the prices, as 
revised. As a result, most of the 
prices were left unchanged, while 
two or three were advanced a quarter 
cent and a few others reduced to the 
same extent. 


Consumption of all lubricating oils 
was nearly doubled last year, despite 
the crippling of private passenger car 
traffic by the various rationing pro- 
grams. For the bulk of this demand 
emanated from suppliers of lubricants 
for airplenes and motorized military 
equipment, 
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Fertilizer Materials 


With war-created obstacles fre- 
quently rising in its pathway and oc- 
casionally blocking its progress in 
some directions, the American fertiliz- 
er industry nevertheless accomplished 
in 1942 the herculean task of supply- 
ing the agricultural community with 
a grand total of fully 9,500,000 tons of 
fertilizer materials required for the 
raising of last year’s record-breaking 
crops. It was due chiefly to the re- 
sourcefulness of this industry that it 
surmounted every obstacle. 

This resourcefulness was exhibited 
to a high degree not only by the proc- 
essors of these materials but also by 
the mixers of the fertilizer com- 
pounds known as “grades,” in adijust- 
ing their finished products to the al- 
most constantly changing conditions in 
the markets for raw materials, result- 
ing from an almost complete shutting 
out of supplies from foreign sources, 
with the sole exception of nitrates 
from Chile, and from the heavy drain 
upon domestic production by our mili- 
tary establiskments and the lend-lease 
requirements of the United Nations. 


Big Shortage in Nitrates 

But, despite intensified efforts to 
amplify chemical products containing 
nitrogen sufficiently to meet both agri- 
cultural and war industry require- 
ments, there was a shortage in the sup- 
ply of these products available for the 
fertilizer trade. So great were the war 
industry drains upon the domestic out- 
put of synthetic nitrate of soda and 
such other chemical nitrogenates as 
sulphate of ammonia, anhydrous am- 
monia and other ammoniates that it 
became imperative for the War Pro- 
duction Board to take action early in 
the year toward cutting down the flow 
of these inorganic nitrogenous prod- 
ucts to the fertilizer trade very ma- 
terially. 

Even an almost _ uninterrupted 
stream of the natural nitrates from 
Chile failed to relieve this situation in- 
sofar as nitrogen-bearing products of 
chemical genesis were concerned. 
And, had it not been for the resource- 
fulness of the American fertilizer 


manufacturers in turning to the use of 
organic nitrogenates on a larger scale 
than ever before, to make up this de- 
ficiency, of fully 20 percent, in agricul- 
ture’s chemical nitrogen requirements, 
the situation might have become still 
more acute in this pre-eminent plant- 
food element. 


Use of Oilseed Meals Denied 


As the shortage in chemical nitrates 
available for the fertilizer industry be- 
came increasingly troublesome, the 
manufacturers of finished fertilizers 
had recourse on a steadily expanding 
scale, at first to the animal organics 
in the nitrogenate classification, espe- 
cially dried blood and tankage, and, 
later, to vegetable organics, particular- 
ly the so-called “oilseed” meals, chiefly 
castor pomace, linseed, cottonseed, 
soybean and peanut meals, all of which 
possess some percentages of nitrogen 
and are therefore acceptable as substi- 
tutes when the inorganic products of 
much greater nitrogen content and 
readier solubility in the soil are not 
obtainable. Then, on the last day of 
the year, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, through the Commodities Credit 
Corporation, shut them off from using 
these “oilseed” meals in mixed fer- 
tilizers. 


Imports of Organics Shut Off 


Nor was there opportunity for sup- 
plementing this marked shortage in 
domestic supplies of these organics 
with importations of materials of 
foreign origin. For, by the close of 
the Summer period, these foreign- 
produced organics were relegated to 
the status of ostracized non-essential 
commodities by the action of the War 
Production Board and the War Ship- 
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FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 
600 FERRY STREET NEWARK, N. J. 


WISH WE MIGHT 
SAY “YES!” 


IN the present situation 
of shortages and delayed shipments, 
it’s tough on us when we can’t say 
a ready ‘‘yes’’ to our customers’ 
urgent needs. Among them are 
many friends of long standing and 


many new acquantances whom we 
would like to know better. We rather 
wistfully look back at the days when 
48 hour shipments prevailed in our 
plant. They’ll come back — soon, 


we hope! 


ZOPHAR MILLS, inc. 


112-130 26th Street 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AR. ESTABLISHED 1846 











ping Board, constituting a consoli- 
dated imports control organization, in 
omitting these materials from the 
emergency shipping priorities list and 
thereby denying them the privilege 
of securing cargo space on ships sail- 
ing from their countries of origin 
for the United States. Chief among 
the organics of foreign origin which 
were thus shut out from this country 
were dried blood, tankage, bones, 
bonemeal, fish and cottonseed meals 
which until then had been coming in 
from such South American countries 
as Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. 


Big Markups of “Grades” 


In order to afford at least a partial 
compensation to the makers of fer- 
tilizer compounds for the greatly in- 
creased cost of raw materials and 
transportation, the Office of Price 
Administration, at the close of the 
year announced a_ long-promised 
markup of consumer price ceilings 
on all the fertilizer compounds set 
forth in the recently revised official 
listings of “grades” for the thirty- 
three principal agricultural states, in 
which nitrogen contents had been re- 
duced when not entirely eliminated, 
and also on superphosphate, alone 
and in combination with nitrogen and 
potash units. OPA had fixed tem- 
porary ceilings at the highs of Feb- 
ruary 16-20. This lifting of consum- 
ers’ price ceilings on these generally 
nitrogen-modified “grades” was ar- 
ranged so as to allow different ad- 
vances in various zones, embracing 
one or more states each, which 
ranged from 60 cents per ton for 
mixtures devoid of nitrogen units to 
$5.16 per ton for “grades” having up 
to six units of nitrogen. Superphos- 
phate price ceilings were elevated 
from 40 cents to $2.40 per ton, ac- 
cording to the zone specified. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Throughout the entire year 1942, 
the demand for soda nitrate was far 
ahead of the supply. Although vir- 
tually unrestricted by federal author- 
ities in its marketing operations in 
1941, this prime fertilizer material 
was placed under allocation control 
shortly after the outset of 1942 by the 
Office of Production Management 
with the issuance of General Prefer- 
ence Order M-62, effective February 
1. Importers of Chilean nitrates, who 
supply 70 percent of the sodium ni- 
trate requirements of the United 
States, announced that their material 
would be sold on a “when-and-if- 
available” basis, without any change 
in prices at that time but the leading 
domestic manufacturers of the syn- 
thetic or air-fixation product an- 
nounced that the price on their bulk 
material had been advanced $1 per 
ton, f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
although left unchanged at their 
plant in Virginia. Shortly there- 
after, this domestic interest withdrew 
its offerings from Gulf and Atlantic 
ports and limited them to a basis of 
f.o.b. its plant for shipment by rail. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


A scramble for this ammoniate, as 
a second best choice in chemical ni- 
trogenates, nearly doubled transactions 
therein last year and strengthened still 
further the market for this product. 
Simultaneously, the lack of shipping 
facilities in the coastwise trade north- 
ward from Gulf and South Atlantic 
ports, forcing recourse to the more 
expensive all-rail transportation, 
brought about a slight upward read- 
justment of prices for sulphate of am- 
monia, produced chiefly in by-product 
cokeoven operations, in the midsum- 
mer period, after a lengthy considera- 
tion by OPA of the manufacturers’ 
arguments for more substantial com- 
pensation. 

Early in the Summer, WPB offered 
to make suitable allocations of this 
material among duly qualifying fertil- 
izer manufacturers who supplied it 
with exact figures on their nitrogen 
takings for the previous year, together 
with their 1942 requirements. But, 
after these allocations had been made 
OPA took so long a time in deciding 
upon a, fair price ceiling, in view of 
the increased freight costs, that it be- 
came necessary for the fertilizer sup- 
pliers to book orders toward the close 
of the Summer on a basis of prices 
to be named when OPA reached a de- 
cision. Shortly thereafter, however, 
the long-delayed OPA decision on the 
new price ceilings for 1942-1943 was 
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announced, effective August 22. By 
the terms of this decision “spot sales”, 
hitherto constituting 20 percent of the 
transactions, were eliminated and 20 
cents, each, per ton added to the prices 
for this allocated ammoniate at inland 
cokeovens and at twenty-one specified 
Atlantic coast ports. 

Estimates on by-product cokeoven 
operations for all of 1942 indicate a 
total of 1,959,200,000 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia from that source. 


Potash Salts 


Domestic production of potash salts. 
obtained from the mammoth mining 
operations at Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
and the brine of Searles Lake, Cali- 
fornia, proved amply sufficient for 
meeting all requirements of the 
American chemicals and fertilizer 
markets in 1942. No potash of foreign 
origin came into this country, aside 
from a little from Soviet Russia, but 
none was needed. 


The three New Mexico producers 
announced their prices for the 1942- 
1943 season early in June covering 
ten-month and twelve-month periods 
from June 1 on muriate and manure 
salts. While their quotations were 
virtually the same as those for the 
previous season, a few changes were 
made in contract terms, among which 
the most notable was the withdrawal 
by one of these producers of the hith- 
erto granted guarantee against price 
reduction and the placing of all in- 
creased transportation costs on the 
buyer. The producer in California, 
while making no changes in base fig- 
ures for muriate and only slight 
changes in contract terms, announced 
its prices for sulphate of potash and 
sulphate of potash-magnesia as un- 
changed. By granting their cus- 
tomary discounts averaging 12 per- 
cent, on orders taken for June de- 
liveries, these domestic producers got 
their new season business off to a 
flying start and, within a few weeks, 
reported that they had sold virtually 
their entire output up to March, 1943. 


Superphosphate 

Lend-lease shipments of Florida hard 
phosphate rock and of triple super- 
phosphate have created unsettling 
currents in the 1942 market, the first 
mentioned by denuding the Florida 
setup of all hard phosphate rock and 
the last-mentioned by depriving 
American consumers of their full 
quota of this high-powered super- 
phosphate. Production of Florida 
land pebble and Tennessee brown 
phosphate rock has been sufficient for 
all requirements. A greatly needed 
adjustment of the price structure of 
these two classes of raw materials 
was effected by OPA which sought in 
a revision of their price ceilings to 
furnish incentive for more adequate 
production of the higher grades. 


Sulphur 

With the domestic output of crude 
sulphur amply sufficient for all re- 
quirements and with the leading pro- 
ducers urging consumers to build up 
their stockpiles—not because of any 
threatened shortage but merely to 
avoid difficulties in obtaining trans- 
portation facilities in the mid-winter 
period—the situation in this lesser 
light of the fertilizer market contin- 
ued eminently satisfactory throughout 
1942. 
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Representative Men State Their Views 


Heward M. Bradbury 
iPresident, Federal Wholesale Drug- 

gists’ Associaiton 

The membership of fhe Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association is 
dlosing one of the most difficult, but 
also one af the most successful years 
‘in its ‘history. ‘The standards thy 
wihich ‘fhat success is judged are, of 
course, radically different from those 
applied iin ordinary ‘times. Profits, 
dividends, standards of living have 
‘hecome secondary considerations. 
‘There has ‘heen an expansion in dis- 
tribution, 'both iin ‘the direction of ‘in- 
‘creased ‘medical supplies to meet the 
meeds af ‘the armed forces and in the 
field of civilian ‘health. The effects of 
this, however, have been more ‘than 
offset ‘by the rise in taxes, and ‘labor 
costs. 

In common with all sections of 
American ‘business, this industry has 
submitted to a rigid governmental 
wontrol. “The hardships and regi- 
mentation ‘that war has forced on our 
operations have been accepted with- 
out resentment, because fhese sacri- 
ffices are recognized ‘as essential to the 
achievement of the supreme ‘national 
(purpose. 

The impact of war needs on the sup- 
ply of goods for civilian use has not 
‘been as severely felt in this industry 
as in some others. Raw materials 
shortages, while affecting a number of 
sundry limes, have not been felt as yet 
in drugs, because the importance of 
public health and civilian morale ‘has 
been recognized by WPB, which has 
placed the “essential” stamp on our 
industry as a whole. The greatest 
emergency to be met has been that of 
curtailed manpower supply, and this 
is expected to present even more 
pressing difficulties in 1943. 

The shortage of doctors occurring 
from the shift of enormous numbers 
te the armed forces will doubtless 
cause a sharp increase in self-medi- 
cation, resulting in more prescription 
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writing. An expansion in the pro- 
fessional side of the retail drug busi- 
ness can be looked for, to offset to a 
marked degree the losses felt in “less 
essential” civilian products. 


The outlook at the beginning of 
1943, in its main outline, seems fairly 
clear. Further gains in war produc- 
tion are likely to be accompanied by 
continued declines in the output of 
“nonessentials.” The aggregate gross 
receipts of manufacturers and whole- 
salers will be large, but the tax 
burden will probably prevent any sig- 
nificant increase in net earnings. 
Added to this will be the unavoidable 
rise in industrial payrolls, as the labor 
shortage becomes more acute. 


For many firms the inconveniences 
and annoyances already encountered 
will develop into downright hardships. 
For a few, a continuance of business 
may become impossible, unless they 
can adapt their operations to the total 
war effort. 

An upward pressure on the price 
level can be expected, in spite of OPA 
controls, and effort will be needed to 
preserve even the comparative 
stability that has been maintained this 
year. 

Despite these difficulties, the coun- 
try—and this industry with it—will 
continue to be the best fed, the best 
clothed, and the best housed in the 
world. And the necessary sacrifices 
will be borne with the same spirit of 
patriotism and pride in the endeavor 
to preserve the national good that 
have made 1942 a year of achievement 
without parallel in the history of this 
association. 


Herman L. Brooks 
President, Toilet Goods Association 


A momentous year behind us—a cru- 
cial one ahead! For in the coming 
twelve months the civilized world, 
from a social and business standpoint, 
should have some idea as to what its 
future and destiny will be. 


| Buy 
| California Grown 


BELLADONNA LEAVES 


U. S. P. 


SAGE LEAVES 


Dalmatian Type 
(Salvia Officinalis) 


Contracts Are Now Being Written for Delivery from 
Our 1943 Crops. Limited Spot Stocks Available. 


LET US QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


WALTER J. THOMSON CO., Lro. 


GROWERS — MARKETERS 


132 W. First Street 


Los Angeles, California 


As for business, it will, of course, 
be sensitive to and affected by the ups 
and downs of the great struggle. Its 
path will probably be smoother if 
within a few months we see the possi- 
bility of the war coming to an earlier 
end than was believed likely during 
the early part and middle of 1942. If 
that ray of hope does not shine bright- 
ly, then all civilian industries must 

_ expect an even more serious curtail- 
ment of their activities than we should 
prepare for anyhow. 

As for our own, we already know 
some of the obstacles we shall have 
to hurdle and the restrictions and 
shortages that now exist. In view of 
the reduced amount of alcohol that 
will be allotted us, there will prob- 
ably be a smaller supply of perfumes, 
toilet waters, and colognes. The re- 
duction of available fats and oils and 
certain other ingredients that go into 
the production of creams, lotions, and 
similar preparations, may result in a 
smaller supply of the finished prod- 
ucts. The prohibition against this in- 
dustry’s use of metal goods and tin 
will necessitate package changes, 
though that in itself will not be of a 
critical nature, for much study has 
been given to the development of 
tubes, cases, caps, etc., made of card- 
board and glass and available plastics. 
After all, it is the product itself that 
women will want, and we are confi- 
dent that they will make allowances 
for the presentations themselves, as 
they have been glad to do in Great 
Britain. 

We expect to experience some dif- 
ficulty in shipping because of the seri- 
ous transportation problem, and it is 
also possible that a percentage of our 
personnel either may be transferred 


to other industries or will, as has al- - 


ready happened, become members of 
the armed forces. In the case of wom- 
anpower, this will affect us because 
of the length of time it takes to train 
our female workers in the delicate 
task of assembling cosmetic and toilet 
goods items. 
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ORANGE OIL 
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ZINK & TRIEST CO. 


It believes that it will, to a great 
extent, meet the problems of the day, 
always bearing in mind that it wants 
no special dispensation and is ready to 
make any sacrifice that will contrib- 
ute to the war effort. As a matter of 
fact, in December the Toilet Goods As- 
sociation sent out a questionnaire to 
over one thousand firms asking them 
how far they would, of their own ac- 
cord, impose rationing, simplifications, 
etc., upon themselves. We expect that 
the answers to these may help both 
the government and ourselves in ar- 
riving at a general plan for the entire 
industry if it is desirable to take fur- 
ther steps in the curtailment of our 
type of merchandise. 


We have the willingness and desire 
to cooperate voluntarily, and before 
it is asked, when such cooperation can 
be of service. 


G. F. Coope 


President, Potash Company of 
America 


With the growing importance of food 
production, particularly in the United 
States, as a major factor in the war 
effort, potash producers in 1943 have 
the responsibility of reaching and 
maintaining an operating schedule 
which will insure adequate supplies 
for agriculture. The equally important, 
though less heavy, chemical demands 
must also be met. 


Like all other industry, the potash 
companies are struggling with short- 
ages, perhaps the most troublesome of 
which is manpower. Many men have 
entered the armed forces and others 
have been lost to other work. This has 
necessitated hiring and training of new 
personnel, much of which is not par- 
ticularly well adapted to the exacting 
tasks in hand. 


These are wartime conditions, and 
are in general accepted as such, with a 
normal amount of criticism of various 
details in the picture. A relatively 
new industry, faced with the necessity 
of rapid expansion since the outbreak 
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of the present war and the cessation 
of heavy imports from Europe, has 
been able to take care of the essential. 
needs of agriculture and the chemical 
industry, supplying high-grade prod- 
ucts at a low price. This is in sharp 
contrast to the situation in the last 
war, when there was no domestic 
potash production, and it was neces- 
sary to turn to very expensive. sources. 
and makeshift methods, with a result- 
ing supply that was entirely inade- 
quate and which brought prices up to 
twenty times the present ones.. 

In addition to the potassium. salts. 
used in chemical fertilizers, as one of 
the three major plant foods, there is a. 
long list of potassium compounds used. 
in industry for manufacturing soap, 
glass, black powder, petroleum: prod- 
ucts, meat preserving, pharmaceuticals, 
matches, fuses, pyrotechnics, leather 
tanning, as metallurgical flux for mak- 
ing magnesium and aluminum, as well 
as for many other purposes. So far 
the potash producers have been able 
to take care of these essential uses and. 
past performance would indicate a 
continuance of this situation. 


H. L. Derby 


President, Manufacturing Chemists. 
Association of the United States 


The chemical industry has, LI believe, 
kept abreast of the demands, and this 
is evidenced by the fact that there has 
been no shortage of important chemi- 
cals to fill the demands of the army 
and navy fighting forces. 

That the industry began planning 
some three years ago for the pos- 
sibility of war has been most impor- 
tant in making this result possible. 

The industry’s place in national de- 
fense is well known by most; however, 
few realize that approximately 1,000, 
different chemicals are required in the 
construction of a battleship, and 100 in 
the construction of a bomber. 

Expansion of facilities, both through 
private funds and, in cases of munitions. 
plants, through government expendi- 
tures, are providing adequate future 
facilities to keep pace with the cx- 
panding military forces. 

The restrictions by curtailments of 
nonessential industries adversely affect. 
tonnage output to some extent, but 
this is more than offset by wartime 
demands. 

The industry, will, I believe, con- 
tinue in full operation in the New 
Year. 


John J. Emery 
President, Emery Industries, Ine. 


With heavy war demands for stearic 
acid, red oil, and glycerin, and with 
unusual takings of fatty acids by soap- 
ers, grease manufacturers, and syn- 
thetic rubber producers, we expect 
our industry to operate at capacity 
for the duration. 


V.H. Fischer 
President, Essential Oil Asseciatien ef 

U.S.A. 

In line with most other industries 
the essential oil trade faces 1943 with 
the knowledge that we are going to 
encounter many difficult problems. 
Government restrictions of civilian 
economy, control of imports and ex- 
ports, and a growing scarcity and 
steady reduction of stockpiles of im- 
ported oils are going to affect the dis- 
tribution of the entire industry. Heavy 
government purchases for products 
using essential oils will undoubtedly 
offset the civilian demand to some ex- 
tent, but a reduced volume of sales 
seems inevitable. 

Despite these difficulties there is a 
general feeling of optimism through- 
out the trade that business during 1943 
will be good; and if, during a war pe- 
riod when our main job is that of win- 
ning the war, we can keep our lines 
intact and serve our customers, most 
of the industry will be very happy at 
the outcome. 


Ernest V. Gent 
Secretary, American Zinc Institute 


In 1942 production continued to be 
the keynote of the zinc industry. In 
line with earlier plans, refining and 
smelting facilities were expanded still 
further ‘during the year; but, because 
of priority and manpower problems, 
the scheduled peak production was 
somewhat delayed and will not be 
reached until the second quarter of 
1943. Although total output for the 
year was well ahead of 1941, the an- 
nual rate of production in December, 
which was expected to break all rec- 


ords,. more clearly reflects the progress 
made toward tke objective of the 
smelter program. 

In an effort to increase domestic 
mine production, a premium plan for 
over-quota production of zinc after 
February 1, 1942, was announced 
early in the year. The premium price 
was fixed on the basis of 11 cents. 
East St.. Louis for slab zinc as against 
the regular price of 8.25 cents. In the 
Tristate. District, the difference was 
declared. the equivalent of an extra 
$28.05 a ton for 60 percent concen- 
trates te be paid to the miner by 
Metals. Reserve Company. Late in the 
year this. figure was adjusted to $29.70. 

As to the price of the metal, there 
was no. change in 1942 insofar as the 
producer and the consumer were con- 
cerned. The ceiling of 8.25 cents, East 
St. Louis,. fixed by Washington, Oc- 
tober 10, 1941, maintained through- 
out. the year.. 

1942 saw increasing control of zinc 
and. its products by Washington. 
General Preference Order M-ll, 
which became effective July 1, 1941, 
with its amendments, continued 
through May 31, 1942. This order, it 
will be remembered, placed deliveries 
of the entire production of slab zinc 
under the contral of the Office of 
Production Management. 

Late in the year it was announced 
that zinc dust would come under com- 
plete allocation and use control by 
the War Production Board commenc- 
ing January I, 1943, by general pref- 
erence order M-11-1, issued December 
22. Order M-ll-a was amended to 
eliminate zine dust and to‘cover zinc 
oxide alone. This order continues to 
provide that each producer shall set 
aside from his monthly production the 
quantity of zine oxide called for by 
the Director of Industry Operations 
for allocation by him. No such call 
has been made since May, 1942, and 
the industry has dealt with the de- 
mands currently without difficulty. 
French process oxide, produced di- 
rectly from metal, has for some time 
been practically reduced to the bare 
necessities, including U.S.P. require- 
ments. The 1943 requirements for 
zinc oxide will greatly depend upon 
the rubber program, as well as upon 
the demands for zinc oxide pigments 
for paint and other wartime necessi- 
ties. At the moment, ample capacity 
exists to take care of any reasonable 
increase in zime oxide needs which 
may develop. 


Charlies P. Gulick 


Chairman ef Board, National Oi 
Preducts Company 


We and our subsidiaries constitute 
a unit in the chemical manufacturing 
industry. Like many other sections: 
of that industry, our business consists. 
in the production of materials used 
primarily in the production of other 
goods. For this reason we will un- 
doubtedly continue to operate under 
tremendous pressure from many di- 
rections in the year 1943 when the big 
job for all of us will be winning the 
war. 

We believe, however, that probably 
one of the big questions in the minds 
of the people at large, as well as of 
business men, will be directed toward 
the postwar era. I do not believe that 
to project our thinking into that era 
need for one moment dilute our ef- 
forts toward winning the war. I am 
sure that just as this war has demon- 
strated to the isolationists that every 
segment of this world is interpend- 
ent upon every other segment, just 
so in industry is every segment de- 
pendent upon every other segment. 


It seems clear to me, therefore, that 
after peace comes the people of this 
and of every other country will pos- 
sess a tremendous damned-up demand 
for nearly every type of product 
which is required in normal life, be- 
cause of the long period of months 
and years during which there has 
been an absolute moratorium upon the 
production of these goods. These po- 
tential world demands are going to 
be sufficient to provide jobs and pros- 
perity for all the people of the world 
if a rational flow of goods and serv- 
ices between people and nations is 
permitted by the political thinking of 
our postwar leaders. I believe such a-° 
flow is what the democracies are fight- 
ing to preserve; I believe the democ- 
racies will be successful in that fight. 
I therefore believe that prosperity will 
automatically follow the declaration 
of peace. May that process be in 
sight in 1943! 











Charles A. Higgins 


President, Hercules Powder Company 


The products of the chemical in- 
dustry are in general intermediate 
products and essential materials hav- 
ing thousands of uses. Because of this 
we have had few problems of con- 
version, or of retooling and redesign. 
We have had the problem of rapid 
expansion, which has been the pri- 
mary hurdle in shifting production 
and research away from peacetime 
uses for chemicals. Instead of con- 
verting plants, we have had to build 
new plants; instead of retooling, we 
have had to increase existing ca- 
pacity, in some instances a hundred- 
fold. 

All Hercules patents, as well as its 
technical “know how,” have been 
made available without cost to 
the government for the duration of 
the war. Hercules has undertaken to 
design, construct, and operate govern- 
ment-owned ordnance facilities, the 
total estimated cost of which exceeds 
$400,000,000. No production figures 
were given for military explosives, 
beyond the fact that United States 
powder production at the close of 
March, less than four months after 
war had been declared, had surpassed 
the peak ovtput of the first World 
War—and it has continued to increase. 


In other fields of chemical opera- 
tions, which before the war amounted 
to four-fifths of Hercules’ business, the 
company retained its position as the 
nation’s largest producer of cellulose 
products, wood naval stores, and 
papermaking chemicals. Hercules has 
also made direct contributions to the 
war effort in the discovery and de- 
velopment of domestic sources for 
scarce war materials—soft ethylcellu- 
lose and a pinewood plastic lastic to 
replace rubber; a substitute for pyr- 
ethrum; rubber-reclaiming solvents 
and plasticizers; synthetic resins to 
replace scarce drying oils. 


L. S. Hitchener 


Executive Secretary, Agricultural In- 
secticide and Fungicide Association 


The agricultural insecticide and 
fungicide industry did a thorough job 
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in 1942, turning out the materials, dis- 
tributing them, and getting them 
where needed at the right time, in its 
work of protecting the food and fiber 
crops so vital to the nation’s part in 
the war. All this was done with a 
minimum of governmental regulation. 


For 1943 the prospect continues to 
be reasonably good. Some of the raw 
materials for making agricultural dust 
and spray products are vital to muni- 
tions-making—obvious examples are 
lead, copper, and mercury. Neverthe- 
less, the overall] outlook is en- 
couraging. 

Indications are that there will be 
enough total supply of dust and spray 
products to protect the nation’s es- 
sential crops again this year. On 
some materials such as sulphur, cryo- 
lite, and nicotine compounds there 
should be more than enough, With a 
few others there may be minor short- 
ages, but the best expert opinion is 
that most of these can be met satis- 
factorily through substitution and 
conservation—measures in which the 
industry is cooperating whole- 
heartedly. 

The most serious shortage is in 
rotenone. More than 60 percent of 
this material in peacetime came from 
the Far East, shut off now for more 
than a year by war. 

There also is some uncertainty due 
to the reorganization of the Food Ad- 
ministration. But, if regulations are 
not too restricting, the growers should 
be able to protect the vital war crops 
with little difficulty. 

The industry is confident that it can 
do its part in portecting the food 
crops of the country during the 1943 
season. 


Charles L. Huisking 
President, Charles L. Huisking & Co. 


What was most impressive as we 
went through 1942 was the continued 
stability of our market, more espe- 
cially as applying to chemicals, and 
one had to draw from the whole pic- 
ture a feeling of pride in the marvel- 
ous accomplishments of an industry 
that only twenty-five years ago was 
in its infancy with a precarious out- 
look but a firm determination to build 
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for varnish manufacturers 
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on solid, sound lines, and I think the 
following short table on just a few of 
the leading items presents the best 
evidence of how well that determina- 
tion has been fulfilled. The present 
war in its third full year in 1942 in 
comparison with 1917, the third full 
year of the World War of 1914-18, 





sales although the fact that much of 
the business was for government con- 
tract made the profit margins very 
close. 

The prospects for 1943 are encour- 
aging in spite of these troublous times. 
The suppliers of mechanical and mo- 
torized equipment for our armed 


presents the following interesting forces require large quantities of 
examples:— technical paints, varnishes and lac- 
1914 —— 191 sO 1 
(Pre-war) Jan, July Dec. Jan. July Dec. 
Acetanilide ........... $0.20 $0.47 $0.49 $0.70 $0.33 $0.38 $0.35 
Acetophenetidin ...... .80 22.00 22.00 7.50 1.00 1.00 1.05 
Acid benzoic.......... -22 8.50 4.00 8.00 55 55 .55 
Acid citric...........+. -58% 65 -72 75 -21 -26 -26 
Acid salicylic.......... -22 1.20 1.40 1.25 35 85 35 
Acid tartaric.......... .30 -66 .80 -75 71 71 71 
Antipyrine ............ 2.25 17.00 21.50 21.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 
GOEEES  sieusccvcvsess 3.65 11.00 12.50 12.50 2.75 2.75 2.75 
CRE 6 bests cccccce 45 86% .86 .76 -68 66% 0B% 
Codliver Off]. ..cscccsecs 17.00 112.00 115.00 125.00 81.00 79.50 75.00 
Cream of tartar........ -28% .89 .49 58 58 -58 58 
Glycerin eo 52% .60 .68 18% -18% 18% 
Menthol hs 38.20 3.15 3.20 14,00 14.00 15.00 
Potassium bromide e 1.35 1.00 1.45 81 31 +27 
Potassium permanganate .08% 2.75 4.00 3.90 -22% -22% -22% 
Quicksilver ........... 35.50 80.00 105.00 115.00 202.00 198.00 199.50 
Quinine sulphate.... . .25 55 15 .83 -80% 801% oaee 
GRORNGEME | <cw etree evece 1.25 20.00 36.00 35.00 1.45 1.45 1.45 
TENE sv icesciucvisvece 2.25 11.00 17.00 16.00 3.10 3.10 8.00 


Also impressive in this analysis are 
the enormous quantities supplied by 
our manufacturers in this year, 1942; 
as not only the greatly increased con- 
sumption here in this country had 
to be provided for, but tremendous 
additional supplies had to be pro- 
vided to fill the requirements of not 
only this hemisphere but Europe and 
other parts of the world, and I very 
definitely feel that when the present 
war ends we shall regularly be sup- 
plying to many of these newly-created 
outlets because in some instances 
these markets in the past did not 
have the.opportunity to find out that 
they could be so well supplied from 
here. 

In many respects 1942 was a most 
hectic year, made most difficult by 
rules, regulations, and red tape, that 
at times seemed almost unsurmount- 
able, but in the spirit of putting up 
with all sorts of hardships if neces- 
sary to win the war, we managed, 
somehow, to get through, and we must 
approach the new year with the feel- 
ing that there can hardly be an ease- 
ment of these restrictions until the 
war is over. But I think that aside 
from the assumption of prevention of 
inflation by the setting of price ceil- 
ings, other good was accomplished 
therefrom, as it curtailed speculation 
and, in fact, probably eliminated it, 
which in itself is a desirable accom- 
plishment when every legitimate 
source is pressed to the utmost to 
take care of legitimate requirements. 


For those of us regularly engaged 
in exports, there is a natural inclina- 
tion to decry the elimination of the 
direct contacts through the operations 
of the lend-lease act which, while 
providing large volume, has kept such 
operations in government channels 
rather than between private industry 
at both ends. 

The outlook for 1943, in my opinion, 
is not greatly changed from what it 
was a year ago and with strength for 
our righteous cause steadily mount- 
ing and just as steadily decreasing 
for our enemies and their evil causes, 
we can look forward to each succeed- 
ing month with increasing confidence 
and it behooves us now to begin to 
set ourselves in order for the post- 
war adjustments that must of neces- 
sity be of staggering proportions. 


Adrian D. Joyce 
President, The Glidden Company 


The year 1942 has been a year of a 
great many developments in the paint, 
varnish, and lacquer industry. Many 
materials heretofore considered essen- 
tial have had to be used in connec- 
tion with chemical warfare and for 
other defense purposes, making it 
necessary for the laboratory and tech- 
nical experts to constantly adjust 
formulas in order to keep the trade 
supplied. This work has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished and as a result 
of the intense study given to these 
problems many new and important 
products have been developed. 

Among other things, the paint in- 
dustry was called on to supply the 
United States government with a tre- 
mendous quantity of camouflage 
paints. These paints were made along 
entirely new lines and had much to 
do with the recent important discov- 
eries in the methods of using water- 
in-oil emulsions satisfactorily. 

As a whole paint and varnish man- 
ufacturers have had increases in their 


quers and the tremendous construc- 
tion program in connection with the 
expansion of factories and the build- 
ing of homes for defense workers has 
caused a large demand for our 
products. 

Increased taxes and higher labor 
costs will doubtless interfere with the 
profit showing but the industry is per- 
forming a real service to the country. 


James J. Kerrigan 


Vice-President, Merck & Co. 


A record-breaking—and what was 
the most turbulent—year in our his- 
tory has just closed. Yet, as we look 
back over those hectic months of the 
nation’s first year of World War II, 
the worst of the troubles which 
loomed so large on our horizon then 
have miraculously vanished. 

No doubt 1943 will bring its share 
of problems, but from valuable ex- 
perience gained in 1942, our industry 
is well fortified to face the future, 
not complacently but with confidence 
and a fuller understanding of the de- 
mands of war. 

We are deeply grateful to our cus 
tomers for so admirably withstand- 
ing, with tolerance and patience, the 
strain of the past year’s abnormal de- 
mands, and we are also indebted to 
those government bureaus, especially 
the War Production Board, who so 
sympathetically cooperated at ali 
times in helping to solve industry’s 
wartime difficulties resulting from 
shortages in strategic and vital chem- 
icals. 

We do not look toward the coming 
year with apprehension or alarm. Un- 
like the troubled days of World War 
I, the chemical industry is better pre- 
pared and equipped for production; 
markets are more stable; and this, to- 
gether with the continued wholeheart- 
ed cooperation of all of us, should 
make 1943 the Victory Year. 


W. S. Landis 
Vice-President, 
Company 


The year 1942 has been an eventful 
one in the chemical industry, marking 
particularly the inception of two mo- 
mentous developments the production 
of high-test aviation gasoline, and the 
production of synthetic rubber, both 
on a large scale. While to the chem- 
ist these are essentially routine mat- 
ters, to industry and economics they 
may be more revolutionary than the 
development of a synthetic organic 
chemical industry here in the United 
States following the last war. It is 
not difficult to foresee that abundant 
supply of high-octane fuel will ulti- 
mately bring new designs of internal 
combustion engines and with this 
must follow new designs of airplanes 
and motorcars. The repercussions 
that may follow in distant parts of the 
world of the establishment of a syn- 
thetic rubber industry in this country 
are likely to be so great as to mark an 
historical turning-point in these rub- 
ber producing areas. Just as a loss of 
German foreign markets following 
the last war brought about a new con- 
flict in Europe, so may there be dis- 
turbed situations arising as a corallary 
of this new industry. 

The chemical industry has given an 
excellent account of itself in the past 
year. Our technology seems ade- 
quate to meet all the more important 
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problems. presented. 
raw materials and of manpower now 
seems to be the limiting factors. We 
are overcoming slowly the material 
situation by the use of substitutes, 
but the manpower question, particu- 
larly of trained professional chemists 
and engineers, is not solved so simply. 
Little we can do shortens the span of 
this preparatory training. 

I fee] it is time that the industry 
now begin to think of the future. Any 
moment that can be spared from our 
routine of production to plan for 
meeting the accumulated postwar de- 
mand of the public for goods should 
be devoted to planning. Fortunately 
the chemical industry is inured to 
change because its processes become 
obsolete and new developments arise 
in a continuous fashion. It will be 
probably the first industry ready to 
resume peacetime production to a 
high percentage of its normal capac- 
ity, for it has had much practice in 
change of production program. 

Therefore, the big problem con- 
fronting it is to find out what its cus- 
tomers are going to want. What new 
designs are on their drafting tables, 
and what materials will they ask of 
us? 

The industry and the profession 
face two political problems that must 
be given their most serious atten- 
tion, unfortunately at a time when 
they should be busy with war pro- 
duction. One is the patent situation; 
the other that of nationalized re- 
search. Both have been taken up by 
the radical school of thought, a group 
thoroughly unacquainted with the 
nature of these established institu- 
tions of ours, quite ignorant of their 
influence on national progress and de- 
velopment, and probably upon very 
false idea of mental honesty. This is 
the time when industry and the pro- 
fession should cooperate to the ut- 
most to defeat these vicious projects. 


H. Langdale 
President, American Turpentine 
Farmers Association 


It is, I think, frequently overlooked 
by those living in parts of the coun- 
try distant from the gum turpentine 
belt that ours is an agricultural en- 
terprise. It has, accordingly, been 
beset by many of the ills which agri- 
culture in general has been heir to. 


Of these, of course, this labor 
shortage has been the worst. The 
attraction of turpentine labor into 
higher-paying work on defense proj- 
ects and the induction of large num- 
bers into the armed forces have 
created an acute situation. This I 
may add, has met with our hearty ap- 
proval. When the country needs 
tanks worse than it does turpentine, 
we are for tanks, every time. 

Similarly, the industry has been 
handicapped—as who hasn’t?—by 
shortages in tires, trucks, gasoline, 
and other critical items. Again we are 
in entire accord; we don’t want any 
rubber on a turpentine truck that 
should be on a bomber. 

But all of this has necessarily had 
its effect; the 1943 crop will be sub- 
stantially lower than 1942 levels. The 
recently promulgated purchase (or 
“stockpile”) program announced to 
insure adequate stocks for war needs 
will afford price support for both gum 
turpentine and gum rosin at or slight- 
ly above existing levels. Increased 
demand, coupled with reduced pro- 
duction, may very well carry market 
prices beyond stockpile levels. 

While government-owned stocks of 
turpentine today represent sub- 
stantially larger carryovers than were 
in hand at this time last year, the 
nonproducing season lies immediately 
ahead of us. This may be counted 
on to make healthy inroads on pri- 
vate inventories. 

Persistent talk of utilizing turpen- 
tine in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber has created much speculation, 
many questions, and few answers. 
It is conceivable that the develop- 
ment of such a process could change 
the entire picture almost over night, 
but the industry at large remains 
skeptical. 

In conclusion, I shall do my best 
to summarize the picture as I see it, 
realizing fully the dangers involved 
in making anything like a prediction 
in a world as uncertain as this one 
is at  present:—Production, sub- 
stantially reduced; price levels, slight- 
manufacturer of heavy chemicals and 





Shortages of 
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ly but not radically higher; demand 
(turpentine) fair, (rosin) good. 


August Merz 


President, Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association 


With the prospect of the war con- 
‘tinuing through the year we are en- 
tering, we may expect conditions in 
the synthetic organic chemical indus- 
try to be a continuation and intensifi- 
cation of what we have experienced 
in the year just closed. 

As military demands increased, pro- 
duction for civilian needs was more 
and more restricted. Resort to substi- 
tutes led to restriction of variety of 
products—and sometimes of quality 
as well. 


However, in spite of these handi- 
caps, the necessary changes have not 
resulted in serious net losses to plants, 
— those too narrowly special- 
zed, 


We may well be proud of the tre- 
mendous part played by our industry 
in the war drama, meeting practically 
every demand presented, It is pre- 
pared to carry its share of the load 
and more as coordination with the 
Chemical Division of WPB progresses. 
There is every indication that this 
cooperation will improve with experi- 
ence, 

In view of the great diversity of the 
products of our industry, general 
statements must be qualified. For ex- 
ample, the increased demand for cer- 
tain dyes for military needs, amount- 
ing to many times their normal 
civilian needs., largely restricts civilian 
use, not only of these dyes, but also of 
the other products which might nor- 
mally be substituted. 

It remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent the increased demand on the one 
hand balances the diminished allot- 
ments on the other. 

Often dyes which in themselves find 
no military demand and which might 
be used as substitutes are out of the 
question because some materials re- 
quired for their production are needed 
for other, military uses. 

The production of synthetic me- 
dicinals has increased greatly due to 
the war needs. Old products and par- 
ticularly some of recent invention 
have worked wonders. 


Plastics have forged ahead by leaps 
and bounds in quantity of production 
of the old well-known products, as 
well as of many newly invented va- 
rieties. Great tonnages of materials 
are required for their production 
which in turn creates shortages for 
other manufactures. 

Noncoaltar chemicals were simi- 
larly affected. While the overall pro- 
duction of fundamental intermediates 
reached new highs, their use in some 
fields is so severely curtailed that pro- 
ducers of end-products directed to 
civilian uses are seriously handi- 
capped. 

Special mention must be made of 
synthetic rubber since the vast ton- 
nage required means new plants of 
large capacities to produce necessary 
raw materials. These will require 
much equipment. 

To project any industry from its 
peace basis into a wartime regimenta- 
tion is bound to cause confusion and 
delay. On the whole our industry has 
met its all-out war problems in a well- 
ordered and steadfast manner. It 
should always be remembered that, 
even in all-out war efforts, essential 
civilian needs must be considered. In 
democracies armies are sustained by 
the work and toil of civilians. 

The year ahead will be a repetition 
of 1942;- but no doubt more intense 
and more strenuous. The synthetic 
organic chemical industry stands 
ready to do what may be required 
of it. 


W. J. Murphy 
Vice-President, American Potash & 

Chemical Corporation 

As another year draws to a close, 
the American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation pauses for a moment to 
review the past twelve months of ca- 
pacity operation and gives serious 
thought to the outlook for 1943 and the 
ways and means by which its pro- 
ductive capacity and experienced per- 
sonnel can best serve our country’s 
war effort. 

With total assets in excess of $20,- 
000,000, this corporation is a leading 
the pioneer domestic potash producer. 
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STANDARD SYNTHETICS 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
AROMATICS, FLAVORS, BALSAMS 


* Lemon Oil USP (Boje Brena) 

* Imitation Cassia Oi! * Imitation Bergamot 

* Spanish Rosemary * Spanish Spike Lavender 
* Pine Needle Oil, etc. ete. 


* Orange Oil USP (Baje Brand) 


Samples Submitted Gladly. 
Send Us Your Problems. 


STANDARD SYNTHETICS, Inc. 


119 West 25th Street New York, N. Y. 


Branches :— 
In Chicago - SanFrancisco - Kansas City, Missouri 


GUMS 


TRAGACANTH 
FLAKE ARABIC 





v 


Quince Seed 
Gall Nuts 


v 


D.S. DALLAL 


261 Fifth Avenue New York 


Direct Importer 


IMPORT EXPORT 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 3-0452-0453 
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| Eliminate flow resistance, 
| sediment and specks with 
SPARKLER "ice = FILTERS 


THE IDEAL FILTER FOR COLD CUTS 

_ OR HOT SYNTHETICS _ 
Definitely improves quality of product by removing sediment{in 
containers, and specks on either cold cut Jabel varnishes or hot 
alkyds. No leakage or evaporation. Saves one-half cleaning time. 






Filters for 
ALL LIQUIDS— 
CHEMICALS, OILS, 
WAXES, VARNISHES, 








1 pint to 10,000 G.P.H. 
Free demonstration to progressive companies 


SPARKLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
291 LAKE STREET MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 


SPARKLER FILTERS 






WITH THE HORIZONTAL PLATES 


Phosphorous Red Amorphous 
Phosphorous Sesquisulphide 
Potassium Chlorate 





Calcium Glycerophosphate N.F. 
Calcium Hypophosphite N.F. 
Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Ephedrine Hydrochloride U.S.P. 
Epinephrine Crystals 
Iron Ammonium Citrate U.S.P. 
Sodium Glycerophosphate N.F. 
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Currently producing over 450,000 tons 
of high-grade chemicals per year by 
means of unique processes developed 
at its plant at Trona, California, it is 
believed that over 84 percent of our 
products are going into war production 
or essential civilian use and that of 


this total 35 percent is for direct war | 


use. ; 

Our plant, located on Searles lake, in 
the Mojave desert, a distance of about 
185 miles from Los Angeles, has some 
1,325 employees and operates twenty- 
four hours a day, 365 days a year. 
During 1942, we produced a substantial 
quantity of crude lithium salt, the de- 
mand for which for important war 
uses has been greater than the supply, 
and we will increase our output. Our 
potash production, both agricultural 
and chemical grades, has been at ca- 
pacity to keep abreast of unusual de- 
mands created by the war. Borax and 
boric acid production has also been 
maintained at capacity throughout tne 
year, and the demand for these prod- 
ucts has been approximately equal to 
production despite a very substantial 
decline in requirements of the porce- 
lain enamel industry, many plants of 
which have been converted to manu- 
facture of war products. The pro- 
duction of soda ash and saltcake has 
been forced to the greatest possible 
extent to supply the unusual demand, 
particularly soda ash, for essential war 
uses on the West coast. An increase in 
our production of soda ash is expected 
for the coming year with the current 
completion of a $1,750,000 plant ex- 
pansion this year which was under- 
taken at the request of our govern- 
ment in order to meet the critical 
shortage of this product on the West 
coast. The; relatively new production 
of bromine and bromides has pro- 
gressed rapidly during the past year. 
Recently, we have developed a process 
for recovering tungsten concentrates 
from our plant liquors and have com- 
pleted a pilot plant for its production 
with the intention of subsequently 
building a full-scale plant for the 
manufacture of this currently critical 
material. 

As for 1943, we believe the demand 
for our numerous chemical products 
will continue to require capacity 
operation of our entire plant facilities. 


G. A. Renard 

Executive Secretary - Treasurer, Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents 


Purchasing executives have carried 
much of the load imposed by regula- 
tions on prices and materials; it is 
their responsibility to interpret and 
apply them. They have been in full 
sympathy with the objectives and ef- 
forts of WPB and OPA and have made 
a major contribution to the effective- 
ness of these essential war activities, 
as they have to war production. Those 
responsibilities will become greater 
before there can be any letup, and 
1943 will probably see the peak. 


After ten years high-lighted by re- 
strictions on production, spread the 
work movements, and premiums on 
consumption we have shifted into re- 
verse without stripping the gears— 
that noise was caused by a lot of ques- 
tionnaires! 

Prices have held very well during 
the past year; only the agricultural 
products have advanced to any con- 
siderable degree. That record may 
not hold long now—the productivity of 
labor will decline, and the production 
of goods will be maintained only at 
higher costs. There are other less 
profound reasons for higher prices, 
too. 

Sound purchasing policies and cour- 
age in their application will have 
much to do with the success or failure 
of the postwar plans now beginning to 
get headline consideration. 

Cancellation clauses will get a big 
play now when war news is favorable. 
The services have cancellation clauses 
in long-term contracts—always have 


had—and it would seem fair to 
pass those conditions along where 
necessary. 


Some cancellation clauses now be- 
ing hatched are much on the ridicu- 
lous side; to agree to settle within 
thirty or sixty days any invoice that 
may be presented for partly completed 
parts, material, engineering service 
and development work, etc., etc., is 
somewhat of a blank check. 

Surely everything paid for should 
be delivered to the buyer, and pro- 
vision for inspection of the material 
and work and an examination and 
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agreement on the charges would be 
reasonable. 

Why cancel any contract for stand- 
ard materials? That is the question 
that should have serious consideration. 
If inventory regulations are observed 
and PRP and CMP material alloca- 
tions and schedules are not exceeded 
—will there be much need to worry 
about cancelling contracts? Of course, 
that contention must be based on the 
belief that most companies do plan to 
stay in business. 


Thomas R. Smith 


President, American Association of 


Textile Chemists and Colorists 

The dyestuffs and chemical indus- 
tries came through 1942 in excellent 
shape and handled all requirements 
without any large degree of delay. 
The most outstanding event was the 
setting up by the War Production 
Board of conservation order M-103 
which conserves and restricts vat 
dyes of anthraquinone derivatives. 

This is a perfect example of what 
can be accomplished by a govern- 
mental agency when the proper selec- 
tion of men, qualified by experience 
and ability, are permitted to do the 
job. Dr. Arnold Lippert and his Dye- 
stuff Advisory Board deserve a lot of 
credit for the excellent manner in 
which this order has been adminis- 
tered. 

The year 1943 will probably tax the 
dyestuffs industry to its capacity as 
far as vat colors for cotton are con- 
cerned on account of the increased 
coverage to be specified for the armed 
forces, but there is every reason to 
believe that the requirements will be 
met. 


Ernest T. Trigg 
President, National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association 


Despite the cumulative problems of 
production and distribution resulting 
from the war, the paint, varnish, 
and lacquer industry is in a relatively 
better situation than many other im- 
portant American industries. Not 
only is it in the front rank of sup- 
pliers of those products imperatively 
required by the armed forces and 
supporting agencies of the govern- 
ment, but concurrently with the sup- 
plying of those government require- 
ments, which take precedence over 
everything else, it has been and con- 
tinues to be able to meet civilian 
needs for the protection of civilian 
properties and the critical materials 
which they contain from destruction 
by rot, rust, and decay. The im- 
portance of this service of the paint 
industry to the civilian population as 
an actual war service in itself Has, 
in effect, been recognized by the gov- 
ernment through the Federal Housing 
Administration in this recent state- 
ment:—“Neglect of necessary repairs 
is a direct violation of the Nation’s 
war endeavors.” F.H.A. also has an- 
nounced that “Paint is one of the es- 
sentials for keeping properties in a 
sound and livable condition.” 

This ability to perform dual serv- 
ice contrasts sharply with the sit- 
uation in some other major industries 
whose products are made of materials 
much less plentiful than most of those 
used in the paint industry and who 
do not possess the same factors of 
adaptability to new conditions which 
are found in the paint field. 

The stability and growing strength 
of the paint industry is demonstrated 
in a recent study of the relation of 
paint sales to the national income for 
the period 1909-1941, inclusive, a 
period of thirty-three years. It will 
be noted from the appended tabula- 
tion that the percentage of paint 
sales shows only a slight variation 
from year to year and that the varia- 
tion is definitely an upward trend, 
having jumped from 0.375 percent in 
1909 to 0.647 percent in 1941 (1940 was 
0.588 percent). In making up this 
statement, we went back to 1909 in 
order to antedate the period of the 
first World War. 

If it were not for the short- 
ages of raw materials and con- 
tainers, and threatened shortages of 
manpower and _ transportation —in 
other words, if production .conditions 
were normal, we might be justified in 
assuming that the ratio of paint sales 
to total national income would con- 
tinue about on the same basis as 
shown by the record. I wish to em- 
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phasize at this time, that there is no 
safe basis on which these percentage 
figures can be projected to cover 
1942 and 1943, and that they are not 
presented in any sense as a basis for 
prophecy under wartime conditions. 
However, here are the figures:— 


Paint Industry Sales Versus National 


Income 

1909-1941 inclusive 

National Paint sales 

income Paint sales (percent 

(billion (million of national 

dollars) dollars) income) 
29.3 *110.0 0.375 
30.9 116.1 0.375 
30.5 114.2 40.375 
33.3 125.0 $0.375 
35.2 132.0 70.375 
34.6 *128.2 0.371 
37.4 145.3 +0.388 
47.7 192.8 40.404 
54.8 228.1 70.417 
60.1 257.8 70.429 
67.7 *300.0 0.444 
69.8 320.1 0.459 
52.8 *238.1 0.451 
60.6 298.3 0.493 
70.0 *356.0 0.508 
70.1 372.0 +0.531 
74.8 *414.0 0.554 
76.9 442.5 70.575 
76.4 *457.5 0.598 
80.2 494.0 0.616 
83.4 501.0 0.601 
68.8 402.0 584 
54.4 820.0 0.588 
39.9 234.0 0.587 
42.3 256.0 0.606 
49.4 325.0 0.658 
55.7 384.0 0.689 
64.9 438.0 0.675 
71.4 461.0 0.646 
64.1 382.0 0.595 
70.8 433.0 0.618 
77.2 453.0 0.588 
94.5 611.0 0.647 





Average percentage in paint sales from 
1929 to 1941=0.621. 

The percentages which show over and 
under 0.621 average plus or minus 0.082, 
this represents an average of 5 percent 
variation plus or minus. 


Notes.—The figures for National Income up 
to 1942 were obtained from the Department of 
Commerce; those for 1942 and 1943 are unoffi- 





cial guesses from reliable sources. 
* Estimated=Paint Industry’s value of 
products (from ‘‘Open Door’’ Feb. 9, 1942) 


X.882 average of actual sales of the biannual 
value of product from 1929 to 1939. 


t Determined from chart of percentage of 
paint sales. 

The complete sales record of the 
paint, varnish, and lacquer industry, 
as compiled and reported by the 
Bureau of the Census in its monthly 
reports for the year 1942 is not yet 
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available, but for the first ten months 
of 1942, paint sales were only 3.8 per- 
cent below the first ten months of 
1941, which year, with its aggregate 
sales of over $600,000,000, was the 
greatest in the history of the paint 
industry. Compared with 1929, high- 
est year prior to 1941, total sales for 
the first ten months of 1942 were up 
to 18.1 percent. Currently, it seems 
probable that approximately 60 per- 
cent of the output of the industry is 
going into what is generally recog- 
nized as the war effort, while the re- 
maining 40 percent insofar as it is 
used for the protection of civilian 
property from destruction, also can 
properly be considered as an indirect 
but no less certain support of the na- 
tion’s war endeavors. 


It is only human to center upon 
seemingly adverse factors in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation in wartime 
as a basis for predicting tributary woe 
for everyone concerned. One such ad- 
verse factor in the paint industry is 
the reduced gross profit due to chang- 
ing over to so large a percentage of 
military business. 

On the other hand, while it is 
generally true that a lot of new 
things which people normally would 
spend money for are off the market 
for the duration, that taxes are the 
heaviest in history, that investment in 
war bonds is a patriotic duty, that new 
construction except for defense hous- 
ing has been virtually stopped, and 
that people have to stay at home be- 
cause they cannot travel freely any 
more, this actually sums up to the 
fact that despite the heavy taxes and 
the purchases of bonds, even those 
people whose incomes may not be ip 
creased by war conditions may still 
actually have more ready cash to put 
into maintenance and repair because 
of the other things which they cannot 
buy, than they have ever had before, 
and more opportunity to give attention 
to their property. 

Although there are no figures to 
prove it, it is probably a pretty good 
guess that 85 percent of the average 
paint dealers in normal times are for 
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MANJAK 


“Blackest of asphalts’’—a dense black natural product with 


higher melting point than Gilsonite. 


Used for enamels, 


varnishes, japans, air drying and heat resisting blacks, 


rubber finishes, etc. 


BONE PITCH 
Also known as varnish maker’s BLACK. Used as a toner in 


high grade enamels, japans, varnishes and composition goods. 


STEARINE PITCH 


Cottonseed, animal, vegetable in all consistencies. Guaran- 


teed uniformity of melting point, penetration and color. We 
also rerun, blend and AIR-BLOW pitch to viscosity, acid, 
saponification and iodine specification. 


NATURAL ASPHALTS 


All types from all parts of the world—Barbados, Cuban, 
Egyptian and South American. 


GILSONITE SUPER SELECTS 


M.P. 275°F., low viscosity type, extremely bright, clean, 


mulae wherever possible. 


ALLIED ASPHALT 
217 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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easily mel ed. Also available in ‘‘fines’’ and refined form. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST. Wealso supply for- 
Let us help you with your problem. 
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ACETANILID 
ALLANTOIN 
BROMURAL 
CACODYLATES 
PIPERAZINE TARTRATE 
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SULFAPYRIDINE 


SANTONINE 


HORMONES, oer one 


TUTEUR & CO., Inc. 


60 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


BOwling Green 9-3874 








COALTAR 
BYPRODUCTS 


BENZOL 
TOLUOL 
XYLOL 
PYRIDINES 
PHENOL 
CRESOL 
ALPHA PICOLINE 
SULPHURIC ACID 


* 
CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FTC Activities 
—Continued from page 58 
conspiring to fix prices for sales; A. R. 
Winarick, Inc., New York, and others 
for entering into agreements to re- 
strain competition and fix prices in 
the sale of beauty parlor and barber 
supplies; Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute, Inc., New York, and others for 
following a common course of action 
in setting up preferred classes of 
buyers; Jergens-Woodbury Sales Cor- 
poration, Cincinnati, for allegedly mis- 
representing cosmetics and soap to be 
capable of correcting vitamin de- 
ficiency; Aspironal Company, Atlanta, 
for allegedly misrepresenting a medi- 
cal preparation as an effective remedy 
for the common cold; and in addition 
some fifty other orders to cease and 
esist from false and misleading ad- 
vertisements of medicinal prepara- 
tions and corrective devices and 
cosmetics because of potential dangers 
in their indiscriminate use or in their 
use without the advice of a physician. 


A total of 560 stipulations in which 
individuals, firms, and corporations 
agreed to cease and desist from un- 
lawful practices were accepted by the 
commission. Of these, 219 pertained 
especally to radio and periodical ad- 
vertising matter. In surveying radio 
and periodical advertising the com- 
mission assembled data on 2,638 com- 
modities, of which more than 75 per- 
cent related to food, drugs, devices, 
and cosmetics in the following pro- 
portions:—Human food, 10.6 percent; 
animal food, 2.9 percent; drugs, 44.3 
percent; cosmetics, 15.4 percent; and 
devices, 2.4 percent. 


Marmola Ban Upheld 


The commission had a most suc- 
cessful year in the courts. In thirty- 
seven cases in Federal courts the com- 
mission had its cease and desist or- 
ders set aside in only one case. 
Only one case was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
This involved an order against the 
Raladam Company, Detroit, for mak- 
ing unwarranted claims for “Marmo- 
la” as a weight-reducing agent. The 
commission had lost the case in the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit but on appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
the decision of the lower court was 
reversed anc the validity of the order 
sustained. 

A number of cases were pending 
in the courts at the close of the fiscal 
year, including the following:— 


American Medicinal Products, Inc., 
and others, Los Angeles—Ninth circuit 
(San Francisco), nondisclosure of harm- 
ful potentalities of flesh-reducing com- 
pound. 

Charles of the Ritz Distributors Cor- 
poration, New York—Second circuit 
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(New York), unwarranted claims for 
benefits to be derived from cosmetics. 


John J. Fulton Company, San Fran- 
cisco—Ninth circuit (San Francisco), 
misrepresentation of ‘“Uvursin’” as a 
remedy for diabetes. 

Joan Clair Gelb, now known as Joan 
C. Vaughan, and others, New York— 
Second circuit (New York), misrepre- 
sentation of hair dyes. 


Hiram Carter, Inc., and others, Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, N. Y.—Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
misrepresentation of efficacy of pro- 
prietary medicines. 

Jergens-Woodbury Sales Corporation, 
Cincinnati—Sixth circuit (Cincinnati), 
misrepresentation of geridical proper- 
ties of cold cream and soap. 

Perfume case—Houbigant, Inc., and 
others, New York—Second circuit (New 
York), misrepresentation of domes- 
tically compounded products as im- 
ported. 

Philip R. Park, Inc., Los Angeles— 
Ninth circuit (San Francisco), false 
claims for curative properties of ‘Par- 
kelp Tablets.” 

Pond’s Extract Company, New York— 
Second circuit (New York), misrepre- 
sentation of curative properties of cos- 
metics. 

Post Institute Sales Corporation, New 
York—Second circuit (New York), false 
and misleading advertising of hair and 
scalp preparations. 

Salt Producers Association, Detroit, 
and others—Seventh circuit (Chicago, 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. 


The Sebrone Co., and others, Chi- 
cago—Seventh circuit (Chicago), mis- 
representations, dandruff “cures” and 
deodorants. 


Stanley Laboratories, Inc., and others, 
Portland, Ore.—Ninth circuit (San Fran- 
cisco), misleading advertisements of 
“M. D. Medicated Douche Powder.” 

Warner’s Renowned Remedies Com- 
pany, Minneapolis—Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, mislead- 
ing advertising of products sold for 
feminine hygiene. 


Trade Practice Conferences 


In the field of trade practice con- 
ferences, the work of the commission 
continued, but at a _ slower , pace. 
Rules were promulgated for the fol- 
lowing industries:—Beauty and barber 
equipment and supplies, luggage and 
related products, sun glass, ribbon, 
and rayon and silk dyeing, printing, 
and finishing. 

In the establishment of rules and 
regulations ‘under its trade practice 
conferences procedure, the commis- 
sion has adopted the policy of di- 
recting such activities to the further- 
ance of the war effort. One of the 
new projects undertaken was for the 
establishment of trade practice rules 
concerning the designation of color- 
fastness of all types of textiles in 
order that the consumer might be 
provided with essential information 
relative to the different degrees of 
resistance to fading which the re- 
spective dyestuffs employed will af- 
ford. At the time its annual report 


-surprisingly short time 
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was submitted to Congress these rules 
were still under study by the com- 
mission. 

72d—OPD—Year 


Essential Oils Market 


—Continued from page 91 

shut off by the danger of sinkings by 
German submarines. It became known 
that agents for former shippers even 
tried to get cables through to their 
North African principals, with what 
success it is impossible to state au- 
thoritively. 

But this much is certain. No oils 
from North Africa have yet reached 
the United States, but if and when 
they do, a good market will be found 
for most of the materials. 


Substitutes Sought 

Scarcities of many essential oils led 
to a substantial increase in labora- 
tory research by all of the largest 
houses with well equipped and 
manned laboratories. The search was 
for satisfactory substitutes and in a 
there ap- 
peared on the market a long line of 
substitute products. Not only did the 
laboratories strive to produce prod- 
ucts to meet the temporary emer- 
gency that would disappear when the 
war ended, but they actually ap- 
proached the problem with the in- 
tention of developing products that 
should continue to find a market even 
when peace brought about a return 
of normal supplies of basic oils. 


How successful the laboratories 
may have been in producing prod- 
ucts of permanent place in the essen- 
tial oil field must await on the United 
Nations final victory. But by the 
end of the year there were those who 
were confident that they had products 
that would not disappear with the 
end of the war out which will have 
acquired a permanent place in the 
raw material stocks of many manu- 
facturing consumers. 


Of course, these new products 
found a market because former raw 


materials got constantly scarcer 
throughout the year. And growing 
scarcity was accompanied by rising 


prices mainly in the first quarter of 
the year. For example, the ReE- 
PORTER’S price index on twenty typi- 
cal essential oils began the year at 
278.8. The high point for the year 
331.9, reached in late April. 

And here develops one of the most 
interesting things of the whole year. 
Despite the fact that goods became 
harder and harder to get, from May 
on, the trend of prices was almost con- 
tinuously downward. At the end of the 
year, the essential oil price index was 
down to 255.7 or almost precisely what 
it had been when the year began. 


What was the reason? Without 
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Youcan secure a Raymond Bag in any size, strength, construction... printed 
or plain—a made-to-order bag to meet any merchandising requirement. 
SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS OR PACKING PROBLEMS. 


PASTED BAGS —valve and open mouth ht 
SEWED BAGS —valve and open mouth 


Tough, strong, specially prepared paper supplies reserve 
strength . . . careful inspection and uniform construction 
assure perfect bags .. . more than fifty years’ experience and 
every manufacturing facility assures the highest quality work- 
manship and service—a guarantee of entire satisfaction. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY --- Middletown, Ohio 


RAYMOND 


Maulti-Wall 
PAPER BAGS 


2-3-4-5-6-7-8 of more wall construction 


DUST-PROOF! SIFT-PROOF! ODOR-PROOF! WATER-RESISTANT! 





question it was the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation that had been 
put into force in late April and which 
took March prices as the top limit to 
which prices could go in the future. 
That curb to price inflation—the 
GMPR—had an extremely good ef- 


Essential Oils Prices: 1942 
(100=December 31, 1941) 
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fect on prices—good, at least for the 
manufacturing consumer. As to 
dealers, it often became impossible to 
buy imported goods at a primary mar- 
ket cost that would premit sales at 
the March price base without such 
sales being red ink transactions. 


Prices and Stocks 

One angle of the market not spoken 
of very often emphasized one curi- 
ous feature almost constantly through- 
out the year. This was the tendency 
of some dealers to quote prices even 
on merchandise no longer in their 
inventories. It was common experi- 
ence to find that there was not much 
hesitancy to quote prices as repre- 
sentative of the market even though 
when the subject was pursued fur- 
ther and the quoter was asked “Have 
you anything to sell at that price?” 
and the reply was “Oh No. But that 
is what it should fetch now. We 
have been out of stock for several 
months.” 


Low GMPR Ceilings 


Edicts from the government in Wask- 
ington and affecting essential oil mar- 
ket materials were nowhere near so 
numerous as they were in the drug 
and chemical industries. However, one 
regulation made by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, later the War 
Production Board—its famous M-63 
import control order that went into 
effect on December 28, 1941—did have 
real meaning to the essential oil trade. 
In August, 1942, and as of August 5, 
complete control over the allotment 
of cargo space aboard ships bound for 
the United States was assumed by the 
War Production Board, which issues a 
list of some 500 materials vital to the 
war program and on which the WPB 
established emergency shipping priori- 
ties. 
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Trade Leaders’ Views 


—Continued from page 105, 
maintenance and repair of property. 
In this wartime, the percentage of 
such sales should rise. 

There is no limit by the govern- 
ment upon the amount which may be 
spent for necessary repair and main- 
tenance of property as far as materials 
are available—and paint is available. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion stands ready to insure loans up 
to $2,500 for maintenance and repair, 
and urges that property be protected. 

With such a “green light” from the 
government for the civilian use of 
paint to protect the vast properties of 
the American people, in addition to 
the huge war needs of the government 
itself, the paint industry has sound 
reason to be cheerful, hopeful and 
purposeful in continuing to serve the 
nation with protective coatings in 1943. 


(Curtailment by WPB of the use of 
print paper left us without space 
herein for a number of commentaries 
received from leaders in OPD indus- 
tries. Some of these are printed in 
the regular section of this issue; oth- 
ers wll be printed later, as may be 
possible.—Editor, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter.) 
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We are proud to have helped put the ''E" 
in the MErit awards given many of our 
customers by the Army and Navy. 


FMC has kept scores of production lines 
rolling with the immediate delivery of good 


re-built equipment. 


WE CAN KEEP YOU ROLLING TOO! 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS FROM OUR CURRENT INVENTORY! 
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Broughton Mixers; 1,000 Ib. and 2,000 Ib. 


New and Used Dry Mixers; 100 Ib. to 3,000 Ib. 


40 gal. Pony Mixers; 6-15 gal. and 2-8 gal. 

W. & P. Unjacketed 50 gal. Heavy Duty 
Mixers; 1-150 gal.; 1-250 gal. 

W. & P. Jacketed Vac. Type Heavy Duty 
Mixers; 150 gal. 

Steel Jacketed 1,000 gal. Agitated Tanks or 
Kettles. 

Cast Iron Jacketed and Agitated Vacuum 
Pans; 3’ x 5’ 6”, 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 819-837 E. 


2 


1 


Louisville 6’ x 35’ Steam Tube Dryers. 

Steel Rotary Digester; 6’ x 15’. 

15,000 gal. Steel Storage Tanks; 10’ dia. x 24’ 
long; 3g” shell. 

Leiman and Beach Russ Vacuum Pumps; 
varying capacities. 
Sharples Centrifuge 
Varnish. 

Struthers Wells Triple Effect Evaporator. 
Mogul Auger Type Bag or Drum Packer. 


for Clarification of 


1 475 gal. Duriron Jacketed and Agitated Pro- 
cessing Kettle 


4 Varnish Kettles; 1 200-gal. Copper; 2 240-gal. 
Alum; 1 260-gal. Steel. 


300 gal. Steel, Rubber Lined Tanks. 
Sweetland Filters; No. 7 and No, 10. 

2,000 gal. Steel Jacketed and Agitated Tank. 
Ceramic Stoneware Tanks; 650 gal. 

Rotex Sifters; 40” x 84”; belt driven. 
Buhrstone Lined 6’ x 6’ Pebble Mills. 
Rotary Kilns; 7’6” x 60’; 1%” steel plate. 
Shriver 24” Filter Press 28 Jktd. Plate. 
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SIGN OF THE TIMES! 


This sign has great significance to everybody in 
the food or pharmaceutical field. 

This country has always been health-conscious. 
Never more so than now—and from here on. 

The government’s vast nutritional program not 
only is focusing new interest on the importance of 
vitamins—but calling their importance to the atten- 
tion of millions of people who previously had little 
more than passing acquaintance with them. 

For your needs in either Vitamin B Complex or 
Vitamin D, Standard Brands Incorporated is par- 
ticularly well equipped to serve you. 


It has, for example, been producing Vitamin D 





FLEISCHMANN'S HIGH B YEASTS 


Vitamin Potencies Per Gram as Determined by the Fleischmann Laboratories: 


Type Thiamine Riboflavin 70 micrograms 
200-8 8 2001.U. ( >) j Niacin (nicotinic acid) 600 micrograms 
90-B 90 L.U. { Plas Pyridoxine (Bg) 85 micrograms 
50-B 50 1.U. Pantothenic Acid 200 micrograms 


and all the other known and unidentified members of the Vitamin B Complex 


natural to yeast. 


_—— oo ————— i ————— i —— i —————— i ———— i —————— i —————— 


for 14 years. It can provide it either in the form of 
Irradiated Dry Yeast (an exclusive Standard Brands 
product) or Irradiated or activated Ergosterol 
(viosterol in oil). 

Its yeast extracts provide not just fractions of 
the whole B Complex, but every part—including 
the unidentified factors. In Fleischmann’s High B 
Yeasts and Fleischmann’s Bee-Flex, it can provide 
you with economical, dependable and immediately 
available sources of the B Complex with various 
potencies and ratios of the component factors as 


follows: 


FLEISCHMANN'’S BEE-FLEX TYPE 321 


Vitamin Potencies Per Gram as Determined by the Fleischmann Laboratories: 


Niacin (nicotinic acid) 
Pyridoxine (Bg) 
Pantothenic Acid 


Thiamine (B;) 170 L.U. 
Riboflavin (G) 500 micro-> Plus 


grams 





and all the other known and unidentified members of the Vitamin B Complex 


natural to yeast. 


Also high Vitamin B Complex potency yeast extracts ; and yeast extracts with liver. 


The laboratories of Standard Brands are ready at any time to aid you in the use of these two important vitamin products. 


il 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Pharmaceutical Division 


* 


595 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


_— i ———— i —————— 


500 micrograms 
85 micrograms 
230 micrograms 
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Dyestutts, Textile, and 
Leather Chemicals 


WPBE Restricts Annatto Use to Coloring Food Products by Amended 
Order M-103—Dyestuffs Market in General Shows No 
Change—Import Situation Remains Tight 


Discussion in the market for dyestuffs, textile, and leather chemicals 
over the past week centered largely around conservation order M-103 
as just amended by the War Production Board. The order as amended 
restricts the use of annatto or annatto extracts exclusively to coloring 
food products. Such dyes also are used in the coloring of textiles 
and leather and in the manufacture of pigments. Annatto and annatto 
extracts are imported from Latin America and WPB announces that 
current supplies are only sufficient to meet food requirements. 

The market in general showed little change last week. The import 
situation continued tight and demand was approximately at levels 
recently prevailing. No price movements were noted. 

Tanning materials factors were interested in the announcement by 
WPB that sole leather tanners and converters are required by supple- 
mentary order M-80-f to continue to set aside, during January, 20 per- 
cent of their manufacturers’ type sole leather bend production for 


repair of civilian shoes. 


Conservation order M-265, under which, as 


originally issued in November, cattle hides, goat,. kid, calf, and kip skins 
suitable for the manufacture of garment. leather was restricted to 
military and lend-lease products, has been extended to February 15 


by an amendment. 


Acting to meet a shortage of long staple cotton yarns needed in 
the production of women’s rayon hosiery, WPB has imposed rigid 
controls, through order M-272, over consumption of English-spun 


combed yarns and fabrics, and at 
the same time established machin- 
ery for distribution of specified 
types of British-made cotton rope 
and fabrics needed for military 
and essential civilian purposes. 


Chemicals 


Aluminum Acetate.—No change in 
level of demand. Prices unaltered. 

Ammonia Bichromate. — Supplies 
light. Quotations show no change. 

Antimony Salt—Fair movement of 
material into consuming channels. 
Tone steady. 

Chrome Acetate.—No new develop- 
ments. Price schedules confirmed. 

Potash Bichromate.—Demand con- 
tinues satisfactory. Prices unchanged. 

Soda Bichromate.—Steady call for 
material. No change in market tone. 

Soda Prussiate. — Demand un- 
changed from recent levels. Quota- 
tions show no change. 

Sulfamic Acid.—Market devoid of 
new features. Prices same. 

Zinc Dust. — Material now under 
complete allocation and use control. 


Dyestuffs 


Annatto.—Use of annatto or annatto 
extracts has been restricted exclu- 
sively to coloring food products by 
conservation order M-103 as amended. 


Cochineal.— Material in fair de- 
mand. Prices firm with supplies 
light. 

Fustic—Fair volume of inquiry. 


Quotations show no change. 
Hypernic.—Interest at recent fair 
levels. No movements pricewise. 
Madder, Dutch.—No change in rate 
of activity. Quotations same. 
Turmeric.—Supply condition shows 
no change. Prices confirmed. 


Sizing Materials 


Albumen, Blood.—Supplies of light 
albumen and soluble dried blood at 
satisfactory levels with latter no 
longer under WPB allocation control. 
Price schedules show no change. 

Albumen, Egg.—Government pur- 
chases of dried whole eggs in large 
volume hold egg albumen market 
tight. 

Dextrin, Potato.—No change in level 
of demand. Supplies remain tight. 
Prices unaltered. 

Egg Yolk—Further reduction of 10 
percent in ice cream manufacture 
during January watched with interest 
by factors in egg yolk market. Heavy 
government takings of dried whole 
eggs hold position very tight. No 
movements pricewise. 

Sago Flour. — Offerings 
Quotations show no change. 

Starch, Corn.—Lend-lease shipments 
heavy. Domestic demand good. Mar- 
ket firm. 


limited. 





Price Changes 





Advanced 
None 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
nineteen typical dyestuffs on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week vreek. month. year. 
260.2 260.2 260.2 263.8 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 
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Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation Formed 


—Continued from page 7 
president in charge of sales; G. H. 
Schwartz, controller; C. B. Robinson, 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
the Ford division, and Bert Cremers, 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
the Michigan Alkali division. 


The directors of Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corporation are John B. F. Bacon, 
Ford Ballantyne, E. M. Ford, F. S. 
Ford, J. B. Ford, jr., Milton Knight, 
W. W. Knight, G. P. MacNichol jr., 
J. B. Schlotman and W. F. Torrey. 

The sales departments of both com- 
panies will temporarily maintain their 
separate identities as divisions of Wy- 
andotte Chemicals Corporation. 

The J. B. Ford division will cover 
dairies, laundries, bottlers, metal 
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cleaners, hospitals, institutions, brew- 
ers, railroads and other industries not 
specifically assigned to the Michigan 
Alkali division, and will continue to 
promote the sale of Wyandotte 
cleanser for home use. 


The Michigan Alkali division will 
be responsible for sales in the glass, 
soap, paper, chemicals (carload lots), 
flour mill, rayon, oil refinery, syn- 
thetic rubber, steel, aluminum, coal 
mine and public highway industries. 

The Michigan Alkali Company, 
which is one of the largest producers 
of soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine, 
dry ice, calcium carbonate, bicarbo- 
nate of soda and other chemicals used 
in virtually all industries was estab- 
lished fifty-two years ago. 

The J. B. Ford Company was formed 
in 1898. It has developed into the 
world’s largest manufacturer of spe- 
cialized cleaning materials. 









Refining Co. 
910 Garfield Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Products 


ECC Ls 





For Immediate Delivery 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF TECHNICAL 

EGG PRODUCTS OFFER YOU DOMESTIC AND CHINESE IMPORTED 

ALBUMENS AND EGGS, LIQUID OR DRIED, IN ANY FORM FOR 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE. 


e Always Prompt Deliveries 
* No Shortages 


H. GARTENBERG & CO., Inc. 


412 W. PERSHING ROAD 


Write for Sarmpies and Quotations 


¢ No Shipping Problems 
¢ No Priorities 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Cable Address: “‘GARTEGG”’ 





Tanning Materials 


Chestnut Bark Extracts.—No change 
in level of demand. Prices same. 

Divi-Divi—No new developments. 
Prices steady. 

Hemlock Bark Extract.—Tone un- 
altered. Quotations confirmed. 

Hematine—No change as regards 
level of demand or prices. 

Mangrove Bark.—Position unalter- 
ed. Quotations show no change. 

Myrobalans.—Interest steady. Prices 
unaltered. 

Nutgalls—WPB allocations govern 
transactions. No change pricewise. 

Oakbark.—Material in steady de- 
mand. Quotations unaltered. 

Osage Orange.—Prices steady. No 
new features in market. 

Quebracho Extract.—Supplies at fair 
level. Prices show no change. 
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Rosenthal Co. Marks 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The H. H. Rosenthal Company 
marks, with the new year, twenty- 
five years of business as exporters, 
importers, manufacturers’ distribu- 
tors and commission merchants of a 
complete line of industrial and fine 
chemicals, as well as of oils, waxes 
and botanicals. 

The H. H. Rosenthal Company was 
founded in 1918 by H. H. Rosenthal. 
In 1926 there was a _ consolidation 
with the H. B. Bercow Company, 
which likewise was founded in 1918 
by H. B. Bercow. Representatives 
of the H. H. Rosenthal Company have 
traveled widely in the interests of the 
promotion of their worldwide activi- 
ties. These visits included Europe, 
Central and South America, as well 
as the Far East. 

“Rosie” and “Berky,” as they are 
familiarly known throughout the in- 
dustry, maintain headquarters in 25 
East Twenty-sixth street, this city. 


Current prices on dyestuffs and tanstuffs are given in the alphabeti- 
cal list of prices beginning on page 9 


Dyewood and Tanning Extracts 


Quebrac ne 


att "4 


Hematine 


\yrabo 


Taal 


THE J.s. YOUNG company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 






270 MADISON AVE 


BICHROMATE OF POTASH 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL CO. OF AMERICA 











NEW YORK 
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Over 25 Years 


of Service to 
Manufacturers 


Representing such firms as listed below, offering a line of over 
1500 products, THOMPSON-HAYWARD has expanded its 
service to meet every requirement of manufacturers. Fast 
delivery! 16 conveniently located offices and warehouses! A 
Trained Personnel to advise you ! Laboratory Control to Assure 
Quality! Large Stocks for prompt service! Finest Quality! 













Columbia Chemical Division 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Calcium Chloride, Alkalies 


E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS AND CO. 
Methanol and Ammonia 


KOPPERS COMPANY 
Industrial Solvents, Coal Tar Products 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
Silicates of Soda,jMetso Detergents 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
White Oils, Petrolatums 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Carbon Bisulphide, Carbon Tetrachloride 














SODIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
AMMONIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
MAGNESIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
ZINC SILICO FLUORIDE 
















Write for Complete Details and Prices 








THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2915 SOUTHWEST BLVD. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
103 aww ad AVENUE, a aad YORK, i > Omaha ulsa Dallas 
MURRAY Tree 5-4214-5 -hHicag Coan asks ouston 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Pickup in Interest Recently Noted in Heavy Chemicals Market 


Becomes More Concrete—Demand in Several Directions 
Is Quite Brisk—Tone Is Considerably Improved 


The slight pickup in interest that was noted as 1942 drew to a close 
continued in the market for heavy chemicals last week and what 
formerly was largely nebulous manifested in more concrete form. 


Demand in several directions was quite brisk and there was a very 


much better tone to the market as a whole than recently was the case. 
Such items as chlorine, ammonia, and sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 


acids were moving out in large volume and the call for bleaching 
Alkali factors were interested during 


powder also was very active. 


the week in the approval by the War Production Board of a new order 


governing the production of paper, allowing in some instances in- 


creased production over the present rate. Paper production, as a per- 


centage of six-day capacity, was 60.0 in the week ended December 26, 
according to the American Paper and Pulp Association. This compares 


with 86.8 in the previous week and 79.3 percent a year ago. 


Also of interest to the trade last week was the granting of permission 
by the Board of Economic Warfare for manufacturers to file their 


export prices with the Office of Price Administration instead of sub- 


mitting detailed price explanations on their applications to BEW for 


export licenses. 

A maximum base price of 15c. 
per pound for all secondary alumi- 
num ingot with certain specific 
exceptions has been established by 
OPA through an amendment to its 
price schedule covering aluminum 
scrap and secondary ingot. 


Alumina Hydrate.— Demand light. 
Material under WPB allocation. No 
change in quotations. 


Alum, Soda. — No new features. 
Prices same, 
Ammonia, Anhydrous. — Heavy 


movement to war production plants. 
Tone firm. 

Ammoniac, Sal.—No change in firm 
market position. 

Antimony Oxide.—Undertone steady. 
Transactions governed by WPB al- 
locations. 

Arsenic, White——Tone firm. Level 
of demand unchanged. 

Barium Chlorate-——WPB allocations 
rule transactions. No movements 
pricewise. 

Bauxite——No price fluctuations. Ma- 
terial under WPB allocation order. 

Bleaching Powder.—Active demand. 
Material now being shipped in fiber 
containers. Prices unchanged. 

Calcium Chloride.—Good movement 


of material for Winter uses. Prices 
firm. 
Carbon Tetrachloride. — Essential 


needs heavy with war production con- 
suming large amounts. Prices show 
no change. 

Chlorine.—Movement into war pro- 
duction channels in large volume. 
Production schedules heavy but out- 
put inadequate. WPB allocations rule. 
No change pricewise. 

Chloropicrin.—Material continues in 
tight position with quotations show- 
ing no change. 

Copper Sulphate.—Early buying for 
Spring season in good volume. Price 
schedules unaltered. 

Cryolite—Both natural and syn- 
thetic under WPB allocation control. 
Insecticidal interests calling for larger 
amounts. Tone firm. 

Cyanide-Chloride Mixture. — Call 
fair. Tone steady. 

Feldspar.—Glass industry consum- 
ing offerings in large volume. Prices 
show no change. 


Glauber’s Salt. — Fair movement 
into consuming channels. Quotations 
unaltered. 


Lead Acetate——Consumers’ needs at 
recent levels. Prices show no change. 

Lime.—Demand brisk. Peak ship- 
ping from all plants. Prices firm. 

Manganese Acetate.—Interest spotty. 
Quotations unaltered. 

Nickel Oxide. — WPB allocations 
rule. New features lacking. Prices 
same, 

Paris Green.—New features lacking. 
Demand little changed from recent 
levels. Prices show no change. 

Potash Carbonate. — Demand and 
prices unchanged from levels of past 
few weeks. 

Saltpeter.— Heavy movement into 
war production channels. Moderate 
call from normal users. Tone firm. 

Soda Antimoniate.—Supplies at sat- 
isfactory level. Quotations show no 
change, 


Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty-five typical chemicals on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week month. year. 
170.2 170.2 170.2 168.9 


Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical acids on the basis 
of 100 for August 1, 1914, com- 
pare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year, 
116.0 116.0 116.0 116.0 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 
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Soda Ash.—Substantial takings. Mar- 
ket tone firm. 

Soda, Caustic.—Demand at improved 
level with movement to synthetic rub- 
ber production expected to become 
very heavy. Quotations steady. 

Soda Chlorate. — WPB allocations 
rule. Supply level satisfactory. Prices 
same. 

Zinc Cyanide.—Level of demand un- 
altered. Quotations confirmed. 


Acids 


Abietic—No new features. Prices 
show no change. 
Acetic. — Market tight. Quotations 


unaltered. 

Acetic Anhydride.—Material under 
allocation and market position very 
tight. Prices show no change. 

Hydrofluoric.—No change in supply 
and demand conditions. 

Lactic—No new developments, and 
prices show no change. 

Muriatic—War production consum- 
ing large amounts. Quotations steady. 

Naphthenic.—WPB allocations rule 
transactions. No change as regards 
quotations. 

Nitric—War demand heavy. 
schedules confirmed. 

Sulphuric.—Demand ahead of heavy 
production. Material under WPB al- 
location. Prices show no alterations. 


Price 


Insecticides 


The market for insecticides showed 
no new developments over the past 
week. Demand for the various ma- 
terials was about unchanged and 
prices were unaltered. Quarantine and 
regulations against the white-fringed 
beetle have been revised, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. First 
found in the United States in 1936 in 
the Gulf Coast area, white-fringed 
beetles are potentially serious agri- 
cultural pests of South American 
origin. The larvae or grubs live in 
the soil, where they feed on and de- 
stroy the roots of such important 
food, feed, and fiber crops as peanuts, 
cotton, and corn. While the adult 
beetles are less destructive to crops 
than the grubs, they feed on a great 


Current prices on heavy chemicals are given in the alphabetical list 


of prices beginning on page 9 
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BARIUM PEROXIDE 


BARIUM AND CHEMICALS, Inc., Willoughby, Ohio 
Successors to The J. H. R. Products Co. 











POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 


(Red Prussiate of Potash) 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
271 RUSSELL STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





Faesy & BesthoffFf, Inc. 


22 EAST 40th STREET, 


My 


ated 
E 


NEW YORK CITY. CABLE: TRUFABEST 


“ELECTROPHOS” 


A superior quality of triple superphosphate 
of over 48% available P,O,. 


LEMENTAL YELLOW PHOSPHORUS of very high quality 
produced by electric furnace reduction of phosphate rock 
from our own mines. Shipments in drums, either solid or 
wedges. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID— 75% Pure Food Grade. An acid made 
from our own high quality electric furnace phosphorus. 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK e NICHOLS, FLORIDA 


chemicals 


IBROMIDES 


SODIUM POTASSIUM 
AMMONIUM 
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METOL 


Sole Licensee Registered Trade Mark 
TANNIC ACID y U.S.P. and Technical 


GALLIC ACID, u.s.p. and Technicat 
ZINSSER & Co., Inc., HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 


GEORGE F. SMITH 
CRESYLIC ACID | HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 








Victor Chemicals Enlist 
FOR THE DURATION 


Phosphorus and phosphorus compounds, in which we have specialized for 
over forty years, play a vital role in the defense of our country. We ask 
your indulgence should you find us unable to supply you as promptly 
as usual during the emergency. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















BUY 


Aenyae WAR BONDS 
y md) 


| 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WIS 


MODESTO. CALIF 


Invest More Than 10% 
of Your Salary 





quo On 
1 


FOR MANUFACTURERS ONLY 


A TECHNICAL SALES ORGANIZATION COVERING 
THE MEXICAN CHEMICAL MARKET 
| FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


Re ee yea at CL 


Member of American Chemical Society 
American Pharmaceutical Association STEEL PLATES - bY f PRI 
American Association for the Advancement of Science ORITIES 
Le Edificio La Nacional — Mexico, D. F. Exceptional lot used Galvanized Plates 
| Branches: Monterrey, N.L., Guadalajara, Jal., Merida, Yuc. 100 TONS — to ¥-inch THICKNESS 


PITTSBERG CHEMICAL CO. 


3100 EAST 26TH STREET, VERNON, CALIF. 





Now Representing 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY : Excellent Quality — ‘‘Good as New’’ 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY — ALSO — 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS Large Stocks of Reconditioned Plates Carried at all times — 


SODIUM SILICO 
FLUORIDE 


PRYuDUCT OF 


U.S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION TENESSEE’ CORPORATION 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


W. B. LAWSON, INC. 


Subsidiary of Ferro EnameljCorporation 
SAL ESEAGENT © UNION COMMERCE BUILDING © CLEVELAND, OHIO 


No Pits — No Holes — No Corrosion — No Attachments 


HARRY HARRIS & COMPANY 
33 PASSAIC AVENUE KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
Mz! New York Phone: REctor 2-0411 New Jersey Phone: KEarny 2-6240 
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CARBON BISULPHIDE 


BORIC ACID + CARBON TETRACHLORIDE e¢ BORAX 
TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE «+ SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
SILICON TETRACHLORIDE «+ CREAM OF TARTAR 
SULPHURIC ACID «+ CAUSTIC SODA + WHITING 
TARTARIC ACID e¢ LIQUID CHLORINE + SULPHUR 
SODIUM HYDROSULPHIDE + CARBON BISULPHIDE 
TEXTILE STRIPPER »* TARTAR EMETIC 


Se ea 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHICAGO, ILL 
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variety of plants and cause some 
damage. 

Federal and State quarantines are 
enforced to prevent spread of the pest 
to other States and to uninfested parts 
of the States in which the beetle has 
been found. The area regulated by 
the quarantine has been extended to 
include parts of North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi in which in- 
festations of the beetle have been 
found since the quarantine regulations 
were last revised. 

Calcium Arsenate.—Material in ac- 
tive demand. No change in quotations. 

Lead Arsenate.—Takings light. No 
change pricewise. 

Nicotine Sulphate——Supplies at sat- 
isfactory level. Prices same, 

Paradichlorobenzene.—Supplies con- 
sidered sufficient for essential agri- 
cultural needs. No change in quota- 


tions. 
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ODT Revises 
Carloading Rules 


—Continued from page 3 
end, two tiers high, covering the entire 
floor space of the car. 

Ammonium chloride—(a) In barrels, 
shall be loaded, each container placed on 
end, two tiers high, covering the entire 
floor space of the car; (b) in paper bags, 
shall be loaded to a weight not less than 
80,000 pounds; (c) in burlap bags, shall 
be loaded three tiers in height, covering 
the entire floor space of the car. 

Calcium chloride (other than liquid)— 
(a) In drums, barrels, or casks, 500 
pounds or more gross weight, shall be 
loaded, each container placed on end, in 
one tier covering the entire floor space 
of the car; (b) in bags, shall be loaded 
to a weight not less than 80,000 pounds. 

Caustic soda (dry), and bleaching pow- 
der—(a) In drums, barrels, or casks, 500 
pounds or more gross weight, shall be 
loaded, each container placed on end, in 
one tier covering the entire floor space 
of the car; (b) in drums, barrels, or 
casks, less than 500 pounds gross weight, 
shall be loaded each container placed on 
end, in two tiers covering the entire 
floor space of the car. 

Lye (concentrated) and _  lye-based 
cleaning compounds shall be loaded to 
a weight not less than 50,000 pounds. 

Paradichlorobenzene—In barrels, shall 
be loaded to a weight not less than 50,- 
000 pounds. 

Potassium Carbonate: (a) In barrels of 
approximately 400 pounds gross weight 
each, shall be loaded to a weight not less 
than 70,000 pounds; (b) In barrels of 
approximately 450 pounds gross weight 
each, shall be loaded to a weight not less 
than 80,000 pounds; (c) In drums, barrels, 
or casks, exceeding 500. pounds gross 
weight each, shall be loaded each con- 
tainer placed on end, in one tier cover- 
ing the entire floor space of the car. 

Potash: In paper containers, shall be 
loaded to a weight not less than 80,000 
pounds. 

Sal Soda: In packages, shall be loaded 
to a weight not less than 55,000 pounds. 

Silicate of Soda (dry): (a) In barrels, 
shall be loaded each container on end, 
two tiers high, covering the entire floor 
space of the car; (b) In cloth or paper 
bags, shall be loaded four tiers high cov- 
ering the entire floor space of the car. 

Soda Bicarbonate: In packages, shall 
be loaded to a weight not less than 45,000 
pounds. 

Chemicals (Not otherwise named here- 
in): (a) In boxed carboys, shall be load- 
ed not less than three tiers in height, 
with four carboys across the width of 
the car floor the entire length of the 
car, three carboys on the second tier 
across the width of the car and along its 
entire length, and two carboys on the 
third tier across the width of the car 
and along its entire length, subject to 
1.C.C. regulations on specific commodi- 
ties; (b) In drums, barrels or casks, 500 
pounds or more in weight each, shall be 
loaded, each package placed on end, in 
one tier covering the entire floor space 
of the car. 


Containers: 


Cans: Loose, other than as described 
in Rule 40, Section 5, Paragraphs A, B, 
and C, Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion No. 15, R. C. Fyfe’s ICC No. 28, 
supplements thereto and reissues thereof, 
shall be loaded to an elevation not less 
than eight feet from the floor of the 
car, being loaded in each end up to the 
doorway, and held in place by bulk- 
heads, the space between the bulkheads 
to be utilized for stowing the ends and 
covers of the cans. 

Glass: Bottles, jars and packing 
glasses (other than those manufactured 
from opal glass), in barrels, boxes and 
crates, shall be loaded to an elevation 
not less than seven feet from the floor 
of the car, covering the entire floor space 
of the car; 

(b) Jars manufactured from opal 
glass, in barrels, boxes, or crates, shall 
be loaded to a weight not less than 
60,000 pounds; 
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(c) Bottles and jars, loose in the car, 
sha!l be loaded to an elevation not less 
than five feet from the floor of the car, 
covering the entire floor space of the 
car. 


Glass 

(a) Flat, plate, window and laminated 
shall be loaded to a weight not less than 
70,000 pounds; rough, rolled, wired, and 
polished, wired shall be loaded to a 
weight not less than 60.000 pounds. 


Gypsum Products 


Mixed car load shall be loaded to a 
weight not less than 70,000 pounds. 


Lime 

(a) In containers, shall be loaded to a 
weight not less than 70,000 pounds; (b) 
in bulk, in a closed freight car, shall be 
loaded to a weight not less than 80,000 
pounds, 


Limestone 


Ground or pulverized, in containers, 
shall be loaded to a weight not less than 
80,000 pounds. 


Liquids, Pastes and Semi-Liquids 


(Straight or mixed car-load shipments) 
in wooden barrels or metal drums of not 
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less than 40 gallons capacity each, shall 
be loaded each barrel or drum placed on 
end, in one tier covering the floor space 
of the car. 


Paints, Varnishes, and Lacquers 


(Including water paint, putty, roof 
coating, buffing compound, liquid or 
paste polish and wax) in straight or 
mixed car loads, shall be loaded to a 
weight not less than 60,000 pounds, in 
which may be included not to exceed 
30,000 pounds of raw materials entering 
into such products, accessories, and re- 
lated products. 


Rosin and Ester Gum 


(Straight or mixed car-load shipments) 
(a) in drums or barrels, shall be loaded, 
each drum or barrel placed on end, in a 
tier, covering the entire floor space of 
the car; (b) in bags, shall be loaded 
eight tiers high, each tier to be the same 
length and width as the floor space of 
the car. 

Roofing Materials 

(Straight or mixed car-load shipments) 
prepared, and composition, including as- 
phalt and asbestos shingle, shall be load- 
ed to a weight not less than 60,000 
pounds. 


Salt 


In containers, shall be loaded to a 
weight not less than 60,000 pounds. 


Turpentine and Pine Oil 


(Straight or mixed car-load shipments) 
in cans, or bottles, packed in fibreboard 
boxes, shall be loaded to a weight not 
less than 40,000 pounds. 
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Fairfield Distillery Control 
Acquired by McK.& R. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., has ac- 
quired the controlling interest of 
Fairfield Distillery, Inc. The distil- 


lery,.whgz:h is located at Bardstown, 
Ky., owns warehouses with a capacity 
of 90,000 barrels, a complete bottling 
plant and a _ substantial amount of 
bourbon whiskey. Its operations will 
be continued under the same experi- 
enced management, directed by S. 
Lewis Guthrie, who will remain as 
president. The distillery is engaged 
in the manufacture of alcohol for gov- 
ernment use. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Every where 
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R.E. Wilson Receives 
Perkin Medal 


—Continued from page 7 

ing the presentation to him of the 
1943 Perkin Medal of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 

The medal was awarded to Dr. 
Wilson for outstanding industrial re- 
search studies at a joint meeting of 
the Society, the New York Section of 
the American Chemical Society, the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, the Electrochemical Society 
and the Societe de, Chimie Indus- 
trielle at the Hotel Commodore. 


Dr. Wilson is the inventor or co- 
inventor of ninety patents in a va- 
riety of fields. His research studies 
have dealt with the flow of fluid, 
oiliness, corrosion, motor fuel vola- 
tility, cracking and many other oil 
refining processes. His industrial con- 
tributors have been mainly in the 
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fields of petroleum cracking, lubri- 
cation and adaptation of chemical 
engineering principles to the oil in- 
dustry. 
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CMP B Products List 
Comprises 500 Groups 


—Continued from page 3 

of materials from the claimant agency 
or agencies under whose programs 
they are operating. B producers, on 
the other hand, will receive their al- 
lotments from the appropriate indus- 
try divisions of the War Production 
Board. 


Provision has been made to ex- 
pedite certain programs by designat- 
ing specified B items as class A prod- 
ucts. The items on the B list, under 
the heading “Aircraft Equipment and 
Components (Air Borne Only),” pro- 
cured by the Navy Bureau of Ord- 
nance of the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, have been designated A prod- 
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ucts. Manufacturers are being no- 
tified of this fact by contracting of- 
ficers. 
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BEW Necessity Certificate 


List Broadened 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Applications for licenses for the ex- 
portation to the Other American Re- 
publics of the commodities listed be- 
low are to be accompanied by Certi- 
cate of Necessity or evidence there- 
of. Subsequent applications for these 
products covered by the original 
certificate need only refer to that 
certificate number. These certificates 
are procured by the importer from 
the designated agency in the country 
of destination under the procedure 
outlined in the current Comprehensive 
Schedule. For further details con- 
cerning Certificates of Necessity, the 
applicant is referred to the Compre- 
hensive Schedule and Current Export 
Bulletin No. 59. Among the products 





CHEMICAL SERVANT EXTRAORDINARY 


In a century and a half of industrial 
development chlorine has become one 
of man’s most useful chemical servants. 
Its first commercial application was 
made in 1799 by Charles Tennant, 
who manufactured bleaching powder 
for textile manufacturers. 

In 1800 Tennant produced a few tons 
of bleaching powder. Today chemical 
plants in America are turning out well 
over a million tons of chlorine—much 
of which has been drafted for wartime 
military and industrial effort. 

Penn Salt pioneered in the produc- 
tion of liquid chlorine, being first to 


? ENN SALT 


possibilities. 


manufacture it in commercial quanti- 
ties. The first tank car of this essential 
chemical was shipped from our 
Wyandotte, Michigan, works in 1909. 
Our operations have continued to 
expand since that time until today our 
Wyandotte and Tacoma works are 
among the largest chlorine producers 
in the United States. 

As a result of our increased produc- 
tion of chlorine for today’s wartime 
uses, we are able to look forward to 
the promise of even greater peacetime 


aU 


1S THE KEYSTONE 
Bee tae 8 





Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Offices: New York + Chicago + St. Louis + Pittsburgh + Wyandotte » Tacoma 
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Executive Sales Manager 





W. I. Galliher has been appointed as 
executive sales manager of the Colum- 
bia Chemical Division of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. Mr. 
Galliher, formerly director of sales, 
succeeds Eli Winkler, who is retained 
in the capacity of executive consult- 
ant. Mr. Galliher will maintain his of- 
fice in the Grant building, Pittsburgh. 


on the list coming within the field 
covered by the KEPORTER are:— 


Acetic acid, acetone, aluminum, am- 
monium sulphate, anhydrous ammonia, 
anilin oil, anilin salts, lead arsenate, 
calcium arsenate, paris green, white 
arsenic, synthetic ascorbic acid, aspirin. 

Babbitt metal, bauxite, calcium hypo- 
chloride, chlorine of lime, chlorine, citric 
acid, copper and copper base alloys, cop- 
per sulphate, cotton pulp, cresols, 
xylenols and cresylic acid, cryolite, 
dibutyl phthalate. 

Ferrochromium, ferromanganese, fer- 
rotungsten, formaldehyde, glycerin, 
graphite, hexamethylenetetramine. 

Lead, mercury, methanol, molybdenum 
content of ferromolybdenum, naphtha- 
lene, neatsfoot oil, nickel, monel metals 
and nickel alloys, phenol, phosphorus, 
phthalic anhydride. 

Alkyd synthetic resins, casein plastics, 
cellulose acetate plastics, cellulose 
nitrate plastics, urea synthetic resins, 
and other resins. 

Platinum and allied metals, potash 
salts, potassium chlorate, potassium per- 
manganate, red squill, reclaimed rubber, 
rubber manufactures, whether such 
manufactures contain crude, reclaimed, 
or synthetic rubber. 

Strontium chemicals, tin, toluol, tung- 
sten metal, vanadium content of fer- 
rovanadium. 
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Fuel Oil Rationing 


For Industry Simplified 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Simplification of the method of ra- 
tioning light grades of fuel oil used by 
utilities and other industries for pur- 
poses other than heating, which will 
eliminate the necessity of handling 
large numbers of coupons, was an- 
nounced January 4 by the Office of 
Price Administration. Henceforth, in- 
dustrial plants which use on an aver- 
age of 100,000 gallons or more of dis- 
tillate oil per month may reqpest their 
local War Price and Rationing Board 
to issue their allotments on delivery 
receipts (OPA form R-1125) instead of 
coupons. This new procedure, con- 
tained in amendment No. 20 to the fuel 
oil rationing regulations, is effective 
January 8. 
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DPC Authorizes Plant 
Facilities Increase 


Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
has announced that Defense Plant 
Corporation, RFC subsidiary, has au- 
thorized:— 


Execution of a contract with Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana to provide plant 
facilities in Illinois at a cost in excess of 
$13,000,000; Siboney Distilling Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., to provide equip- 
ment in a plant at a cost in excess of 
$450,000; Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville, Ky., to provide additional 
plant facilities at a cost in excess of 
$1,500,000, resulting in an overall com- 
mitment in excess of $4,500,000; Indiana 
Standard, Siboney and Reynolds Metals 
Company will operate these facilities, 
title remaining in Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration. 
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TORTURE 


“NAN kraft paper take it on the chin? How 
§ rough a handling will the container 
stand? That’s what this Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. testing drum finds out. 

Newly designed kraft paper packages and 
containers have to prove through this and 
other tests that they can replace those for- 
merly made of scarce metal, burlap and other 
materials...materials no longer available for 
commercial use. 

Just how well America’s abundant kraft 
paper resources help manufacturers fill this 
need in our wartime economy is indicated by 
the fact that now kraft is serving in thousands 
of different uses! 
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WITH MULTI-WALL CONSTRUCTION, 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation offers highly 
efficient methods of packaging and shipping 
agricultural, chemical, fertilizer, food and 
rock products...affords a decided weight and 


space-saving advantage. 


IN THE FIELD OF WAR PACKAGING, 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation is able to 
make kraft papers resistant to oil, grease and 
water, super-strong, non-scuff, flavor-sealing, 
fold-enduring, and eye-appealing...is able to 
make kraft containers that have one, or ALL 
of these important advantages. 
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Whatever your wartime container 
or package problem... 


no matter how difficult it may 
seem...consult 


UNION BAG 
& PAPER corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KRAFT PAPER—THE SERVICE UNIFORM OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
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Exports Appeal 
Procedure Revised 


OPD Washington Bureau 

The Office of Exports of the Board 
of Economic Warfare has revised the 
procedures for handling of appeals 
from (1) rejection of applications for 
export licenses, (2), the rejection of 
applications for extension of export 
licenses, (3) revocation of export li- 
censes, and (4) assignment of ship- 
ping priority ratings. 

At the same time it established an 
appeals committee composed of three 
members, one from the operations 
branch, transportation branch and 
country programs branch, to adminis- 
ter the new plan. 


72d—OPD—Year 
Color Standard Discussed 


American Standards Association is 
distributing a reprint of an article 
from a recent issue of its house or- 
gan, in which was discussed the new 
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war standard for specification and de- 
scription of color. The new standard 
is said to simplify ordering and 
matching colors. Copies of the re- 
print may be obtained at the office 
of the association, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. 
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Soda Chlorate Supply 


For Weedkilling Ample 


OPD Washington Bureau 


Chlorate of soda will be available 
for weed eradication in 1943 in quan- 
tities sufficient to care for major needs 
without rigid State quotas, it was an- 
nounced jointly January 8 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the War 
Production Board. The material will 
be distributed in the regular commer- 
cial channels as equitably as possible, 
according to the demand and need, the 
Office for Agricultural War Relations 
of the department advises. 


Since the supply is not yet equal to 
the demand, the material is still sub- 
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ject to allocation by the War Produc- 
tion Board, but the department makes 
it clear that the situation is easier 
than a year ago and that, barring un- 
foreseen contingencies, there will be 
a comfortable quantity for use. 

State and local authorities responsi- 
ble for the purchase of chlorate are 
asked to take steps to see that orders 
are placed in an orderly and regular 
manner, since there is no occasion for 
premature buying or for hoarding. 
Reasonable notification of intention to 
order is recommended as a means to 
assist manufacturers in arranging de- 
liveries. 

Licenses obtained from the United 
States Bureau of Mines for purchase 
and use of chlorate of soda are on 
an annual basis and must be renewed 
or obtained in 1943. This can be done 
through the local explosives licensing 
agent in each county, usually located 
at the county seat, 

Prices of chlorate of soda, covered 
by maximum price regulations of the 
Office of Price Administration, will 
remain the same as last year. 





TAM Zircon crucibles are finding wide application for 
various high temperature applications up to 3500° in 
non-ferrous melting such as aluminum, platinum, etc. 
These Zircon crucibles not only resist various acid and 
alloy reactions, but due to the straight line expansion 
coefficient of Zircon, exhibit exceptionally good heat 
shock properties. Refractory bonds consisting of other 
compounds are not necessary in the manufacture of 
TAM Zircon crucibles thereby assuring the user of a 
pure Zircon product. 





TAM small crucibles and shapes of semi-vitreous Zirco- 
nium oxide are manufactured for use in quartz fusions 
and high temperature applications up to 4500° F. 


TITANIUM 


ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


















An experienced staff of field engineers, located in vari- 
ous parts of the country, are available for consultations 
without obligation. Write. 


TAM PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


Zircon bricks, special shapes and crucibles... Zircon in- 
sulating refractories...Zircon ramming mixes, cements 
and grog...Zircon milled and granular... Electrically 
Fused Zirconium Oxide Refractories... Electrically Fused 
Zirconium Oxide cements and ramming mixes... Elec- 
trically Fused Zirconium Oxide in various mesh sizes. 









FOR VICTORY 
Buy 
U. S. War 
Bonds and 
Stamps 
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Quinine Order 


Is Amended 


OPD Washington Bureau 

Quinine conservation order M-131 
was amended January 9 by WPB to 
further conserve uses of quinine and 
other derivatives of cinchona bark 
for direct anti-malarial purposes. 

The amendment eliminates provi- 
sions of the original order which al- 
lowed the use of quinine in the manu- 
facture of quinine urea hydrochlor- 
ide and quinine hydrochloride and 
urethane, 

It can now be used only for the 
manufacture of totaquin and the fol- 
lowing quinine salts:—Sulphate, hy- 
drochloride, and dihydrochloride. In 
addition to requirements that quinine 
is to be used only for antimalarial, 
the amended order requires that it be 
used in only ampule form uncombined 
with ingredients other than necessary 
solvent and preservatives, or in pow- 
der, or 5-grain tablets, or 5-grain 
capsule form uncombined with in- 
gredients other than necessary fillers 
and excipients. 
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Alkanolamines Allocated 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Alkanolamines were put under di- 
rect allocation January 9 by WPB in 
order M-275. These are defined as 
monoethanolamine, diethanolamine, 
and triethanolamine. 

The reason for allocating these 
products is the need to divert certain 
quantities from the production of un- 
essential civilian products, such as 
polishes and waxes, to direct war use 
in the refining of petroleum products, 
and to assure quantities for use as 
intermediates in the manufacture of 
essential pharmaceuticals and medi- 


cinals. 
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Butadiene M-Order 
Is Modified 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Delivery restrictions of orders 
M-178, M-170, and M-153 were modi- 
fied January 9 by WPB to permit 
manufacturers of butadiene, styrene 
and acrylonitrile to ship small amounts 
of these materials to customers over 
and above their quota and allotments. 
Under the amendment the producer 
is allowed to deliver each month on 
small orders one-fourth of 1 percent 
of the amount of the material he is 
specifically authorized to deliver un- 
der the allocation restrictions. 
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N.Y. Paint Production 
Club Names Committees 
Creation and application of resin- 
ous and emulsified oil paints were 
the principal subjects elucidated and 
discussed at the first monthly meet- 
ing in 1943 of the New York Paint & 
Varnish Production Club, held in the 
clubrooms, this city, January 7. 
Preceding the delivery of the ad- 
dresses on these newly devised paint 
products, standing committees for the 
ensuing year were appointed by the 
club’s president, John A. Murphy, 
Standard Varnish Works. These com- 
mittees and their chairmen, thus 
named, were:—Membership, Charles 
R. Bragdon, Interchemical Corpora- 
tion; nominations, Ernest A. Stoppel, 
Ballentine & Co.; technical, Robert 
J. Moore, of the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion;. dramatic, Ralph Everett, Key- 


stone Varnish Works; publicity, 
Charles Milizia, North Jersey Paint 
Company. 


Amendments to the club’s constitu- 
tion, calling for a report on the an- 
nual audit of its books at the No- 
vember, instead of the October meet- 
ing, as hitherto, were adopted unani- 
mously. 

Dr. George Stutz, director of re- 
search for New Jersey Zinc Company, 
delivered the address and started dis- 
cussion on “Interior Resin and Oil 
Emulsion Paints.” J. Zaphier, man- 
ager of research, Strook & Witten- 
berg, gave a treatise on the “Syn- 
thetic Resin Future,” which he es- 
pecially emphasized action of phenol 
resins on oils. 
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Arthur Goldman, formerly New 
York sales representative for the 
Standard Synthetics, Inc., who is an 
ensign in the navy, is laid up with 
an attack of grippe in Cuba, where 
he is stationed. 
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Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
Materials 


Inventory-Taking Reveals Need for Replenishment of Depleted 
Stocks—Buying Movement Starts New Year Auspiciously— 
OPA Issues Long-Awaited Varnish Gum Price List 


With the completion of inventory taking in most lines, new orders 
calling for deliveries in 30, 60 and 90 days are being placed at the prices 
prevailing at the turn of the year in several departments of the paint, 
varnish and lacquer materials market by manufacturers of finished 
products engaged in building up depleted stocks in preparation for a 
sizable revival of painting operations this coming Spring. Although 
thus launched auspiciously, this buying movement by normal con- 
sumers has not yet gained much momentum or volume, but may well 
be said to constitute a fairly satisfactory beginning of the 1943 season. 

Meanwhile, there has been no waning of war material business. On 
the contrary, additional contracts continue to be awarded to successful 
bidders on Army, Navy and other federal government proposals and 
operations on these scores still make up more than half the current 
transactions. Greatest activity is noted in pigments, especially in zinc 
oxides, lithopone and titanium, with litharge and other lead oxides 
figuring to an only slightly lesser degree in the current sales. Colors 
keep moving fairly well, although somewhat draggy in spots. 

New interest has been aroused in varnish gums by the action of the 
Office of Price Administration in issuing a long-awaited revised sched- 
ule of prices for virtually all of these gums, designated as Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 297, dealing with natural resins. While the new 
price schedule shows no material change from that originally estab- 
lished December 31, 1941, when OPA requested the importers and other 
dealers to refrain from marking up their quotations from the levels of 
December 5, 1941, in recognition of increasing difficulties in getting 
mueh of this material out of the South Pacific. As most of the con- 
cerns @igaged in this business readily agreed to conform to this re- 
quest and to have their price ceilings fixed by the subsequently issued 
General Maximum Price Regulation of May 11, prices of these gums 
have remained ever since then at the highs of last March. 

WPB’s ban on the use of soybean and peanut oils in paint making, 
réported in detail elsewhere in this issue, has exerted an unsettling 
influence in some quarters of the paint mixing trade, but it is hoped 
that this order will eventually be modified materially. 

Virtually the only other development of general interest among 
government bureau orders issued 
within the past week has been the 
continuance of the complete allo- 
cation regulation of aluminum 


Price Changes 


paints, pigments, and liquids, AGvenced 
scheduled to expire at the end of Rosin, gum, Ic. coe per 100 Ibe. 
1942. This order, designated as Turpentine, gum, %c. per gal. 
supplementary order M-1-g, has Reduced 

None 


been extended indefinitely. 
Metallic Lead and Zinc 


Though WPB has extended the 
operation of its original order regu- 
lating shipments and deliveries of 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
ten typical paint and varnish 
materials on the basis of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 


lead, just as it was about to expire at lows:— 

the turn of the year, this action has Last Prev. Last Rest 

not resulted in any tightening of re- week. week. month. year, 
140.2 140.2 140.2 139.3 


leases of stocks to the paint trade, 
which continue very liberal and 
wholly adequate to the needs of this 
industry. Oxidizers and other manu- 
facturers of lead pigments are experi- 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


encing no difficulty in obtaining all 
the pig lead they require. Zinc slabs 
continue in sufficient supply to satisfy 
the requirements of zinc oxide and 
sulphide makers, although not offered 
as freely as metallic lead. 

Lead. — Prevailing spot prices at 
New York, St. Louis and London for 
the period from January 2 to January 
8, inclusive, were as follows:— 

——_— Pigs— 


a, 


Spot, 








London. 
rm Per pound ——~ --Per ton- 
New York. St. Louis, sé ¢ 
Saturday .. .$0.0650 $0.0635 Oye és : 
Monday .... .O® d 5 
Tuesday .... .0650 -0635 
Wednesday... .0650 .0635 
Thursday ... .0650 -0635 
Friday ..... 0650 -0635 


* London exchange closed. 

Zinc. — Prevailing spot prices at 
New York, East St. Louis and London 
for the period from January 2 to Janu- 
ary 8, inclusive, were as follows:— 





Lead Titanate——Fair buying inter- 
est manifested. Supplies sufficient for 
current requirements. 


Litharge. — Moving in increasing 
volume. Stocks being steadily re- 
duced. 


Lithopone.—A rising wave of buy- 
ing is enlivening market. Stocks still 
sizable but being steadily lowered. 

Orange Mineral. — Routine move- 
ment noted. 

Red Lead.—lIn fairly active demand. 
Supplies continue ample but are be- 
ing constantly reduced. 

Titanium Dioxide. — Shipments 
growing larger daily. Those for De- 
cember reported to have run far 
ahead of records for previous months 
in concluding half of 1942. 


White Lead.—Continues in fair re- 


eieteaiieasin hier senhcerschaceleiinie quest. Stocks still ample and prices 
Spot, unchanged, 
London s s . 
——Per pound——— -Per ton—~ Zinc Oxide. — Buying movement 
New York. E. St. Louis. =£ 8. 4. gaining momentum in American proc- 
Setuatey -< SOS oe As ess oxides as rubber reclaimers con- 
Tuesday .... .0866 0625 tinue to enter market to fill their re- 
Wednesday... .0866 0825 * . _ 
Thureday ... .0866 0825 quirements. Supplies still adequate. 
Friday ..... .0866 .0825 
—_—_— . 
* London exchange closed. Fillers and Extenders 
Pi t Asbestos.—A moderate demand con- 
igments tinues to be noted. Supplies of both 


Canadian and domestic grades still 


Blue Lead.—Continues in moderate 
fair-sized. 


request. Stocks still adequate. 


Current prices on paint, varnish and lacquer materials are given in 
the alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 9 
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EMERGENCY RATIONS. 





Photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
Every soldier knows that his emergency ration is not a banquet — but he 
still carries it — through thick and thin, and when he needs it — boy — it 
does a swell job of filling in. 

We know our Paranol 4142 and Paranol V— are not the ultimate in 
synthetic resins — but — you can get them without priority — and they 
do a swell job of filling in. 

Samples of resin and suggested formulae are offered as well as the 
services of our technical staff for your convenience. 
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IS NOT ALL THE 
SAME TO CALCO 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


@ Calco’s annual consumption of Sulphur tops 
thirty million pounds. None of it rates less than 
99% real Sulphur. But for our purposes of dye 
and acid production, we have specifications 
for five distinct types. They range from bright 
to dark yellow in color. For certain needs, 
sizable vitreous lumps are most suitable. For 
others only a powder form of carefully con- 
trolled fineness meets Calco standards. Mois- 
ture, ash and solubility characteristics are 
checked to within narrow limits. 


Taking such cave with the simplest or com- 
monest of raw materials has always been a 
fundamental safeguard of the quality of Calco 
dyestuffs, intermediates and other chemicals. 
Today’s demands on all Industry make it even 
more important. Being sure every step is right 
saves time, lost motion all along the line and 
conserves natural resources. 





end 
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IF “ALTERNATE” PRODUCTS 
Cause ODOR PROBLEMS 
This May Be The Solution! 











If substitute or alternate materials are causing odor problems 
in your products—there may be a ready, economical solution 
at Givaudan. It will pay you to investigate. 


For years we have been working out “‘counter-irritants’’— com- 
pounds which effectively mask or deodorize offensive odors. These 
compounds, used in minute quantities, have been 
found remarkably effective. 


Paint, rubber, ink, leather, textile, and other in- 
dustries have been -served by Givaudan in the 
solution of their odor problems. Write us today— 
outlining your problem. We will be glad to submit 
recommendations based on our experience. 


INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 


WES! Sane SIREET; BREW FORK, Mark 













TO BURN OFF 


Ayes 


FAILURE 





TO SCRAPE 


With the passage of time the paint film 






finally fails by a mild chalking. The surface 






remains always smooth for repainting. 


Save FROM PAINT FAILURE 
Save TIME IN REPAINTING 


STOP CHECKING AND CRACKING AS WELL 
AS NEED OF SCRAPING AND BURNING OFF 








The tiny invisible Mica flakes lie flat and 
laminated in the vehicle...producing a 
reinforcing action...which stops check- 


“Just What We’ve ing and cracking. 
Been Looking For!” 


“Joe, have you seen the revised Glyptal FILM REINFORCEMENT 
in War Service Catalog? It’s really got 
everything. Complete, up-to-the-minute MOISTURE RESISTANCE 
data and specifications. I’m going to keep Ow A BETTER ADHESION 


this one, but you can get yours by writing 
to Section M131-35, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department, General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.” 


GENERAL (§§) ELECTRIC 
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420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Barytes.—A fair buying interest is 
shown. Stocks ample. 


Charcoal.—Situation still of routine 
character, Supplies adequate. 


China Clay. — Buying movement 
limited to relatively small takings of 
paper coaters and paint trade. Stocks 
holding out well. Latest arrivals at 
Philadelphia have included 2,216 tons. 


Diatomaceous Earth.—Continues in 
limited request. Supplies normal. 


Fuller’s Earth—In fair inquiry. 
Stocks of sizable proportions. 


Graphite—Continues in moderate 
demand. Supplies ample. 


Gypsum.—Production showing slight 
contraction, due to diversion of many 
miners to war service and other occu- 
pations, but stocks are still fair-sized. 
Buying interest continues to grow. 


Mica.—Business showing some im- 
provement. Supplies of paint grades 
adequate. 

Whiting. — In moderate request. 
Stocks still of satisfactory proportions. 


Dry Colors 


Aluminum Colors. — WPB has ex- 
tended indefinitely its Order M-l-g, 
whereby it has kept auminum pig- 
ments and luminum paint and liquids 
under complete allocation control 
since last March. This order would 
have expired at the end of 1942, but 
it has now been continued by the 
issuance of a supplementary order 
bearing the same designation as the 
original. 

Alkali Blue——Continues in fair re- 
quest. Stocks only fair-sized. 

Bone Blacks.—Still moving steadily 
into cousuming channels at unaltered 
prices. 

Chrome Colors.—In increasing de- 
mand, with largest movement shown 
in chrome oxide and zinc yellow, 
but with fair-sized takings also noted 
in chrome green and chrome yellow. 
Prices firmly maintained throughout 
the list. 

Carbon Blacks.—A steadily improv- 
ing buying interest noted in all de- 
scriptions with rubber reclaimers and 
manufacturers of synthetic rubber 
foremost among the purchasers. Paint 
trade takings, however, are still fall- 
ing far short of the goals anticipated 
a year ago. 

Lithol Toners.—A routine move- 
ment still characterizes these colors. 
Supplies meager. Tone strong. 

Mercuric Oxides. — A slow but 
steady movement into consuming 
channels continues to be reported. 
Stocks still ample. 


Ochers.—In fair inquiry. Supplies 
adequate. 
Vermilions.—Business in this list 


continues of merely routine charac- 
ter. Stocks still sufficient for cur- 
rent needs. 


Lacquer Materials 


Acetone.—Government demand for 
material continues good. Prices under 
individual OPA ceiling. 

Butyl Alcohol.—Supply scarce. WPB 
allocation order governs transactions. 
Quotations under individual OPA ceil- 
ing. 

Cellulose Acetate.—War needs heavy. 
Prices show no change. 

Dibutyl Phthalate——Position unal- 
tered. Supplies tight. Quotations 
same. 

Tricresy] Phosphate-—WPB alloca- 
tions rule. Production in heavy vol- 
ume. Position tight with prices very 
firm. 


Naval Stores 


Quiet conditions prevailed much of 
the time in Southern and local mar- 
kets for navel stores last week, the at- 
titude of many consumers of rosin and 
turpentine still being a waiting one, 
pending further developments at 
Washington regarding the govern- 
ment’s stockpile purchasing operations 
during the new calendar year. The 
tone in primary centers remained 
firm, however, reflecting the favorable 
sentiment created by the recent an- 
nouncement of stockpile prices to be 
paid during the current year. Al- 
though transactions last week were 
generally small, the indications point 
to a steady movement into consuming 
channels and in such circumstances an 
expansion in business in the open mar- 
ket is expected as the year advances, 
especially in the case of rosin. Mean- 
time operations in the woods continue 
to shrink and not a little uncertainty 
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exists regarding the outlook for pro- 
duction during the coming naval stores 
season, 


Turpentine—The local market was 
quiet last week, but the prevailing 
tone was firm in company with de- 
velopments in the South where the 
trend was upward at times. 


Savannah, Jan. 8.—Following is a rec- 
ord of the rosin market for the week:— 


-——Barrels———~. 

-—Gallons—, Re- Ship- On 

Cents. Sales. ceipts. ments. hand. 
Saturday*.. .. a2 eee ove 
Monday - 68% 5,250 122 ees 27,854 
Tuesday .. 638% 1,800 112 197 27,769 
Wednesday. 64 1,350 33 14 27,758 
Thursday... .64 3,050 50 67 27,855 
Friday ... .64 1,400 15 3 27,867 





* Not trading. 


Jacksonville, 
21,552 barrels. 


Chicago—January 8 
Turpentine quiet. Five drum lots, 76c. 
per gallon; five wood barrels, 81c.; single 

drums, 79c.: single barrels, 84c. 


London, Jan. 8—Turpentine, 87c. per 
cwt. 

Rosin.—Changes in local rosin quo- 
tations were generally narrow and the 
tone of the market was regarded as 
firm. There was no broadening of 
trade, purchases generally being lim- 
ited to small lots, 


Savannah, Jan. 8.—Following is a rec- 
ord of the rosin market for the week:— 
Price per unit—Low of range quoted— 

*Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

RB . «+» $3.08 $3.08 $3.08 $3.08 
D ‘ ‘ 3.21 3.17 3.17 3.18 


Jan. 8.—Turpentine stock, 













ier 3.36 3.33 3.33 3.34 3.33 
F 66% 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.41 3.43 
G 3.42 3.42 3.43 3.50 3.46 
H 3.47 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.52 
I 3.50 3.50 3.57 3.60 3.62 
Kk 3.62 3.65 3.67 3.70 3.72 
M ‘ 3.70 3.72 3.74 83.74 3.77 
a oo» ae 77 3.77 3.77 3.82 
WG 3.80 3.82 3.82 3.82 3.90 
ww = San 3.85 3.87 3.87 3.90 3.90 
x <e6e. eve 3.85 3.87 3.87 3.90 3.90 
Barrels —— 

Sales as 345 248 196 77 160 
Receipts 142 312 108 198 62 
Shipments whe ee 19 no 102 
Stocks 94,290 

* No trading. 

Jacksonville, Jan. 8.—Rosin stock, 


169,771 barrels. 


Chicago—January 8 

Rosin quiet. Five-drum lots, B grade, 

$4.39 per 100 pounds net; G, $4.74; M, 
$4.90: W.W., $5.11. 

London, Jan. 8.—Rosin, 33s. 


per cwt. 


Other Naval Stores 


Pine Oil.—Output continued to move 
steadily into consuming channels on 
contracts. Spot stocks below normal. 


Pitch—Local trade fairly active. 
Spot stocks light. Contract movement 
steady. 

Rosin Oil.—Demand for moderate 
quantities fairly active. Market firm 
with basic material. 


Shellac 


Although it is impossible to write 
much of a report concerning business 
in genuine shellac—government con- 
trols, regulations, priorities, and the 
like prevent—it is possible to say 
something about the importance of 
shellac substitutes at this juncture. 
Since civilian use of shellac is out for 
the duration, civilians are forced to 
investigate substitutes or go without 
anything. Behind the production of 
excellent substitutes is growing a 
powerful sales effort by practically 
every first-line shellac house in the 
country. The products now available 
are capable of doing a good job in 
subbing for the unobtainable shellac 
of India. He who used shellac in the 
past can do nothing better than in- 
vestigate what the market now holds 
in the way of substitutes. 


Synthetic Resins 


With phenolic and phenolic alkyd 
resins and other raw materials under 
complete allocation control, opera- 
tions in the synthetic resins, in which 
these materials are used as chief in- 
gredients, are being slowed down 
considerably. But the increasing use 
by the manufacturers of these ‘artifi- 
cial resins of many recently devised 
substitutes is compensating in large 
measure for the falling-off in these 
directions, Hence the volume of busi- 
ness in the substitute resins, emanat- 
ing from the paint and plastics, in- 
dustries is being maintained in fairly 
sizable proportions. Prices of some of 
the alkyd resins have recently been 
marked up considerably. 


Chlorinated Rubber.—This material 
continues so cramped by restrictions 
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IN THE BATTLE 
OF PRODUCTION ... 


PICCOLYT 


oJ 
Where your wartime production calls for low-cost, readily 
available resin—let PICCOLYTE prove its versatility. 
PICCOLYTE not only costs less per pound, but ofters a com- 
bination of desirable properties heretofore not available in 
one resin. These include: low specific gravity (0.98); read- 
ily soluble in low-cost naphthas; chemically inert; compatible 
with waxes and other resins; resists acids, alkalies, brine, al- 
cohol; is thermoplastic, unsaponifiable, pale in color and non- 
yellowing. Available in various melting points. 
A free sample for testing awaits your request 
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Chrome Greens 

Chrome Yellows 

Toluidine Reds 
Para Reds Iron Blues 







Cadmium Colors 
Lake Colors 
Ultramarine Blue 


KENTUCKY COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


incorporated 
General Office and Works 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Offices and Agents 
in Principal Cities 


Distillers of 
Coal Tar Products 
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Cc. J. OSBORN CO., 132 Nassau Street, New York 
Established 1889 


on its production and use that about 
the only transactions now being re- 


ported in it are those representing 
the movement of small stocks still 
on hand. 


Ester Gum.—Output is still restrict- 
ed, but the demand continues brisk 
and prices are weli maintained. 


Driers 


Stearates and palmitates continue to 
move steadily into consuming chan- 
nels. There is also a fair business in 
linoresinates and other substitutes for 
the strictly allocated naphthanates. 


My 


HORN, JEFFERYS & CO. 


» 
nil 


<a 
2 
oF.) ae AVAL rakes 


** Available in Flakes’’ 


XIDES =: 








CHARLES B. CHRYSTAL CO., Inc. 


18 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK - 


KAOLIN 
BENTONITE 
WHITING 


PRECIP. CHALK 
EARTH COLORS 


BONE ASH 


JERSEY CITY 


MANGANESE 
ANTIMONY 
TERRA ALBA 
QUARTZ 
DIATOMACEOUS 
EARTH 


Established 45 Years 


Stocks at 
eo NEW YORK 
e CHICAGO 
e ST. LOUIS 
@ PHILADELPHIA 
e DALLAS 
o@ MEMPHIS 
e@ SHAWNEE, OKLA. 
@ LOS ANGELES 
oe SAN FRANCISCO 


ALUMI 


ZINC STEARATE - 
BARIUM STEARATE 


CALCIUM STEARATE 


NUM STEARATE 


MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


BLDG.9. BUSH TERMINAL — BROOKLYN. 





N.Y: 
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Varnish Gums 


Asphaltum.—A steady buying move- 
ment continues to be noted in most 
descriptions. Prices firmly held 
throughout the list. 

Copals.—The most interesting de- 
velopment in this market within the 
past week has been the issuance by 
OPA of the long-awaited official price 
list, described as Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 297, covering both un- 
sorted and sorted grades of this gum 
as well as Damars, Kauris and several 
other kinds of natural resins. As ex- 
pected, this order has fixed the price 
levels on all these gums at those of 
December 5, 1941. It has also em- 
braced the eleven grades sorted lo- 
cally from unsorted arrivals, desig- 
nated as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The prices 
thus reaffirmed by OPA, after a care- 
ful study of conditions, apply to car- 
load sales in original packages made 
ex-dock or ex-warehouse at the point 
of entry. On sales made f.o.b. sell- 
er’s shipping point, loading and trans- 
portation charges from the port of 
entry to seller’s shipping point may 
be added. Also, any increases in war 
risk insurance and ocean freight, 
above the rates prevailing on Decem- 
ber 5, 1941, may be added to these 
prices. 

Kauri—OPA’s Regulation No. 297 
takes cognizance of the gradings of 
this gum under the general descrip- 
tions of “white,” “brown” and “bush,” 
although the two first-mentioned 
grades are in only light supply here 
and bush is virtually the only gum 
in this group which is now in fairly 
large supply in the East. 


Glues and Binders 


In the continued lack of action by 
OPA toward establishing a _ single 
price ceiling, producers of domestic 
casein continue holding their steadily 
diminishing output and stocks at the 
individual ceiling levels provided for 
under the terms of Conservation Or- 
der 280 which range from 19 cents to 
21 cents for the 20-30 mesh grade. 
Production of the domestic material 
has been greatly diminished within 
the last few weeks and the market 
would normally tend to stiffen if there 
were any pronounced demand from 
consumers, chief among which are the 
paper coaters and plastic paint trade. 
But the takings of these and other 
consumers continue relatively small. 
Stocks of Argentine casein have 
reached huge proportions in Buenos 
Aires but, despite the relatively low 
quotation of 9 cents per pound, cost 
and freight, now being made for this 
material, it is not possible to get it 
into the United States because of the 
government’s refusal to grant import 
permits. 

Glue.—With the supply of raw ma- 


StS TRADE MARK GUARANTEES QUALITY 


GROUND CLAY 


TAINTOR TRADING CO.), Inc. 
NEW YORK, N Y 








MINERAL PIGMENTS 


Meeting Specifications of the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Federal 
Specifications Board, Panama Canal, & other Government Agencies. - 


For Protective Coatings, Ceeiiees: and other 
essential requirements of the Victory Program. 





CK. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 
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terials proving wholly inadequate for 
contantiy increasing requiremenis, 
hide glues continue to exhibit great 
strength, especially as the demand is 
far outstripping current output and 
stocks. Bone glues, though still fair- 
ly active, are not as eagerly sought for 
as hide glues. 

72d—OPD—Year 


Hempseed Production 


Expanded by D. of A. 


OPD Washington Bureau 

A program for the production of 
50,000 acres of hempseed in 1943, 
compared with 36,000 acres in 1942, 
was announced January 7 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The seed 
will be purchased at $10 per bushel 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, compared with $8 per bushel in 
1942. The higher price this season 
takes into consideration producers’ 
experience in 1942, when costs were 
higher, yields were smaller, and re- 
turns to farmers were smaller than 
had been expected when contracts 
with growers were signed last spring. 

The 1942 production of hempseed 
is estimated at less than 300,000 bush- 
els. The crop was reduced by ex- 
tremely unfavorable weather at har- 
vest time. Yields averaged little 
more than eight bushels to the acre, 
compared with an expected average 
of 10 bushels or better. 

The program announced last Fall 
also called for the construction of 
seventy-one hemp mills for process- 
ing the 1943 crop of hemp fiber. Of- 
ficials believe now that it will be nec- 
essary to build between forty and 
forty-five of these plants to process 
the crop from approximately 200,000 
acres. 

72d—OPD—Year 


Reichhold Chemicals 
Opens Office in Radio City 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., which 
recently expanded the capacity and 
personnel of its plant in Elizabeth, 
N. J., opened a new office in this city, 
January 4, in the RCA building at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. E. A. Terray, as- 
sistant treasurer, is manager of the 
new office, handling all correspon- 
dence, records and other details of 
the routine of selling and buying for 
the Elizabeth plant and Eastern mar- 
keting areas. 

The export division, headed by F. 
A. Jolles, has also been moved into 
the RCA building office and made a 
part of Mr. Terray’s organization. 

Several changes in executive posts 
at the Elizabeth plant have also been 
announced by P. L. Swisher, vice- 
president of the company. Dr. C. A. 
Knauss, vice-president in charge of 
defense activities, has also been made 
vice-president in charge of Eastern 
technical service and developments. 
R. T. Urich has been made assistant 
manager of the company’s Eastern 
technical service and development 
and will also continue to oversee 
technical sales service on pigments. 
Warren Rossin has been appointed 
manager, and T. P. Brown, director 
of research, for the company’s Eastern 
service laboratory. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Krebs Pigments Now 
Du Pont Pigments Dept. 
Effective December 31, the Krebs 
Pigment & Color Corporation, which 
has been a wholly owned subsidiary 
ot E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, for the past eight years, 
is dissolved. In the future, its func- 
tions will be carried on by pigments 
department of the duPont company. 
This change of name involves no 
change in the personnel of the sales, 
manufacturing or research divisions, 
nor will there be any change in the 
management of policies. The same or- 
ganization will continue to serve con- 
sumers of white and colored pigments 
in the same manner as heretofore. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Thornhill Transferred 

W. S. Thornhill has been transferred 
from the laboratories department of 
the Shell Development Company. in 
Emeryville, Calif., to the New York 
office. He will be engaged in market 
development work. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Buy War Bonds—You’re Not 
Giving—You’re Investing! 
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Washington Talks 
It Over 


—Continued from page 5 

sary. It might be a buyer’s market, 
he says, but lots of people don’t know 
what they can buy except through 
contact with the salesman. 


The crack in the door opened up 
by OPA is not very wide. Salesmen 
in the East are not to receive the 
extra ration because of the acute gas- 
oline shortage in this area. And only 
those in the other sections are to 
benefit who are selling materials or 
equipment needed by war industries 
or essential civilian industries, includ- 
ing health supplies. Even this helps. 


Banking Rations 


OPA is going to put its ration- 
banking plan in operation on a nation- 
wide scale just as soon as it can 
familiarize the banks with the details 
and mechanics of the program—in 
about thfee or four weeks, officials 
hope. 

The plan was recently tested in 
upstate New York and proved suc- 
cessful, although some kinks about 
compensating the banks for the extra 
work involved still remain to be 
ironed out. The program will permit 
merchants to open ration coupon ac- 
counts at the banks where they do 
their other business so as to save 
time and inconvenience in redeeming 


customer coupons for replacement 
stocks. Not yet is coffee to be kept 
in banks. 


Steel and More Steel 


Although there are definite indica- 
tions that steel production in the 
United States this year will be double 
the output of the Axis, WPB is show- 
ing no signs of letting up on curtail- 
ment orders to conserve the metal 
for war uses. 

Even the very smallest amounts of 
steel going into civilian production 
are being ordered diverted to war. 
Recent examples are orders calling 
for an end to the manufacture of desk 
pencil sharpeners and _ corkscrews. 
Others will follow, although officials 
are beginning now to scrape the bot- 
tom of the barrel. 

It is estimated that Germany, Italy 
and Japan have a capacity to produce 
steel of about 50,000,000 tons. United 
States production already has reached 
89,000,000 tons and will go up to 97,- 
000,000 tons by midyear. 


Dehydrated Liquid Liver .. --- 


Agricultural department chemists 
have developed a method of dehy- 
drating liver, reducing it to a fine 
brown powder to save shipping space 
and also to make it possible to pre- 
serve the product indefinitely. Here- 
tofore it has been possible to send 
liver abroad or even to the domestic 
market only in a frozen state, but 
now it can join the growing ranks of 
products of being converted to a dry 
form to conserve shipping and stor- 
age space. 

What the chemists do is to reduce 
the liver to a complete liquid by ten- 
derizing it with papain. When the 
liquid has been Yormed, the water, 
constituting about 80 percent of the 
volume, is taken out, leaving the dry 
powder. 

The process, the chemists say, de- 
stroys none of the food value of the 
liver, which is rich in iron, copper, 
and important vitamins. 


Individual Profits Tax 


An excess profits tax applied to the 
incomes of individuals may yet be- 
come an actuality. When Mr. Roose- 
velt proposed such a tax back in 1940, 
the congressional tax experts said it 
couldn’t be done; it couldn’t be made 
to work, and besides, higher sur- 
taxes would do the same job. 

But Congress and the rest of the 
government are about at the end of 
the rope insofar as continuing along 
with the orthodox methods of taxa- 
tion, and anything that looks like it 
might produce some new revenue 
looks good to them. Therefore, Mr. 
Roosevelt's original suggestion is be- 
ing revived and Congress is going to 
give it a good look to see if it does 
have merit. 

The way it would work, apparently 
is that some year or period of years 
in the past would be selected as a 
base and all income received, by in- 
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dividuals above that received during 
the base period would be considered 
excess profits and so taxed. 


72d—OPD—Year 
Gregg with Nuodex Co. 


Nuodex Products Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has appointed George W. 
Gregg in charge of technical service 
in the East, with headquarters in 
Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Gregg has been 
identified with the paint, varnish and 
lacquer industry for seventeen years, 
having formerly been assistant di- 
rector of the synthetic research and 
development laboratory of Ault & 
Wiborg in Cincinnati, Ohio; director 
of the industrial laboratory of the 
Vita Var Corporation, Newark, N. J.; 
and more recently as technical di- 
rector and general plant manager for 
Thompson & Co., Oakmont, Pa. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, paint 
manufacturer, this city, has reached 
an agreement with Montgomery Ward 
to list and handle selected Devoe 
first-grade consumer products. 





8 reasons 
why most interior 
water-thinned paints 
contain zinc sulfide pigments 


1 EASY MIXING .. . No difficulty in manufacturing. Zinc sulfide pigments 
incorporate easily. No prolonged mixing or grinding. Smoother paints—fewer 


agglomerates. 


2 HIGH HIDING... The nature of the vehicle in paints of this type en- 
hances the hiding value of zinc sulfide pigments. 


3 UNIFORMITY . . . Uniform plant batches of paint obtained with uniform 
New Jersey Zinc pigments. 
4 GOOD PACKAGING. . . .Witha properly formulated emulsion, zinc sul- 


fide pigments are stable in the package and stand alternate heating and freezing. 


5 SERVICEABLE FILMS... Zinc sulfide pigments do not hinder the 


binder from coalescing to form well-knit films. Makes for good washability. 


6 GOOD COLOR... Zinc sulfide pigments produce whites which com- 
pare favorably with other paints in your line. An excellent base for clear, 


bright tints. 


7 EASE OF APPLICATION .. . Paints made with zinc sulfide pigments 


stay with the brush and work easily. 


8 LOW COST... All the above factors, plus high value per dollar of 
pigment involved, give economical paint for manufacturer and user. 


Our Technical Service Division will be glad to discuss 
Sormulations and to send samples of pigments upon request. 
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Paint, Varnish, Lacquer Sales for 1942 


Sales of paint, varnish, lacquer and fillers, stated in dollar values, for 
each month and for the entire year 1942, with those for December partly esti- 
mated, as reported by 680 establishments to the Bureau of Census, shows a 
grand total of $534,354,211. Details of sales for each month reported by these 
establishments and total for 1941 and 1940 follow:— 










































































‘ -—Classified sales reported by 580 establishments— Unclassified 
Total sales 





Trade sales Sales re- 

reported by of paint. -————— Industrial sales—--————,_ ported by 

680 estab- varnish, and Paint and 100 estab- 

1942. lishments. lacquer. Total. varnish. Lacquer. lishments. 
January ....... $47,044,491 $22,842,005 $19,190,138 $13,825,151 $5,364,987 $5,012,348 
February ...... 45,175,827 22,126,413 17,618,656 12,742,490 4,876,166 5,430,758 
Maron ..0cscsve 48,070,117 23,718,650 18,897,968 13,929,484 4,968,484 5,453,499 
APU scctvcseie 50,530,225 25,839,940 19,009,421 14,348,955 4,660,466 5,680,864 
MEA cscccccsecs 49,204, 268 26,000,489 18,140,194 13,692,283 4,447,911 5,063,585 
FORO cssdencics 43,981,828 22,430,391 17,082,263 12,669,482 4,412,781 4,469,174 
TOY wccceccsse 2,220,566 20,813,396 17,173,192 12,734,267 4,438,925 4,233,978 
August ....... 41,105,740 20,187,334 16,748,036 12,077,079 4,670,957 4,170,370 
September ..... 43,027,934 20,539,579 17,242,815 12,582,672 4,660,143 5,245,540 
October 44,121,665 21,279,899 17,906,344 13,202,985 4,703,359 4,985,422 
November ..... 38,121,550 18,094, 233 16,220,583 11,758,522 4,462,061 3,806,734 
*December .... 41,750,000 20,450,000 17,250,000 12,575,000 4,500,000 4,415,000 
Total, 1942... .$534,.354,211 $264,322,329 $211,479,610 156,138,370 $56,166,240 57,917,272 
1941 total...... 555,398,819 276,168,508 227,400,363 162,632,021 64,768,342 51,829,948 
1940 total...... 412,515,812 214,155,268 159,965,142 111,718,366 18,216,776 38,395,402 





* Partly estimated. 
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Obituaries 
Dr. George W. Carver 


Dr. George Washington Carver, re- 
nowned negro agricultural chemist, 
died January 5 in Tuskegee, Ala. He 
had been in failing health for several 
months. 

The son of Southern slaves, Dr. 
Carver’s exact age was unknown. His 
interest in agricultural and botany de- 
veloped early in life, and in further- 
ance of these interests he worked his 
way through Iowa State College. He 
received his bachelor’s degree from 
the college in 1894, and his master’s 
degree in 1896. 

Dr. Carver thereafter remained at 
Iowa for a short while, when Booker 
T. Washington persuaded him to be- 
come professor of agriculture at 
Tuskegee Institute. His association 
with Tuskegee lasted more than forty- 
one years, until his death. 

Prominent in Dr. Carver’s accom- 
plishments were his successful ex- 
periments with cotton, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, and clay. Among honors he 
received for his work were the 1939 
Roosevelt Medal, and a bronze plaque 
from the International Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicians in 1940. Burial was in 
Tuskegee Cemetery. 


Dr. James Ives 

Dr. James E. Ives, retired chief 
physicist for the United States Public 
Service, died January 2 in Washing- 
ton. He was seventy-seven years old. 

Dr. Ives visited nearly every large 
city in the country between 1927 and 
1933, measuring the amount of sun- 
light which was lost because of 
smoky atmosphere, and especially the 
loss in the ultra-violet rays, which are 
helpful in the prevention of rickets. 
The Public Health Bulletin in which 
he published his findings was studied 
by health officials in many States in 
framing measures to diminish the 
smoke nuisance. 


Dr. Julius Jungmann 

Dr. Julius Jungmann, physician and 
chemist, who was president of the 
American Fluoride Corporation, died 
in this city, December 31. He was 
ninety years of age. 

Dr. Jungmann was born in Phila- 
delphia and was graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University in 1895. He also 
held degrees from the Sorbonne in 
Paris, the Universities of Heidelberg 
and California. 

Surviving is a daughter. 


Ernest Bizzozero, since 1925 a tech- 
nical adviser and sales representative 
with E. F. King & Co., died recently 
as a result of injuries he sustained in 
the Boston night club, Cocoanut 
Grove, fire. He was forty years of age. 


F. D. Chester, author of several 
books on bacteriology and a former 
worker in the plant pathology depart- 
ment of the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens, died January 1. He was eighty- 
one years of age. 


Allison Collings, formerly affiliated 
with the Standard Oil Company of 
Kentucky, of which his late father 
was president for many years, died 
January 3. He was sixty-five years of 
age. 

72d—OPD—Year 


Cellulose Film 


Restrictions Tightened 
OPD Washington Bureau 


Further restrictions in the use of 
cellulose film were made January 4 
by the Director General for Opera- 
tions through the issuance of limita- 
tion order L-20 as amended. Among 
the principal changes made through 
the order as amended: 


With various exceptions as given in 
the order, no one is allowed to use 
cellophane or similar transparent mate- 
rial for packaging, sealing or manufac- 
ture of a given list of products which 
includes insecticides and rodenticides, 
tea, spices, peppers and condiments. 

Cellophane and similar transparent 
films are allowed as a metal replacement 
for collapsible tubes for toothpaste, in- 
dustrial oils and greases, and putty and 


paint. 
Cellulose caps and bands are allowed 
as a metal top replacement to serve as 


the primary closure for liquids and 
paste soaps, industrial oils and greases, 
bottled foods, and putty and paint. 
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Enterprise Paint 


Marks 50 Years 


The Enterprise Paint Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, has issued in 
observance of its fiftieth anniversary 
a pocket-sized booklet tracing the his- 
tory of the concern from the time of 
its establishment in Chicago in 1893. 
The booklet, which is artistically de- 
signed, is dedicated to the employees 
of the company now serving in the 
armed forces. A photograph of the 
late S. L. Sulzberger, founder, ap- 
pears on the inside front cover. Mr. 
Sulzberger died in 1930. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Copolymer Corp. to Run 


DPC Rubber Project 
OPD Washington Bureau 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
has announced that Rubber Reserve 
Company has made a contract with 
the Copolymer Corporation to operate 
a new government-owned synthetic 


and technical details. 
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W'! want you to know ta 
Peele melt tan 27am OE an OT ; 


PITANOX-RC-HT X (rutile calcium pigment 

high tinting) because it is quite the finest 
composite pigment for interior sTetRyi (AAAS 
have produced. Its special contribution is high 
vloss, added to all the advantages which have 
made TITANOX-RC-HT so popular during 
the past year in the formulating of interior coat 
ings of exceptional hiding at low-volume cost 

You will be pleased with the results you 
obtain from this new member of the TITANOX 
family, and we will be glad to send you samples 





OIL, 


rubber plant to be built in Louisiana 
by Defense Plant Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the RFC. 

The seven independent American 
rubber companies participating in the 
ownership of the Copolymer Corpora- 
tion are Armstrong Rubber Company, 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gates Rubber Company, Lake 
Shore Tire & Rubber Company, Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Company, Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Company, and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 
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R.W. Gallagher Heads 
N.J. Standard Oil 


OPD Washington Bureau 

R. W. Gallagher, present chairman 
of the board, was elected president 
and chief executive officer of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey), to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of W. S. Farish, November 
29. The post of chairman will not be 
filled. Eugene Holman, a vice-pres- 
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TITANOX - RC-HT X 


T isanew pigment especially processed to give maxi 
num wetting and dispersion with a minimum of 
mixing and grinding 

2 is sugvested tor use in interior finishes where gloss 
ind hiding ire ot paramount any orale cis ele: 

3 maintains the high hiding of THTANOX-RC-H1 
[his feature, plus its gloss-producing properties, 
makes this new pigment extremely economical and 
of great importance during these critical times 

4 also shows improved color 
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ident and member of the board, was 
elected to membership in the exec- 
utive committee. 
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WPB Makes Turnbull 


Thermoplastics Chief 


OPD Washington Bureau 
Appointment of James R. Turnbull, 
Monson, Mass., as chief of the thermo- 
plastics unit of the Plastics and Syn- 
thetic Rubber Section of the WPB 
Chemicals Division, was announced 
December 30. He succeeds Dr. Ralph 
H. Ball, Cranford, N. J., who resigned 
effective January 1, to return to his 
position as technical director of the 
plastics division of the Celanese Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Turnbull is on leave from the 
plastics division of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, and has been as- 
sistant to Dr. Ball in administration of 
the thermoplastic control orders as a 
specialist in polymers and polysty- 
rene. 
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Oils, Fats, and Waxes 


Linseed Oil Advanced Further by Crushers—Flaxseed Reacts After 
Early Rise — Cottonseed Products Remain Firm — Many 
Crude and Refined Oils Still Scarce—Trade Quiet 


A firm tone continued to feature the market for vegetable, animal 
and fish oils, fats and greases last week, this applying to ali branches 
of the trade. No broadening of business was noticeable, many buyers 


still being disposed to hold off for further developments. 


Offerings 


were light throughout the week. Although production in some lines 
has recently increased there was no relief from the scarcity of open 
market supplies that has been noticeable for a considerable period. 
Linseed oil was advanced again by some crushers, although flaxseed 
prices weakened after moving up to new high levels. The trend of 


soybean quotations was upward at 
times. Marketing of live hogs in- 
creased and hog prices turned 
downward following an advance to 
the highest point reached in more 
than 22 years. 


Vegetable Oils 


Babassu.—New features lacking, the 
market remaining firm at previous 
ceiling; supplies under official con- 
trols. 

Castor, Dehydrated.—Quieter condi- 
tions prevailed, but tone firm in com- 
pany with basic material which ap- 
peared to be in rather tight position. 


Chinawood.—Quiet and firm. Fac- 
tory consumption in November 558,- 
000 pounds; factory and warehouse 
stocks close of November 30,161,000 
pounds. 

Cottonseed.—Edible oil in abnormal- 
ly light supply. Inquiries numerous. 
Quotations nominal. 

Oiticica.—Market still bare of spot 
supplies. Firm at recent ceiling 
prices. 

Olive.—Purchasing of edible oil lim- 
ited to small lots for current needs. 
Imported in light supply and nominal. 

Palm.—Recent arrivals apparently 
applied on contracts previously placed. 

Soybean.—Firm in Western markets. 
Production reported on increase. Lit- 
tle offered here. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—January 8 


Vegetable oils quiet. 
mills, 12%4c. per pound; 
oil, 15%4c. to 154¢c. per pound, drums, 
car lots; 1534c. to 16c., drums, less car 
lots. Soybean oil, crude, 11%4c. per 
pound. 

The market for soybeans on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was quiet and firm. 
Following is a soybean price record, per 
bushel, for the week :— 


Corn oil, crude, 
refined, edible 


—Closing— 
Jan.8 Dec. 30 
$1.83 $1.73 


High 
$1.84% 


Low 


May $1.74 


San Francisco—January 5 

Keen interest in all edible oils. 
oils quieter. 

Castor—No. 1, 17c. per pound, f.o.b. 
Pacific Coast, drums; dehydrated oil, un- 
bodied, 20c.; bodied, 2Ic. 

Chinawood.—Some movement on gov- 
ernment priority, although stocks light. 
Nominally quoted at 38c. per pound in 
tankcars, f.o.b. San Francisco. 

Coconut.—Quoted 8c. per pound for 
crude in tankcars, f.o.b. San Francisco 
Bay area. 

Cottonseed, Bleachable.—Quoted 14.15c. 
per pound in tankcars, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

Sesame.—Quoted 15c. per 
tankcars, f.o.b. San Francisco. 

Soybean.—Crude oil quoted 12.65c. per 
pound in tankcars, delivered here from 
Eastern mills. Local oil at 12.5c. 


Linseed Oil 


Local linseed oil quotations were 
advanced two points by some crush- 
ers last week, the stronger situation 
being a reflection of a further rise in 
flaxseed prices in domestic markets 
early in the week although a reces- 
sion occurred later, apparently as a 
result of technical speculative condi- 
tions. There was no broadening of 
trade in linseed oil here. Inquiries 
were noted but no transactions of im- 
portance were reported, many con- 
sumers and dealers apparently having 
previously provided for their require- 
ments. According to Census Bureau 
figures, production of linseed oil in 
November was 77,045,000 pounds and 
consumption 40,198,000 pounds. Fac- 
‘tory and warehouse stocks at close of 
November 291,212,000 pounds. 


Paint 


pound in 


COC 


Price Changes 
Advanced 


2/10c. per Ib. 
Reduced 


None 


Linseed oil, 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty-three typical oils, fats 
and greases on the basis of 100 
for August 1, 1914, compare as 


follows:— 

Last Prev Last Last 

week week mont year. 

191.8 191.7 191.2 180.2 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 








Minneapolis, Jan. 8.—Linseed oil quiet. 
Shipping instructions a little better. 
Mills running at full capacity without 
being able to put by much oil. Quota- 
tions on tankcar lots 12.8c. per pound, 
cooperage car lots 13.7e. per pound, and 


warehouse lots 14.lc. per pound, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Shipments of oil in pounds were as 
follows :— 

1m42 1941 

This week . 6,520,000 5,220,000 
Since Sept. 1 79. 720,000 73,100,000 

San Francisco, Jan. 6—Linseed oil 
firmer. Flax planting about 85 percent 


completed in Imperial Valley at year’s 
end. Increased acreages are in store for 
all California. Tankcars, 13.3c.; drum 
ear lots ex-mill, 13.7¢.; drum lots ex- 
warehouse, 14.1c. 


London, Jan. 8.—Linseed oil, 46s. 6d. 
per cwt. 


Linseed Meal.—Offerings still lack- 
ing here and market remained quiet 
and nominal. 


Minneapolis, Jan. 8.—Linseed meal buy- 
ers greatly interested but little available. 
There will be a meeting of government 
officials and representatives of the meal 
trade in Chicago January 14 which may 
result in lessening of trade restrictions 
and a resumption of business in a more 
normal way. No important change in 
conditions is anticipated before Febru- 


ary 1. Shipments of meal in pounds 
were as follows:— 
1942 1941 
This week.......... . 14,040,000 14,280,000 
co . a 192,150,000 166,442,000 
Flaxseed 


Domestic markets for flaxseed fu- 
tures showed irregularity last week 
as a result of technical speculative 
conditions. There was an _ upturn 
early. in the period on purchasing by 
crushers, cash interests and commis- 
sion houses. Later the tendency was 
reactionary on increased speculative 
offerings for long account and more 
or less short selling. Demand for 
cash seed was fairly active. 


Minneapolis, Jan. 8.—Cash flax receipts 
light; competition for desirable quality 
continues strong. Receipts were more 
from southern than northern territory 
but none was neglected. Crushers want 
supplies as their stocks are dwindling 
steadily. Decrease in elevator stocks in 
four days totaled 130,000 bushels, against 
a decrease of 115,000 bushels a year ago. 
Mills still running at full capacity and 
because of better shipping instructions 
on maturing oil contracts are not using 
up their oil storage capacity very notice- 
ably. Shipping advices from country 
very light. 

The week’s closing flaxseed price range 
was as follows:— 





May July 
Saturday ........ 2.6414 $2.66% 
Monday .......-- 2.65 2.67 
Tuesday .....++. 2.65 2.66 
Wednesday 2.62% 2.64% 
Thursday 2.65 2.66% 
Friday ...ccccses 2.65% 2.67% 


Current prices on animal, vegetable, and fish oils (under Oil), fats and 
greases (under Grease) are given in the alphabetical list of prices 


beginning on page 9 
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comprised 9 contracts. Following is a 


Crop. movement in bushels follows:— 
price record for the week:— 


—Receipts——~ ~—Shipments--— 


— a re _ —Cents per pound in tanks~ 
This week 142.500 275,600 23,500 = 77,000 High. Low. Close, 
Since SQWOETY . ics cce sees «++. 14.45 bid 
; Sept. 1.14,100,000 6,793,060 1,411,500 1,192,073 March ...cccces 14.45 14.45 14.45 bid 
Cash oil, 13.95c. 
Buenos Aires, Jan. 8.—Flaxseed, $1.2034 Crude, Seutheast, 12%c. 


per bushel. Exports this week, 256,000 
bushels, all to the United Kingdom. 
Visible supply, 39,370,000 bushels. 


Hull, Jan. 8.—Flaxseed, Calcutta, 
per ton; Bombay, £28. 


£26 


STEARIC 


Cottonseed Oil 


Refined cottonseed oil futures dull 
at ceiling prices. Crude oil and other 
cottonseed products in light supply 
and firm. : 


Cottonseed Oil.—The market here 
for refined oil futures remained ex- 
tremely quiet, few transactions being 
reported during the week. The tone 
continued firm, ceiling prices prevail- 
ing throughout the period. March 
sold at 14.45c. and that price was bid 
for other months. January was 
switched to July on even terms, the 
ceiling price being the basis. The 
open interest in the market was down 
to only 21 contracts. 


Vegetable and animal products 
which compete with cottonseed oil 
remained in the same firm position 
they have occupied for some time 
past. Although crushing of soybeans 
and peanuts has increased to some 
extent, supplies of oil in the open 
market were as scarce as ever. Only 
occasional offerings of crude cotton- 
seed oil were noted 


Hog marketing increased and hog 
prices weakened after rising to the 
highest point recorded since January, 
1920. Stocks of lard in Chicago in- 
creased 3,442,409 pounds during De- 
cember making the total supply at 
that point 11,090,547 pounds, or 100,- 
000,000 pounds less than a year ago. 


Trading in refined cottonseed oil 
futures was suspended temporarily on 
Friday pending clarification of the 
amendment to general preference or- 
der M-71 applying to uses of edible 
oils in the manufacture of inedible 
products. 


Trading ir bleachable prime Sum- 
mer yellow cottonseed oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange from 
December 31 to January 8, inclusive, 


ACID . 


Single Pressed and 
Double Pressed 


Available in either cake 
or flake form 


Triple Pressed 


IVORY BRAND 








RUBY OLEINE 
BRAND (distilled) 
STAR BRAND 
(saponified) 
CANARY BRAND 
(very pale yellow, especial 
ly suitable for best types 
of dry cleaners’ soaps.) 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


MAIN OFFICES 
Gwynne Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
220 East 42nd St., New York City 

Branches and stocks in all 
large cities 








Stearic Acid Oleic Acid Fatty Acids 


(14°) ® 


A. GROSS & CO., 295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 FACTORY: NEWARK,N. J 
ASHLAND 4-8251 CABLE: GROSSRAY 










ZINC, U. S. P- eee me, 


Uniform Quality, for All Uses 
THE CAPITAL CITY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Columbus, Obie 





Domestic and Export 


PRODUCTS OF COTTONSEED 


THE BRODE : 
PEANUTS and SOY BEANS 


CORPORATION 


MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE 


Members—Memphis Merchants Exchange (Futuresin Cottonseed Meal, 
New York Produce Exchange (Futures in Cottonseed Oil) 


Codes: Yopps, Robinsons, Bentleys ABC, 5th Edition Peerless 


America’s largest producers of 


STEARIC and OLEIC ACIDS 


All Grades Saponified and Distilled 


FATTY ACIDS - GLYCERINE - PITCH 
SPECIAL FATTY ACID DERIVATIVES 
Since 1840 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Originators of Twitchell Process 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Stocks in All Principal Cities 


New York Lowell, Mass. 
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Chicago, Jan. 8.—Cottonseed oil fairly 
active. Refined, edible oil, 164¢c. to 
16%4c. per pound, drums, car lots; and 
17c. to 17%4c., drums, less than car lots. 


Hull, Jan. 8—Cottonseed oil, refined, 
49s. per cwt.; crude, Egyptian, 39s. 749d. 


Cake and Meal.—Primary markets 
continued to be featured by a good 
inquiry, light offerings and a. firm 
tone. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Memphis—January 7 


Trading in vegetable oils continues 
quiet. Occasionally some scattered tanks 
are sold at ceiling prices. All buyers 
bidding. Cottonseed and soybean meals 
in keen demand at ceilings; both scarce. 
More Southern mills interested in secur- 
ing soybeans from CCC, but for time be- 
ing unable to contract for additional 
supplies. Beans continue to be held on 
farms and also reported considerable 
beans still in field. Closing cottonseed 
meal quotations on Memphis exchange 
were as follows:— 


Dec. 20 Jan. 7 


January . $39.006 330.000 
March 39.004 39.000 
May : 38.500 Oa 





Fatty Acids 


A firm tone continued to feature 
the local market for fatty acids last 
week. Many raw materials were still 
in light supply at abnormally high 
prices and there was apparently little 
likelihood of any material change in 
the situation in this respect in the 
near future. There was no material 
broadening of business but in some 
instances an increase was noted in 
the movement of moderate quantities 
to local and other consumers. 


Chicago—Jan. 8 

Activity is reported fairly extensive in 
fatty acids. Cottonseed oil, double dis- 
tilled, 14c. to 1444c. per pound, tankcar: 
1444c. to 15¢., drums, car lots: l5c. to 
154¢c., drums, less car lots; settled cot- 
tonseed soap stock, 60-62 percent basis, 
3%gc. to 4c.; boiled down cottonseed soap 
stock, 65 percent basis, 4%%gc. to 5c.: cot- 
tonseed foots, 50 percent basis, 3!4c. to 
31oc. per pound. 


Fish Oils 


Cod.—Firm in absence of any 


Offer- 


change in primary situation. 
Market quiet. 


ings light. 
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a Vea ACIDS going into rubber tires for Army 


planes and trucks, into synthetic resins and plastics 





OIL, 





for war use, into soaps. 


PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


DEGREASING CO. of N. J. 


Harrison, WN. J. 


Ua SL ee ee 
Sa ee Ome LEE 


SYNTHETIC WATE OILS used as the base 


for paints and varnishes going on tanks, shells, planes, 


guns, ships, jeeps. 


SRS US ee 


for Army and Navy coats and uniforms, Aviators’ 


jackets and other special 


Menhaden.—Strength of crude re- 
flected in tone of local market for re- 
fined oil. Occasional inquiries noted. 

Sardine.—Refined oil firm though 
quiet. Consumers awaiting further 
developments in crude. 


Markets at Other Centers 


San Francisco—Jan. 6 


Practically no sellers 
With the anticipated season's output 
about one-third behind last year and 
with many contracts unlikely to be com- 
pleted, there is little chance more than 
an occasional tankcar will be placed on 
market. Figures as released by Cali- 
fornia Sardine Products Institute show 
a marked increase in the catch in South- 
ern California this season compared with 
a year ago, although this is far from 
being sufficient to offset the large drop 
in production in Northern California. 


of sardine oil. 


Baltimore—Jan,. 7 


Market for menhaden oil is stagnant. 
Potential buyers willing enough to take 
oil, but fishing companies have no sur- 
plus stocks; some of them reported to be 
unable to fill contracts. Operations of 
fishing companies along the North Caro- 
lina coast continue, but with very meagre 
results. 


Fats and Greases 


Grease.—Quiet in absence of any 
increase in offerings though inquiries 


not lacking. Firm at recently pre- 
vailing ceilings. 

Lard.—Local cash trade quiet. Spot 
supplies light. Market firm. Live 
hogs weakened in Western markets 
after early strength. 

Tallow.—Inquiries noted, but few 


continued 
reported 


transactions, as 
light. Contract 
steady. 


offerings 
movement 


Jan. 8.— Moderately good 
business. Choice white grease, 8%gc. per 
pound; oleo stearin, 10.6lc. per pound; 
inedible tallow, prime, 85gc. per pound. 
Following is a lard price record, per 100 
pounds, for the week:— 


Chicago, 


Closing— 


High Low Jan, S Dec. 30 

Cash . $13.80 $13.80 $'3.80 $13.80 

Jan ‘ - 13.80 13.80 13.80 1.80 
Animal Oils 

Degras.—Purchasing generally lim- 


ited to comparatively small or moder- 
ate quantities, common and neutral. 





purposes. 


Lard.— Steady movement of ll 
grades on contracts and new orders. 
Market firm. 


Neatsfoot.—Demand fairly active. 
Some grades still in abnormally light 


supply. 
Waxes 


Trade was routine throughout the 
past week and the wax market showed 


very little change on the spot. Cables 
from Brazil carried higher replace- 
ment prices on carnauba wax, but 


some sellers indicated that they could 
take business at the carnauba ceiling 
even on the basis of the advance in 
costs in the primary market. A re- 
port of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated that the total production 
of beeswax in the United States in 
1942 was 3,380,000 pounds as compared 
with 3,495,000 pounds produced in 1941. 
Every State in the Union contributed 
to the totals in each year. Candelilla 
was rather quiet, but there was not 
much available in local circles. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Don E. Montgomery Resigns 
As USDA Consumers’ Counsel 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced the resignation of Donald 
E. Montgomery as Consumers’ Coun- 
sel. Mr. Montgomery has been con- 
sumers’ counsel for the department 
since September, 1935. During the 


DARLING 4 me th EUs ase) 


4203 South Ashland Avenue + Chicago 








past year the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division has been a part of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Association, now 
the Food Distribution Administration. 


TALL OU 


Prime crude, saponifiable 
drum lots or C/L 
Prompt shipment from stock 


A. J. RIMBERG CO. 


117 Liberty Street New York 





STEARIC ACID 


OLEIC ACID 
(Red Oil) 


DISTILLED 
FATTY ACIDS 


Animal 
and 
Vegetable 


RUFATS 


(Hydrogenated 
Fatty Acids) 


nan 


TST a 


—Wiaew 
WILSON-MARTIN DIV. 


SNYDER AND SWANSON ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ey ee 
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Scientific and Protessional Services 
















Horace J. Hallowell 
















ALEXANDER, Jt ROME Foster D. Snell, Inc. 































New York Produce Exchange Consulting Chemists 
Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer H. P. Trevithick, Ph.B., B.S Analyses and | Tep reports made in all Our staff of — 
Especial ain colleid chemistry and its ons. 2 New York try — 
ie ep eye = wret | sit minran totale Seren, | det tare rao tt 
Heseareh Adviee, SS Se Sey Turpentine. “Sa. Cattle Feeds. Investigations and Secu Rea der you Every Fo Form of 
50 East 4let Street New York City Spices, Chemicals, ete. . developed Bervice. 
Member:—Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemica Engineers Consultauon— Researed 323 Main Street Danbury, Conn. | 303 Washington Street Brooklyn, " Y. 





























IF Your Professonal Card | sei putt & Rusby, Inc 
were here others would be ading it nen Ped. case. pen Se, Ce 


Leather - Tanning Materials - Furs 
SAMPLING, ANALYSES, RESEARCH, CONSULTATION deel. 
FOR LEATHER, FUR AND ALLIED TRADES 
THE BLAIR LABORATORY ee 
143-145 West 20th Street new York | Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
Tel. CHetses 2-3520-21 59 John Street, New York 


CUMMINS & GRANT Laning Company, E. M. 








ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, Inc. 


Organized to advance the science and practice of consult- 
The membership, located from coast to coast, includes 
highly qualified specialists from all branches 





























































of the profession Analytical and Consulting Chemists ne ee Toilet Prep- 
ANALYSIS OF PAINTS. OILS, ALLOYS, erations, P lavors 
(Precious and Non-Pregious), ORES, Labels a. ; 
For Expert Consultants Address the PLATING SOLUTIONS AND to comply with the new Food, Drog Drugs, Spiess, Eessntial Olls, Flaver- 
Association—50 E. 41st St., NEW YORK, N. Y. ALLIED MATERIALS eee Act. ing Extracts, Beverages. 
LExingten 2-1130 Room 82 9 N. EUTAW STREET tuyvesant Ave. trvington, §. 3. Phone MUrray Hill 3-6368. 
Baltimore, Md. CAlvert 1354| &. M. Lenina, B.Sc, Manager 16 East 34th Street New York City 




















Stillman & Van Siclen, Inc 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERS— COLLAPSIBLE TUBE FILLING | Molnar Laboratories 























Chemical and Testing ia 
Representation on this page would result in inquiries and JAR FILLING Clinical Studies Research Bacteriology Tests, Inspection and Supervision of 
business. We have a special rate for professional cards. alee G New Drugs Analysis Legal Testimony Bensot, ‘oluol, aol, X3lol, Ta ih oa 
May we quote it to you? eth ae 211 Cost 19th St how Yer 8. Coal Tet and Petroleum 
DAY CHEMICAL COMPANY EE Staphens; USagure $-4000-400 





Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 59 John St., New York, N.Y. | 70-72 Marshall St., | Newark, N. J. 254 West 31st Street New York, NY 











Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., Pres. 


Oharles H. LaWall—1871-1937 


LaWALL and HARRISSON 


Pharmaceutical and Chemical Research. Biological Assays 
Studies in association with Olinical Tests. Routine Drug and Food Control. 


214 So. 12th Street 


Ket. 1865 
ANTI-KNOCK VALUE 
W.S. PURDY COMPANY, Ine. DETERMINATIONS OFFICIAL and LICENSED WEIGH. 
TESTING AND CONSULTING LABORATORIES The Gray Industrial py Mt 
PETROLEUM FUELS ASPHALTS COAL Laboratories TROLLERS 

WAXES GREASES FATS COSMETICS Chemists and Engineers ee, FY Ft es tee 
PAINTS SOAPS TEXTILES Specialists on Petroleum Products modity and N. Y. Y "Produce Hrchenges 
123 Water Street, New York HAnover 2-5772 | %1-976 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N J - ee ee —— 





SADTLER, SAMUEL P., & SON, Inc. 


RESEARCH AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


available com- 
t to obtain. 


We will show you how to 
modities to replace those now d' 


2310 Seuth 138th Street 


Fats, Oils Use 
In Margarin Revised 


—Continued from page 3 

need has been accentuated by the 
freezing of 50 percent of the butter 
stocks in 35 United States cities. The 
amendments now incorporated in M-71 
were a result of a recommendation of 
the Foods Requirements Committee, 
the Fats and Oils Section of the Chem- 
icals Division which issued the order 


stated. Schedule as amended fol- 
lows:— 
Permitted 
percentage 

Class of use Amended Ola 
Manufacture of margarin...... 180 110 
Manufacture of other edible 

finished products, including 

shortening, mayonnaise and 

salad dressing............++: SS §S 
Manufacture of soap, exclusive 

of soap made from domestic 

vegetable oil foots or their 

OS ee Ee ee S4 8&8 
Manufacture of soap from foots 

made from domestic vegetable 

ois] or their fatty acids...... 150 150 
Manufacture of paints, var- 

nishes, lacquers, and all other 

protective coatings.......... 70 70 
Manufacture of linoleum, oil- 

cloth and oil or oleo-resinous 

coated fabrics and pyroxylin 

coated fabrics...........+++: 70 70 


Manufacture of printing inks, 
including lithographing, off- 
set, silk screen and other 
processing inks...........--. ™ 90 
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Edwin P. Kelly, president of the 
Peaslee Gaulbert Paint & Varnish 
Company, Louisville, has been named 
a member of the Louisville and Jeff- 
erson County Air Board of Louisville. 


Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Dir. 
FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14—33rd Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Research — Consultation — Testimony 
FOODs8——DRUGS——COSMETIOS 

SPECIALIST IN VITAMINS 


Members Association of Comune Chemists and Chemica! Engineers 
Write for “Science at Your Service”’ 


“Nothing Paye Like Research” 































Joseph W. E. Harrisson 





J. Ehrlich, Ph.D. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 


153 South Doheny Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 


ORGANIC SYNTHESES 
Fellow of the American Institute of Chemis 


Ellis-Foster Company 





Munch, James C., Ph.D. 
Consultant and Laboratory Service 
New and Old Drugs 


Orthmann Laboratories 














Stillwell & Gladding "spire? 
Analytical and Consulting i" | 
oes Soaps, Fats Paints, Varnishes, 






Bioassays , Gums, 
Pharmacology Perbentine. Westen, Uphine, ote = 
Clinical Studies Member Association Consulting 

Special attention to Priorities Problems Chemists and Chemical Engineers 
306 South 69th St. Upper Darby, Pa. 130 Cedar Street New York 











WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 






















Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists eS ee Chemical Engineers 
Pharmacologica! Specialists in Leather and Allied specialized ex- 
on in Synthetic Rotes = Industries paneee in all types of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4 a Montclair, NJ Consulting, Analytical and Research 423 WEST 126th ST. 
etaphone MOntctelr 2-3510 G47 W Virginia Street Mitwaukes, Wis NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





















Knight, B. H. 





Philadelphia, Fa 


Fats, Oils Use 
Ban Tightened 


—Continued from page 3 
owned by such person on December 31, 
1942, is less than 60,000 lbs.; 

(ii) Any such fat or oil is used in the 
manufacture, preparation or finishing of 
any implement of war or in the manu- 
facture of U.S.P. 12 soap; 

(iii) Any such fat or oil is a by-prod- 
uct or residue of the permitted proc- 
essing of any fat or oil; or consists of 
tank bottoms of any fat or oil; or 

(iv) Such fat or oil consists of soybean 
oil and is used either in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic resins or as a plasticizer 
in the manufacture of lacquers and 
coated fabrics, exclusive of linoleum and 
oilcloth. 

(v) The use by any person of any such 
fat or oil in any class of use has been 
specifically authorized by the Director 
General for Operations, on such person’s 
establishing to the satisfaction of the 
Director General for Operations by 
letter addressed to the War Production 
Board, Chemicals Division, Washington, 
D. C., Ref.: M-71, that such fat or oil 
was owned by him on December 31, 1942, 
and was on such date unfit for edible 
use. 

(f) Reports. (1) Each manufacturer, 
who in any quarter commencing with 
the last quarter of the year 1942, uses or 
consumes more than 6,000 Ibs. of fats 
and oils in the aggregate, shall file with 
the Bureau of Census, Washington, D. C., 
each of the following reports in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

(i) He shall file on or before the 15th 
day of each month of the succeeding 
quarter, Form BM 1 showing the con- 





letephene, Bigetow +4070 


Analytical and Consulting Chemis: 
5O East 41st Street * * * 
OFFICIAL ANALYST 

U. 8. Shellac Importers Assoc 





























MUrray Hill 2-0007 


sumption of fats and oils during the 
preceding month. 

(ii) He shall file on or before the 15th 
day of the first month of the succeeding 
quarter, Form BM 2 showing the con- 
sumption of fats and oils during the pre- 
ceding quarter. 

(2) Every manufacturer and every 
other person affected by this order shall 
file such other reports at such times 
upon such form or forms as the Director 
General for Operations may from time 
to time prescribe 


Interpretation 1 


The term “principal ingredient” used 
in paragraph (a) (4) (vi) of the order 
means the largest single ingredient by 
weight, subject to the qualification that 
shortening, mayonnaise and salad dress- 
ing (edible products specifically listed in 
Schedule A annexed to said order) are 
to be considered products of which a 
fat or oil is the principal ingredient re- 
gardless of the fat or oil composition 
thereof in the particular case. 





John E. Raisch & Co. 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES. Inc 


Anatysts — Biologists — Consultants 
BEVERAGES, OILS, FOODS, WATER 
VITAMIN DETERMINATIONS 


202 East 44th Street New York, " ¥ 








WEISS and DOWNS, Inc 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


SO East 41st ST. New York, V.¥ 














Wiley & Co., Inc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Analysis of Beverages, 
Fertilizers, Phosphates, Wood Pulp, 
Cos! and Coke, Feeding Materials, 
etc. 


Calvert and Read Streets, Baitimore. Md 







(Schedule A as amended January 1, 
1943, will be found in the first column 
on this page.) 


E. A. BROMUND COMPANY 


Beeswax 
Carnauba Wax 
Ceresine Wax 
Ozokerite Wax 


—-O— 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BArclay 7-8445 Est. 1880 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 


Melting Points 
Penetration 


BLACK, 


100° F. to 200° F. 
2 to 180 
COLORS: 

AMBER, YELLOW, WHITE 


AMCON TRADING CORPORATION 


29 Broadway 





New York, N. Y. 
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Throughout the nation production is soaring. 


But it must move still faster. Wartime demands, in ever-increasing volume: 
are pouring in upon manufacturers. 

Every day, chemists and production executives engaged in new fields of 
work are faced with new problems. Every day, their need for tonnage 
chemicals of exacting specifications is more urgent. 


To these men, Baker offers assistance. 
We, too, have enlarged our facilities and you can get tonnage chemicals of 
unusual purity from Baker. 


We invite you to call upon Baker — and to rely upon Baker as a reliable 
source of supply. Baker will gladly contribute the combined knowledge of 
its Technical, Executive and Manufacturing Staffs to meet any wartime 


problem. 


Jj. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Branch Offices: 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
420 Lexington Ave. 220 South 16th St. 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


Baker's 


reUUSTGLAL Gt MAECALS 





PRODUCTION ON THE WING! 


Baker helps you meet wartime emergencies with 
High Purity Chemicals —Tonnage Producing Capacity 


Psonic : 
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Drugs and Fine Chemicals 


Nicotinicamide Reduced—Riboflavin Down—Sulfapyridine Moves 
in Buyers’ Favor—Totaquine Lower—Government Buying 
Strong Factor in Keeping Sales Volume High 


Synthetic vitamins, sulfa drugs and antimalarials occupied a front 
seat in the areana of the drug and fine chemical market last week. 
Certain materials within that group of products were established at 
new, low prices and most of the changes appeared to be related to an 
increase in the output of certain prominent producers. 


Nicotinicamide was one of the lower priced articles. 


Others were 


riboflavin, a synthetic vitamin, sulfapyridine, one of the marvel-working 
members of the sulfa drug group, and totaquine, a new comer in the 
field of. antimalarials introduced into medicine here and possessing a 
niche in the United States Pharmacopoeia since the war ended the fur- 
ther import of quinine and cinchona bark from the Netherlands East 


Indies. 


Methanol completely allocated. See page 3. 


The balance of the drug market began the new year in excellent 
position. Demand continued to run to high levels and the outlook 
favored but one view for the future—continued consumption of huge 


quantities of products as the war 
program expands. In the resale 
market, not very much material 
remains unsold and what is avail- 
able seems to be held at priecs 
notably firm and free from the 
vagaries of excessive competition 
The market is strong and vitalized. 
It is expected so to remain. 


Acetone.—The market has broad- 
ened and a stronger undertone flows 
steadily through the market as de- 
mand pressed and supply has diffi- 
culty in keeping up with the require- 
ments of consumers. 

Acid, Ascorbic.—Consumption run- 
ning high. Stocks taken in large vol- 
ume. Production still behind require- 
ments. Prices seemingly steady, but 
the trend for months has been stead- 
ily downward. 

Acid, Citric—January deliveries 
will not exceed 50 percent of those 
in January, 1941. And the leading 
producer assures civilian users that 
he cannot promise to maintain even 
that percentage. What happens to 
future deliveries depends on how 
much acid the Federal government 
buys for lend-lease operations. 


Acid, Gallic—In low reserve still 
and subject to sustained, broad, and 
determined demand from a large 
number of manufacturing consumers. 

Acid, Gluconic.—Steady in under- 
tone and subject to rather quiet de- 
mand as the year starts. Production 
reported to be in excellent volume. 


Acid, Hydrobromic. — Production 
curbed by the heavy consumption of 
bromine in the production of other 
materials as well as directly in the 
interest of the war program. e 

Acid, Nicotinic——Consumption sure 
to remain high now that the Federal 
government makes its addition to 
white flour mandatory. 

Acid, Tartaric—Unless synthesis of 
this article is undertaken—and reports 
received some time back said it could 
be done by a process already devel- 
oped—the chances are that stocks of 
this article in the hands of the pro- 
ducers will remain conservative. Of 
course, should argols be obtained from 
French North Africa, that, too, would 
change the picture. 

Agar.—Although very good sized 
stores of this article exist on the Pa- 
cific coast, the cost there is high com- 
pared with that at which Japanese 
agar usually sells in this country. It 
is doubted that the domestic industry 
will survive the war unless given a 
high protection via the customs duty 
route. 

Alcohol.—Many have been the com- 
plaints regarding the progress—or 
partial lack of the same—in getting 
synthetic rubber working from alcohol 
into operation. The latest statement 
is that the critical month so far as 
rubber stocks goes will be September. 
By that time it is expected that al- 
cohol consumption in the interest of 
synthetic rubber will really be under- 
way. Every effort is being made to 
increase the production of this in- 
dispensable article. 

Ammonia Citrate—With January 
deliveries not exceeding 50 percent of 
those in January, 1941, the supply sit- 
uation remains very acute and is 
without much chance of being im- 
proved soon. 

Amyl Butyrate—No excess of sup- 
plies is reported but neither has there 
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Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 


Reduced 


Nicotinicanride, $2 per Ib. 
Riboflavin, 6%c. per gram. 
Sulfapyridine, $2.50 per Ib. 
Totaquine, 5c, per oz. 


Comparative Values 


Index numbers compiled from 
thirty-five typical drugs and fine 
chemicals on the basis of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 


lows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 

week. week. month. year. 

240.1 240.1 240.1 241.3 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


———————SS——_————————————————— 


been a surplus of demand of late. The 
market remains merely steady. 

Atropine—Competition seems to be 
increasing and although the open 
quotations show no change, it is 
understood that shading has been not 
infrequent of late. Conditions defi- 
nitely favor buyers more than they 
did. 

Barbital.—Consumption running to 
excellent figures. Contributes to com- 
plete market stability as to demand 
and prices. 

Berberine. — Sulphate, bisulphate, 
and hydrochloride very steady. In 
very fair reserve and capable of car- 
ing for any reasonable expansion in 
demand. 

Bismuth Metal and Salts. — No 
change in sustained and well main- 
tained consumption of metal and salts 
alike. And conditions suggest that 
more metal is likely to be steadily 
diverted to war enterprises . 

Borax.—No change in demand or 
price. Complete stabilization in force. 
Outlook for business good over the 


new year. Productive facilities being 
worked close to capacity in some 
mines. 


Brucine.—Scarce and not likely to 
become more plentiful at an early 
date. The situation is emphasized by 
the fact that any goods imported go at 
once into production at full prices. 

Butyl Acetate—Moving well but 
without substantial increase in volume 
over the recent sales position of the 
article. Prices range wider than 
ordinarily. 

Butyl Chloride.—Inquiry and sales 
somewhat irregular and tending to- 
ward a lower volume for the time 
being at least. Prices show no weak- 
ness. 

Cadmium.—The metal and its de- 
rivatives moving well and in excellent 
volume for both prompt and later 
deliveries. Full price maintenance 
emphasized the absence of much com- 
petition between sellers. 

Calcium Pantothenate.—In quanti- 
ties of 100 grams or more, the price 
is 50c. per gram and very steady in all 
quarters. This is for the dextrorota- 
tory. The d/l racemic is offered at 
22%c. per gram. 

Calcium Phosphate.—The medicinal 
grade reported steady with demand a 
variable quantity from day to day. 
No weakening of the prevailing price 


Current prices on drugs and fine chemicals are given in the alphabeti- 


cal list of prices beginning on page 9 
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CHEMICALS 
by EASTMAN 
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SILVER NITRATE, C. P. 
HYDROQUINONE, C. P. 
POTASSIUM CHROME ALUM 
NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 
CELLULOSE ACETATE SOLUTIONS 


GALLIC ACID, PURE AND TECHN. 
PYROGALLIC ACID, C. P. 
ORTHO-AMINOPHENOL 

PARA-AMINOPHENOL 
PARA-AMINOPHENOL HYDROCHLORIDE 


. 
More than 3400 Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
of research quality 
© 


All of these chemicals are necessarily offered subject to 
availability and government restrictions 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY cHEMICAL SALES DIVISION * ROCHESTER, N 





KESSCo 
PRODUCTS 


GLYCERYL MONO STEARATE 


Pure and Self-emulsifying 


DIGLYCOL STEARATE 


Diglycol Oleate, Diglycol Laurate 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL MONO OLEATE 


Laurate, Stearate, Myristate, etc. 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


INSECT REPELLENT No. 4 


ACID EMULSIFIERS 


Cosmetic and Industrial Grades 
Other Esters to Meet Individual Requirements 


Gor use ad: 


CARRIERS, ADDITIVES, EMULSIFIERS, 
BINDING AGENTS, COATING MATERIALS 
and for other purposes 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Established 192] 
DELAWARE AVENUE and MIFFLIN STREET PHILADELPHIA PA 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Largest Producers and Refiners of 


Packed in drums and cans 


Also other grades—Stocks in principal cities 


Gwynne Building 220 East 42nd Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio New York City 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


FISH LIVER OILS—CONCENTRATES 
THE ATLANTIC COAST FISHERIES COMPANY 
111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COD LIVER OIL ¢« FISH LIVER OILS 
VITAMIN A CONCENTRATES 









sy VITAMIN A AND D CONCENTRATES 
r SILMO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Laboratories and Main Offices - - - Vineland, N. J. 
<> PLYMOUTH STEARATES 
ALUMINUM — ZINC — CALCIUM — MAGNESIUM® 
Established Qualities Manufactured for thirty years. by 
M. W. PARSONS, ripe eokman Street, New vers city LABORATORIES, Inc. 


LEGHORN TRADING cO., Inc. 


21 West Street = Telephone wititehat 3-9636-7-8 New York City 


TARTARIC ACID 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
PURE IMPORTED EDIBLE OLIVE OILS 
OLIVE O11 FOOTS 
RED O11 PALM OIL 


RAPESEED OIL 
TEASEED OIL 
SESAME SEED OIL 


Specialists in Finest California Edible Olive Oil 


GELLOID 


The Colloid For: 


Stabilizing suspensions and emulsions 
. Moisture retention in paste dentifrices 
. Quick, dry lotions 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND [MPU 2TBRS 
PASSAIC NJ 





LANAETEX PRODUCTS SALES CO. 
Refiners and Sellers of 


FINE LANOLINS and WOOL FATS 


For Users in All Industries including Cosmetics, Pharmaceuticals, 
industrial Finishes, Waterproofing, Printing Inks, 
Paints, Protective Coatings, etc. 


Send Inquiries Direct to 
Refinery and Sales Office: 151-157 THIRD AVE., ELIZABETH, N. J. 





ALL rade REFINED CHR de adi 


REFINERIES LOCATED AT 


* Brooklyn, N.Y. 
VELLOW DISTILLED * Jeffersonville, Ind. 


HIGH GRAVITY * Jersey City, N. J. 


DYNAMITE * Berkeley, Calif. 
* Kansas City, Kans. 


U.S.P. B.P. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


GLYCERINE DEPARTMENT 
10S HUDSON STREET JERSEY CITY. NEW JERSEY 
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FIXANAL  f[ 
PREPARATIONS 


for STANDARD and NORMAL 
SOLUTIONS 


Write for details 


LOOK TO ie WV Tal ~ 
FOR YOUR ASSURANCE OF 


Tc Leadership 


@ Leadership such as CALCO enjoys in the field 
of pharmaceutical products is no happenstance. 
It is a leadership that grows out of rigid, top 
standards of merit. That is why, for dependa- 
bility and unswerving quality, large commercial 
users of these products have long since found 
it wise to call upon CALCO first. From superbly 
equipped laboratories throughout every step to 
large volume production, CALCO pharmaceu- 
ticals are checked with infinite care . . . a care 
undiminished and unrelaxed even in these war- 
rushed days of precedent . . . setting high pro- 
duction goals. 






















SULFAPYRIDINE U.S.P. SULFATHIAZOLE U.S.P. 
(and Sodium Monohydrate) (and Sodium Monohydrate) 


Nicotinamide U.S. P. Mandelic Acid U.S.P. 
Nikethamide Methylene Blue U.S.P. 
Sulfanilamide U.S. P. (Powder—Crystals) 
Cinchophen N.F. Calcium Mandelate U.S.P. 
Neocinchophen U.S. P. Glutamic Acid HCL 
Aminoacetic Acid U.S.P. 

Calcium and Sodium Pantothenate 
2-Methyl-1, 4 Naphthoquinone 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
(For Veterinarian Use) 


Certified Colors for Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic Use 


Pharmaceutical Department 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK > Caicos NEW JERSEY 











OIL, 


structure results from the lack of 
sustained, high volume request. 

Castor Oil—The new year opens 
with demand running fully level with 
the high consumption featuring the 
market through most of 1942. Also, 
the supplies of castor beans have not 
increased as much as crushers would 
welcome. 

Chicago, Jan. 6.—Business continues 
fairly good in the castor oil market, al- 
though sellers are burdened with regu- 
lartory requirements to an extent that 
makes handling of additional orders dif- 
ficult. Prices are:—Cold pressed, U.S.P., 
returnable drums, car lots, 144¢c. per 
pound; drums, less than car lots, 1514c.; 
tanks, 12%4c.; No. 3, extracted, return- 
able drums, car lots, 144¢c. per pound; 
ue less than car lots, 15c.; tanks, 

Loc. 


Diamyl Sulphate——Steady to firm 
and moving in volume comparing fa- 
vorably with recent request. Stocks 
reported sufficient for current needs. 

Diamylamine.—No change in prices 
nor are there signs of anything likely 
soon to disturb the stabilized quota- 
tions and demand for this item. 

Emetine Hydrochloride. — Stocks 
kept comparatively low by the diffi- 
culty in getting Rio ipecac to this 
market. Actual needs covered with- 
out leaving any surplus supply on the 
spot. 

Ephedrine.—The synthetic material 
receiving decellent and entirely sea- 
sonable demand on the basis of the 
most favorable prices ever quoted. 

Epsom Salt.—Steady consumption 
maintained. Outlook favorable for 
normal transactions during the first 
quarter of the year. Substantial re- 
serves cover any extraordinary ex- 
pansion in consuming request. 

Fish Liver Oils——Sales volume gath- 
ers steadily and a stronger undercur- 
rent flows through all markets. Pur- 
chases reported made in December by 
the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration include 3,418,035 units of po- 
tencies ranging from 100,000 to 115,000 
shark liver oil at 15c. per million 
units. 

San Francisco, Jan. 5—Shark land- 
ings have been along quieter lines over 
the holidays, but production of oil over 
the last two months has been very good 
on the whole. The government is still 
the main purchaser and is paying, it is 
reported, 15c. per million units on 
100,000-unit A oil. , 


Glycerin.—The stabilization of the 
entire price picture on glycerin sold in 
whatsoever quantity has been 
achieved by the recent amendment 
to RPS No. 38. Deliveries were 
boosted some with the turn of the 
year, keeping up a steady and unin- 
terrupted flow of large quantities 
mainly into channels connected di- 
rectly with the war program. A 
strong, vitalized market is a reason- 
able prospect for 1943. 

Chicago, Jan. 6.—Buyers. still are be- 
ing subjected to considerable restriction 
and scrutiny of their orders for glycerin. 
Tone of the market remains firm. Prices 
for both chemically pure and high 
gravity are:—Tankcar, 18c. per pound; 
drums, car lots, 1844c.; drums, less than 
car lots, 1834c. 

Methanol.—Broad and _ sustained 
consumption runs to high figures in a 
strong, fully supported market. Pro- 
duction moves swiftly to manufactur- 
ing consumers, the call for whose 
goods being in large volume and sus- 
tained thereat almost without inter- 


ruption. Under. complete allocation, 
effective January 15. News item 
page 3, this issue. 

Milk Powder.—Purchases by the 


Agricultural Market Administration 
on December 24 totaled 478,600 pounds 
of spray process skim milk powder 
at the uniform price of 14%c. per 
pound for production points. 

Nicotinicamide.—Prices reduced $2 
per pound to the basic figure of $7 
per pound. This was in keeping with 
the program of making synthetic vita- 
mins available at constantly decreas- 
ing prices and at constantly increas- 
ing quantities. Nicotinic acid was not 
changed. 

Potash Citrate—Not more than 50 
percent of the deliveries made to in- 
dividual buyers in January, 1941, will 
be sold to them in January, 1943. And 
that percentage is not guaranteed for 
an hour. Future deliveries depend on 
how much citric acid is bought by the 
government. 

Potash Glycerophosphate.—More ac- 
tivity than was the rule last December 
developed during the past week and 
the movement served to strengthen 
the already very firm, well stabilized 
market. 
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Quicksi:ver.—Active and _ strong, 
considering the absence of normal 
output on the Pacific coast and the 
tendency of the government to guard 
its stockpile closely. However, with 
the arrival of clement weather at the 
source, output is bound to rise sub- 
stantially. 

San Francisco, Jan, 5.—Advent of the 
new year brought with it an increased 
buying interest in quicksilver. One 
fairly good sized lot was moved for de- 
livery at New York, future shipment, at 
$195. Smaller lots are quoted up to $198, 
New York basis. The spot situation is 
very tight. Reduced production here is 
~% rule now that bad weather is setting 


Quinine—The situation remained 
tight as ever and civilian use of the 
article is subject to constant curbing 
in proportion to the increased re- 
quirements of the armed forces in 
malarial jungles of the Far and Near 
East. 

Riboflavin—In keeping with the 
long sustained price policy of the lead- 
ing manufacturers, prices have been 
reduced again and in quantities of 100 
“grams or more the market is now 
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584ec. per pound. Less than 100 grams, 
6l¥%c. One cram vial, 68%c. 

Rochelle Salt—The new year began 
with an accumulation of delayed book- 
ings and volume rose moderately 
throughout the period. Undertones 
continued very firm in the absence of 
even a trace of competitive influences. 

Salol.—Doing well along lines noted 
for many weks and the maintenance 
of price stability seems assured for the 
first quarter of the year at least. 

Santonin.—The current movements 
light but there are signs of Spring be- 
ing-a period of excellent consumption. 
Buyers will not find the market overly 
well stocked with merchandise. 

Silver Nitrate——The schedule of sil- 
ver nitrate prices since the last report 
in 250-ounce quantities—500 ounces 
would cost “4c. less—together with 
comparative prices on silver bullion 
in New York and London, was as fol- 
lows:— 


——--—-Per ounce—————_., 

-——— Bullion———7. 

Nitrate. New York. London. 

Cents. Cents. Pence. 

Saturday ...... 32% 44% 23% 
Monday ....... Jy 44% 23% 
Tuesday ....... 32 44%, 23% 
Wednesday .... 32% 44% 2314 
Thursday ...... 32% 44%, pAten 
Priagay ..cccees 22% 44% 23% 
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Sulfapyridine — Once again, pro- 
ducers reduce prices and keep values 
moving -n the direction dominating the 
market almost continuously since the 
introcuction of the sulfa drugs. The 
new schedule is:—1,000 pounds, $5 per 
pounds; 500 pounds, $5.10; 100 pounds, 
$5.15; and 25 pounds, $5.30, each price 
bring per pound. 

Totaguine.— Ore of the leading 
manufaciurers has reduced this article 
to 35c. per ounce in quantities of 100 
to 2,000 ounces. Smaller quantities 
stand at 38c. This is the second re- 
duction made within a comparatively 
short time. Under the surface of the 
market substantial competition exists. 


72d—OPD—Year 


National Drug Names 
Meeker Medical Director 
The National Drug Company, phar- 


maceutical manufacturer, Philadel- 
phia, has appointed Dr. D. Olan 
Meeker medical director. Dr. Meeker 


is the former head of the research de- 
partment of Murray Breese Associates, 
New York medical advertising agency. 
72d—OP D—Year 
Buy War Stamps 





Available in Quantity 


ACID 


SILICIC 


A UNIQUE PRODUCT COMBINING 
EXCEPTIONAL PURITY with UNUSUAL BULK 


This special grade of Silicic Acid offers 


interesting possibilities as a 


Characteristics 
Acid Silicic Special Bulky 


CATALYST 
CARRIER 
ADSORBENT 


or a starting material 
for the manufacture of 


Silicate Phosphors 


Fine White Powder; Active Adsorbent 


Bulk Pa a 
Low Alkali . . . 


Chlorides ... 
H,O J . . 
sO, . 


ne 


FINE CHEMICALS 


CHICAGO -« 





Mallinckrodt Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


about 8 Ibs./cu. ft. 
not over 0.01% 


Iron and other heavy metals 
not over 0.0025% 


not over 0.01% 
not over 15% 
not less than 85% 


PHILADELPHIA e 


If you use silica gel 


—as a flatting agent 
—in pharmaceuticals 
—as an insulator 


you may find this Special Bulky Silicie 
Acid worthy of investigation. We are 
also prepared to supply other grades 
and solicit the opportunity to consider 
your specific needs. 


Samples sent upon request. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


74 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES « 





MONTREAL 
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CYSTEINE 





HISTAMINE 
ARGININE 
DEH YDROCHOLIC 


ACID 


Manufactured by 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Terminal Island, California 





DEVELOPED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE 
WHOLESALE & MANUFACTURING TRADE 


OU may rely with complete confi- 

dence on all Retort Pharmaceutical 
Products. For throughout their manufac- 
ture precision-inspection sets the stan- 
dard. All Retort Products are definitely 
“laboratory-controlled.” 


A COMPLETE and COMPREHENSIVE 
LINE OF BOTH U.S.P. & N.F. 
PHARMACEUTICALS 





IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


BUROWS 


SOLUTION 
N.F. 





E 


o 


Specialists in Gallon Goods and Ointments. 
All materials sold in Bulk or Packaged under 
Private Label at NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Write for Price List and Literature 


RETORT PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 





ae’ «k LABORATORY CHEMICALS + CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS-DRUGS & REAGENTS. 


22-14 — 37th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Methanol Subjected to 
Complete Allocation 


—Continued from page 3 
acrylate resins for military aircraft 
and by increasing demands for hex- 
amethylenetetramine for Russia. 
Producers and distributors must file 
by the seventeeth of each month ap- 
plication for authorization to deliver 
methanol in the following tnonth, 
Among the conditions laid down for 
getting authority to receive (or for 
producers to use) methanol are the 


following:— 


(d) Applications 
methyl alcohol* and reports. 


for delivery of 
(1) Each 


person seeking authorization to accept 
delivery of methyl alcohol during any 
calendar month, beginning with Feb- 
ruary, 1943, whether for his own con- 
sumption or resale (and each producer 
.seeking authorization to use methyl al- 
cohol during any calendar month) shall 
file application therefor on or before 
the 10th day of the month preceding 
the month for which authorization for 


delivery or use 


is requested, 


except 


that requests for delivery from a dis- 
tributor shall be filed not later than the 
seventh day of such preceding month. 
Application for acceptance of delivery 
or use in January, 1943, shall be filed 
as many days as possible in advance of 


the requested delivery or use. 


In any 


case, such application should be made 
on form PD-600 in the manner pre- 


scribed therein. . 


(v) In columns 3, 20, and 22, specify 
your primary product in terms of the 


following :— 


Acetic acid. 
Denaturant. 
Dimethyl- 
phthalate. 
Dimethylanilin. 
Ethyleneglycol. 
Formaldehyde. 
Formamide. 
Formic acid. 
Methyl acetate. 
Methyl chloride. 


Methyl formate. 
Methyl meth- 
acrylate. 
Methylamine. 
Other (specify). 
Resale (as 
methyl al- 
cohol). 
Inventory (as 
methyl al- 
cohol). 


(vi) In column 4, specify ultimate use 


of product. 


For example, if the “pri- 


mary product” called for in column 3 


is “formaldehyde,” 


the “ultimate use” 


of the product might be “phenol-for- 


maldehyde resin.” 


Also, specify in each 


case whether your customer is army, 


navy, 


other government agency, 


lend- 


lease or commercial customer, and give 
government specification number, if any. 
Where the form PD-600 is an applica- 


tion for methyl alcohol 
leave column 4 blank. Where 


others, 


for resale to 


the form PD-600 is an application for 
methyl alcohol for inventory, applicant 
shall specify in column 4 the amount, 
if any, considered necessary to bring 
his inventory to a safe working mini- 


mum. 


' This is the officially used designation. 


72d—OP D—Year 


Appley Gets Manpower 
Placement Bureau Post 


—Continued from page 3 

ice, Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
commision, said, and will be in charge 
of industrial, agricultural, profession- 
al, and government employment. The 
transfers of workers will come under 


him. 


A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan and 
Colgate universities, Mr. Appley has 
been with several large companies as 
an adviser on personnel problems. 
Before he went with the Vick Chemi- 
cal Company he was for eleven years 


educational 


director for 


Socony- 


Vacuum Oil Company. He is a vice- 
president of the American “Manage- 


ment Association. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Alcohol Industrial Needs 
Put at 510,000,000 Gals. 
—Continued from page 7 


assured the committee, however, that 
the demand will be made under the 


program of 


into effect by the government. 


increased capacity put 


Con- 


struction of three new plants at 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo., and 


Muscatine, Iowa, 


already has been 


authorized, he said,’and others will be 


ALLIED ORGANICS 


CORPORATION 
506 EAST 74th STREET RHinelander 4-3320 NEW YORK, N.Y. 





built in the Mid-West if needed upon 
completion of surveys now in prog- 


ress, 


In addition the industries will 


have a 54,000,000-gallon stockpile to 
draw upon when needed. 

Dr. Whitman said that the total 1943 
needs of industrial alcohol are esti- 
mated at 510,000,000 gallons, of which 
200,000,000 gallons will be used for 


production of rubber. 


The rest is for 


manufacture of munitions and for 
other military uses and anti-freeze. 


Synthetic 


rubber 


production next 


year, he said, will require twice as 
much grain alcohol as it did in 1942. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Winthrop Merges Alba Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Company has 
absorbed Alba Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany, Rensselaer, N. Y., and has taken 
over Alba’s assets, property, trade- 


marks and good will. 


Dr. J. Mark 


Hiebert, medical director of Alba, be- 
comes assistant to Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, president of Winthrop Chem- 
ical Company, devoting himself large- 
ly to that company’s expanding pro- 
gram of medical research. Other Alba 
personnel will be absorbed by the sur- 
viving company. As a result of the 
merger, Fairchild Brothers & Foster, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Alba, 
has become a wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of Winthrop. Alba Pharmaceuti- 
cal Company was incorporated in New 
York on August 30, 1935. 
72d—OPD—Year 


Sharp & Dohme Advances 
Welch and Henderson 

Dr. Arnold D. Welch, since 1940 the 
director of pharmacological research 
at the medical-research laboratories 
of Sharp & Dohme, pharmaceutical 


manufacturer, 


Philadelphia, 


recently 


assumed additional responsibilities as 
associate director of research. Dr. 
John Henderson has been named as 
medical director of the medical-re- 
Dr. Henderson has 
been associate medical director. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Schering Corporation 
Gets New Chairman 
OPD Washington Bureau 
William J. Hagenah, Chicago, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of the Schering Corporation, Bloom- 
field, N. J., manufacturer of drugs 


search division. 


and biologicals, 


it 


was announced 


January 4 by the Alien Property 


Custodian. 


The property of the com- 


pany was recently vested by the cus- 


todian. 


Mr. Hagenah was president of the 
Public Utility & Service Corporation, 
Chicago, since 1938. He resigned this 
position to become chairman of the 
board of the Schering Corporation at 
the request of the AP custodian and 
is devoting full time to these duties. 


R. GESELL 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


* 


Specializing in 


Private Formula 


Work 


* 


200 WEST HOUSTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Drug, Cosmetic Makers 
Discuss Package Prices 


—Continued from page 7 
changed products so as to eliminate un- 
certainty for resellers. 

(3) to impose the least possible burden 
on the manufacturer and distributor. 


Provisions Explained 


Detailed provisions of the regula- 
tion were discussed at two meetings; 
one attended by the cosmetic manu- 
facturers and the other by drugs and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. Com- 
ment revolved around the meaning of 
the term “packaged” products as it 
might apply to the manufacturers, It 
was explained that it was not in- 
tended to cover purely bulk sales, 
although they might be considered 
packaged goods, but to make it cer- 
tain it was agreed that the definition 
be rephrased. 


Waiting Period Discussed 


Although objection was _ raised 
against a requirement of the regula- 
tion that a waiting period of twenty 
days elapse before a new product can 
be placed upon the market in order 
that the OPA might have time to pass 
upon the price set for the product by 
the manufacturer. 


It was suggested that the waiting 
period be eliminated and that the 
manufacturer be allowed to sell the 
product as soon as he has reported 
the price to the OPA. The OPA 
offcials evinced a willingness to give 
serious study to the suggestion and 
indicated that it might be accepted. 

By the terms of the regulation it is 
intended to cover all sales of pack- 
aged drug and cosmetic products ex- 
cept those compounded or dispensed 
on prescription; those administered 
by physicians; or those for which a 
maximum price is already in effect 
under a specific ceiling or regulation 
other than the GMPR, 

Sellers who have determined a 
ynaximum price under the provisions 
of Section 2 of the GMPR are re- 
quired to redetermine the maximum 
price in accordance with the formula 
outlined in the new regulation and if 
the price turns out to be lower than 
computed before the new determina- 
tion is to be the maximum. In the 
ease of retailers of packaged drugs 
or cosmetics repriced under the reg- 
ulation, his ceiling is to be the manu- 
facturer’s suggested retail price, the 
fair trade price, or one and two- 
thirds times his cost of the product— 
whichever is lower. 


Object to Fair Trade Price 


Considerable objection was raised 

during the conference to inclusion of 
the fair trade price as one standard 
for determining the maximum. It 
was claimed that the effecf*of the 
regulation thus is to establish fair 
trade prices as a “maximum” price, 
whereas they are the “minimum” 
price for retailers under a fair trade 
contract. 
* Provision is contained for deter- 
mining prices of new packaged prod- 
ucts. For a new packaged drug 
product the retail price is determined 
by multiplying the unit direct cost of 
the new product by the figure ob- 
tainéd by dividing the retail price of 
the most,closely comparable product 
by the unit direct cost of such prod- 
uct, or any lower price selected by 
the manufacturer. For new cosmetics 
the maximum retail price is the re- 
tail price of the most closely com- 
parable product, or any lower price 
selected by the manufacturer. 


Sales Other Than Retail 


For new products which cannot be 
determined in this manner, the maxi- 
mum is to be one authorized by the 
OPA. In cases of sales other than 
those at retail of products now priced 
under the GMPR, the regulation 
establishes the following formula:— 

In cases where a manufacturer has 
determined a maximum retail price for a 
new product by reference to a most 
closely comparable product and, it was 
his practice to determine his ceiling 
price or list price for sales of such most 
closely comparable product to purchasers 
of different classes by granting to such 
classes of purchasers discounts from a 
published list price, he shall determine 
a base price for the new product by 
multiplying the maximum retail price 
for the new product by the figure ob- 
tained by dividing such published list 
price for the most closely comparable 
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Honored by Rutgers 





George D. Beal, assistant director of 
the Mellen Institute, Pittsburgh, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor 
of science at the fiftieth anniversary 
commencement of the New Jersey 


College of Pharmacy, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, January 6. The action was 
taken to pay appropriate tribute to 
Dr. Beal for his contributions to scien- 
tific progress in general and te phar- 
maceutical chemistry in particular. 


product by the retail price of such 
product. 

For new products, the regulation 
provides that the maximum price for 
sales other than at retail by any 
seller to any class of purchasers for 
which the manufacturer can establish 
a base price shall be the price ob- 
tained by applying to such base price 
the same discount as was applied by 
the manufacturer to the published list 
price of the most closely comparable 
product to determine his selling price 
or list price for sales of such product 
to a purchaser of the same class. 


No Published List Prices 


Provision is also made for cases 
where there are no published list 
prices and where the base prices can- 
not be determined by the formulas 
set up. 

Where changes have been made in 
the containers, closures or formula of 
a product, the maximum price is the 
price of the old product, unless the 
change’in the formula involves a de- 
crease in the quality of the product. 
™n this event the price is to be estab- 
‘ished by the OPA. 


Price on Label 


Every manufacturer of a new prod- 
uct or of a changed product for which 
a specific dollars-and-cents maximum 
retail price is determined under the 
provisions of this regulation must 
mark the maximum retail price on 
the package or an attached label. 
Detachable labels may be used for 
gift items. 

Some objection was voiced to this 
requirement by members at the meet- 
ing on the grounds that it appeared 
that the drugs and cosmetics indus- 
tries were being singled out in this 
respect. OPA officials said that the 
labeling of retail prices is now being 
required in the case of bed linens 
and a few other products and that 
it was the policy of the OPA to re- 
quire this practice to be followed for 
all other consumer goods sold across 
the counter. 


Second Parley Set 
Another conference of the manu- 
facturers will be held with the of- 
ficials on the regulation January 15, 
indicating that issuance of the regu- 
lation still may be some time off. 
72d—OPD—Year 


U.S.I. Relocates 
Pittsburgh Office 

The Pittsburgh office of *U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc., is now lo- 
cated in the Fulton building, 107 
Sixth street, Pittsburgh. Sales and 
technical service are under the direc- 
tion of the local manager, Walter 


Rule, Telephone:—ATlantic 2777 and 
2778. 
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Basie 





materials 





for Drugs and Cosmetics 


® One of the many essential services to the drug and cos. 
metic industries rendered by the House of McKesson for more than a 
century is the importing and distributing of basic drug materials from 
all parts of the world. Improved, perfected and extended, this impor- 
tant service to the industry is now used by scores of manufacturers to 
help produce drug and cosmetic preparations which satisfy the exacting 


needs of millions of consumers. Inquiries welcomed. 


Agents and Distributors for: 

Solvay Sales Corporation— Alkali-Chlorine, Paradichlorobenzene 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, Inc.—Camphor, USP, XI 

Carus Chemical Co.—Benzoic Acid, Soda Benzoate 

Brown Company—Chloroform 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co.—Citric Acid 

Zinsser & Co.—Gallic Acid, Tannic Acid 

Stauffer Chemical Co.—Cream Tartar, Tartaric Acid 

British Cod Liver Oil Producers—Cod Liver Oil 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Inc. 


155 —. 44th Street, New York, N. Y 


talc 


non-steatite grade 


Especially mined for the cosmetic industry 


Stocks available for prompt shipment 
from our Western mines 


Samples and analyses upon written request 
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The Trail is Irregular... 





Irregularities exist in crude Tragacanth—as 
they exist in the primitive caravan routes over 
which it starts to you. Despite physical sim- 
ilarities in the raw materials important char- 
acteristics may vary with each group. 
Through close step-by-step supervision in 
grading, selecting, blending and milling, the 
Control Laboratories of S. B. Penick & Co. 


N. DB. PENICK 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


thoroughly EVENIZE each batch of powdered 
Tragacanth to meet predetermined standards 
of performance. 

EVENIZED Tragacanth can help give to your 
finished product that uniformity and quality 
so essential in customer satisfaction for it is 
processed in many grades to meet your 
particular needs. 


& COMPAN 


735 W. DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘‘Buy War Bonds and Stamps-—for Victory “’ 


WORLD'S 


LARGEST BOTANICAL 


DRUG HOUS 


Sig 





























OIL, 


PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Botanical Drugs, Spices 
and Gums 


Signs of Gathering Consumer Need for Botanical Drugs Appear 
—Current Market Still Slow—Ceiled Prices a Deterent 
To Demand — Values Steady 


It was still too early in the new year for botanical drug dealers to 


experience much of any increase in consuming request. 


This year, 


more than ever before, influences other than the natural subsidence of 
business at the end of the calendar year were at work and among the 
more important was the fact that prices were definitely ceiled in their 
upper reaches and hence practically all danger of sharp price advances 
as stocks grow smaller had been removed from calculations of buyers. 

Yet there were signs of a gathering of consumer request that in the 
not far distant future is likely to bring about some expansion in the 


total volume of consumer sales. 


When it does come, buyers will not 


find “bargins” awaiting them. No dealer is in a mood to sacrifice 
prices in the interest of stock reductions no matter what the volume 


of business may be at any given time. 


There is no reason to reduce 


stocks since in the main they are subnormal in many instances or 
utterly so in the cases of imported merchandise. Nor do first costs 
at which current stocks were acquired leave much margin for price 
shading no matter what some in high quarters may think or believe. 

It seems likely that there will continue to be a deal of price sta- 


bility and an effort to keep sales 
to a program in which cost, de- 
mand and supply are not chucked 
entirely overboard in the interest 
of what some call socialistic the- 
ories of pricing, sales and profit. 


Balsams 


Peru. — The tendency was more 
strongly upward than ever. In fact, 
some have already gone to a minimum 
of $1.50 per pound. Not a trace of 
price shading was noted last week. 

Tolu—A quiet but comparatively 
steady market with demand mainly 
jobbing in character. 


Barks 


Buckthorn.—Stocks were of the 
smallest and are likely so to remain. 
Exceedingly doubtful if goods from 
Russia get through. 

Cocillana—Demand broader, Ex- 
pansion seasonable. Gain in movement 
fails to affect selling schedules. Un- 
dertone very firm. 

Condurango.—No pressing call now. 
Replacement somewhat of a problem 
due to shipping conditions and license 
troubles, 

Cottonroot.—Believed that all rea- 
sonable requirements will be supplied 
with little difficulty. Prices likely to 
hold stable. 

Wahoo.—Firm, spot and primary 
market with demand moderate at both 
points. Fair reserves held on spot 
and at nearby points. 

White Pine.—Doing better along sea- 
sonal lines. Conditions favorable to 
continued expansion by manufactur- 
ing consumers, 

Wild Cherry.—Consumption gains 
but warehoused stocks of larger users 
eare for present needs. Spot transac- 
tions expand some. 


Beans 


Calabar.—Quiet but very steady in 
most quarters at full prices. 

Vanilla.—Spot market based directly 
on ceiling limits. Off quality beans— 
ie., beans below quality levels con- 
templated in ceiling prices—selling at 
concessions, according to trade lead- 
ers. Cut in production of ice cream 
likely to reduce consumption of vanil- 
la extracts. Consequently fewer beans 
may be needed by extract makers. 
Alcohol restrictions also tend to cut 
consumption of beans in manufactur- 
ing processes. 


Berries 


Prickly Ash.—Little doing in very 
steady market. Supplies in fair shape 
and firmly held. 

Raspberries.—Fag end of the stock 
season approaches. New production 
on Pacific Coast not so far away. 
Present market firm but inactive. 


Flowers 


Borage.—There may still be some 
around but no general distribution 
exists now. Any price would be 
nominal. 





Price Changes 


Advanced 


Canary seed, Argentine, %c. per Ib. 
Celery seed, Inlian, %c. per Ib. 
Dill seed, Indian, %c. per Ib, 
Golden seal root, whole, 5c. per Ib. 
powdered, 5c. per Ib. « 


Reduced 


Belladonna root, 10c. per Ib. 

Caraway seed, Dutch, 3c. per Ib. 

Ginger root, Jamaica, No. 2, 2c. 
b. 


Ib. 
No. 8, lc. per Ib. 
Gold of pleasure seed, lc. per Ib. 
Marjoram, Chilean, afloat, 1c. per Ib. 
Nutmegs, West Indian, 3c. per Ib. 
Pepper, red, chillies, Mombassa, Ic. 


per 


per Ib. 
Poppy seed, Turkish, 1c. per Ib. 


Comparative Values 


Index numbers compiled from 
forty typical botanicals on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 

Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year, 


260.3 259.9 259.4 317.8 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 

L—eee—————e—e—e—e—e—eneaeaL—L_—_—|]_——]_——_—_—|___—___—_= 


Last 


Chamomile.—In good supply and 


conditions favor continued export 
from the Argentine. Demand routine 
last week. 


Elder.—Believed that present stocks 
will tide consumers over until another 
crop be gathered—which time is not 
too far away. Little call. 

Malva.—Limited reserves remain on 
spot but the warehouse holdings re- 
main sparse and replenishment in 
major fashion seems impossible. 

Pyrethrum.—Spring demand will be 
heavy but stocks available for Spring 
distribution will be controlled tightly 
in the interest of the needs of armed 
forces first and every other user last. 

Rose.—Plenty of material remains 
in North Africa. Problem posed is to 
get it out. Not a sign of any early 
despatch to this market. 

Saffron.—Spanish quiet, reasonably 
steady, and surprising low in price 
considering replacement situation. 


Gums 


Aloe.—Strong in all respects. Costs 
high and opportunity of bringing 
goods forward from primary sources 
of supply considered poor. Sellers 
reserved. 

Arabic—Some on spot are doing 
everything possible to create higher 
prices on sorts but substantial offer- 
ings seek buyers at 14%c. per pound 
asked and a bid might be accepted. 

Benzoin.—In low reserve and im- 
possible of replacement in normal 
primary markets. No new sources of 
supply mentioned. Needs being met. 

Gamboge.—Practically out of mar- 
ket. Limited quantities still available. 
Prices inactive but apparently on firm 
side. Little or no competition. 

Guaiac.—Stocks on reserved side 
and undertone remain very firm. Lit- 
tle competition locally. Demand lim- 
ited to small lots. 


Current prices on botanical drugs and spices are given in the alphabeti- 


cal list of prices beginning on page 9 
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ZED HIGH-STANDARD 


CHECK Y 


OF HOPKINS’ ANALY 


CRUDE 


If it is humanly possible to get it, Hopkins has it! The list of botanical 
drugs offered below is only a small part of those being supplied daily by us. 
But we can and do cooperate with our customers even beyond the limits of 
reasonable expectations. For your requirements, remember, the House of 
Hopkins has been the last word, for over 52 years, in every foreign and do- 
mestic botanical crude drug for which there is commercial demand. 

































Pade Lek 
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¢ ALOES USP v CORN SILK v OLIBANUM GUM 
v ALTHEA ROOT Vv DANDELION #7 ORANGE PEEL 
v ANISEED #7 ERGOT v PAPAIN 


v FENNEL SEED 

v7 FOENUGREEK 
¥ GENTIAN ROOT 
¥ GINGER 


¥ PEPPERMINT 
v PSYLLIUM SEED 
¥ QUINCE SEED 
¥ RHUBARB ROOT 


/ BALSAM COPAIBA 
¥ BALSAM PERU 

¥ BALSAM TOLU 

v BELLADONNA 


Vv BENZOIN GUM ¢ GUM ARABIC (ail kinds) 7 ROSEMARY 
¥BOLDO LEAVES VHELLEBORE RT. White v SAGE 
v BUCHU v HENBANE Vv SARSAPARILLA 
Vv CELERY SEED ¥ HOREHOUND ¥ SENNA LEAVES & PODS 
v CHAMOMILES ¢ IPECAC ¥ SQUILL ROOT 
Vv CINCHONA BARK Jv IRISH MOSS ¢ STRAMONIUM 
v COCILLANA / JUNIPER BERRIES v STROPHANTHUS SEED 
v CORIANDER ¢ KOLA NUTS @ THYME LEAVES 
v7 LAUREL LEAVES v UVA URS! 
V LAVENDER FLOWERS Vv VALERIAN 


v MARJORAM v WHITE SQUILLS 


2uolations and Samples 
on Request 


allele 


220 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 


Boston 





Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Philadelphia Memphi:< 
















We Offer the Following From Stock ° 


MALEFERN ROOT 
MARJORAM LEAVES 
OAK MOSS 
PEPPERMINT OIL 
PIMENTO, Jamaica 
PSYLLIUM SEED AND HUSKS 
QUINCE SEED . 

RHUBARB ROOT 
ROSEMARY LEAVES 






AGAR AGAR, Japanese 
Shreds, Cut and Powder 

ALOES, Curacao and Cape 

ALTHEA ROOT 

ANISE SEED, Bulgarian 

BALSAM COPAIBA 

BALSAM PERU 

BALSAM TOLU 

BELLADONNA Leaves and Root 



















BOLDO LEAVES SAGE LEAVES 
BORRAGE FLOWERS SARSAPARILLA ROOT 
BUCHU LEAVES SAVIN OIL 

CANARY SEED, Moroccan 27, SAVORY 






CELERY SEED 

CLOVES, Zanzibar 
COCILLANA BARK 
CORIANDER OIL AND SEED 
CUMIN SEED 

DANDELION ROOT 

FENNEL SEED, Indian 
FOENUGREEK SEED 
GENTIAN ROOT 

GINGER, Jamaica 


SENNA LEAVES AND PODS 
SESAME SEED HULLED 
SQUILL ROOT 
STRAMONIUM LEAVES 
STROPHANTUS SEED 
THYME LEAVES 

UVA URSA LEAVES 
VALERIAN ROOT 























GRAINS OF PARADISE AMINOPHYLLINE 
GUM ARABIC AMBER SORTS BARBITAL 

HELLEBORE ROOT WHITE COD LIVER OIL, Medicinal 
HERBA HERNIARIAE and Poultry Grades 





EPHEDRINE SALTS 

GUM CAMPHOR, Japanese 
ICHTHAMMOL, N.F. 
MENTHOL, Japanese 
STRYCHNINE SULFATE 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
WAX, JAPAN 


HERBE MENTHE 
HOREHOUND HERB 
IRISH MOSS 
JUNIPER BERRIES 
LAUREL LEAVES 
LAVENDER FLOWERS 
MAHUANG, Chinese 






















e Other Imports Arriving Daily. e We Offer a Complete Line of Phar- 
maceutical Pills, Tablets, Liquids and Ointments. 


e All Orders and Inquiries Given Immediate Attention. 


KACHURIN DRUG COMPANY 


Manufacturers - Ta oa - Exporters - Distributors 


DRUGS - CHEMICALS - OILS - BOTANICALS 
peas a Se ord New York. News 
lelephone ere 


BRRyant 9- }-2-3-4-7456 aN 
& 6th Edition 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Because you are reading the botanical section of 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter you are probably 
interested in botanicals. May we suggest that you 
call us now on your requirements 7? 


We are in a position to supply you whole goods 
immediately, from large warehouse stocks, and 
our specialized milling equipment guarantees 
prompt deliveries of freshly milled botanicals. 


Our kind of service has won the complete confi- 
dence of our ever-growing list of customers. 
Phone us at WHitehall 3-8281. (Or if you are in 
the Chicago area phone FRAnklin 1094.) 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO. 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 






CLI IEw Her 


LIVER OIL 


IM ARABIC 


COD 





Karaya.—Doubtful if much steamer 
space will be alloted for future load- 
ings in India for United States. Pres- 
ent spot stock allows for considerable 
hiatus in future arrivals. Very steady 
undertones. 

Locust Bean. — Firm and active 
along fairly broad lines according to 
some sellers. Stocks not excessive. 
In firm hands. No shading. 

Olibanum.— Demand mainly along 
jobbing lines. Market firmly held but 


attempts to raise selling limits rarely 


succeed, 


Herbs and Leaves 


Belladonna.—Steady at the latest of 
a series of price declines. Believed 
that firmer market foundations will 
develop as current values are close to 
proper parity with the prices paid for 
cultivated leaves from the 1942 crop. 


Catnep.—No oversupply of this ar- 
ticle reported. Collection not too am- 
ple at a fairly high cost last year. Be- 
lieved needs will be covered. 

Deer Tongue.—Very good consum- 
ing request finds stock not large and 
all prices definitely on the firm side. 
Little competition on spot. 

Henbane.— Consumer requirements 
believed well covered by present 
warehoused stocks. Current demand 
not very active. Mainly for small lots. 

Henna.—Stocks in excellent shape. 
Sufficient to keep spot market the 
field of substantial competition be- 
tween sellers. No further price drop. 

Marjoram.—Chilean goods in transit 
reduced to 42c. to 43c. per pound. No 
other price change within entire mar- 
joram group. 

Sage.—Leading California supplier 
of leucophylla reports total exhaus- 
tion of stocks. None available until 
another crop is gathered. Sage group 
generally steady but not active. 

Senna.—Likely to hold firm regard- 
less of immediate consuming request. 
Main strength lies in transport diffi- 
culties from both primary markets. 


Miscellaneous 


Areca Nuts.—Powder in fair supply 
but the wants of consumers remain 
few and total volume of sales is being 
mainly of jobbing transactions. 


Cassia Fistula. — This Fareastern 
item gets harder to secure with each 
month passed. Fortunately, fair stocks 
were in hand when war cut the route 
to the primary market. 


Ergot.—Dull, easy and subject to 
competition originating mainly with 
agents. Dealers’ ideas remain fairly 
stable. Consumers, stocks fair in size. 

Kamala. — Hand-to-mouth demand 
reported. Pressing needs compara- 
tively small. Stocks moderate. Held 
in strong quarters at very firm prices. 

Kola Nuts.— Possible chance that 
OPA may do something for those 
caught with low price ceilings on this 
item. Some are far below present im- 
port cost. 

Lycopodium.—All needs met from 
domestic collection. Still some stocks 
of so-called technical material held in 
the New England hills. 

Nux Vomica.—Firm. No competition. 
Sales moderate for account of botani- 
cal drug houses. Manufacturing con- 
sumers carry fair-sized stocks. 

St. John’s Bread.—Almost a nominal 
article. Likely to disappear from 
market totally—or until United Na- 
tions invade Italy! 


Roots 


Belladonna.—All requirements be- 
lieved covered by collection. Plenty 
of root was available. Top quality, 
in many instances. Dull spot market 
last week. Prices lower at $1.20 to 
$1.25 per pound. 

Cube.—National needs won't be 
covered broadly this year. Careful 
control of distribution likely to pro- 
vide major requirements. Same ap- 
plies to derris root. Manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ rotenone prices 
ranging from imported root to finished 
insecticides set by OPA. Details else- 
where. 

Gentian—A weak, competitive spot 
market failed to develop further price 
drop last week. Also, sales were none 
too ample. 

Golden Seal.—The market moves up 
again. Whole, $4.80 to $5 per pound; 
powdered, 5c. per pound more, Ris- 
ing trend due to limited stocks rather 
than unlimited demand. 


—Continued on page 142 


















ESTABLISHED WAREHOUSE 
1840 D Ment, 


JERSEY CITY, 





PEEK 
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Te 
INCORPORATED : 


100 GOLD ST. 
NEW YORK 


USP 


BELLADONNA LEAF 


HISTORY 
The A.D. 1450 Salatrum furiale of Saladinus in 
Ascoli, Italy, was probably the. authenticated 
belladonna of the 1504 Grand Herbier of Paris. 


The name belladonna derives from its cosmetic 
use in the eyes of the Bella donna — beautiful 
woman — of Italy. 


USE TODAY 
Modern Medicine Uses It as a Mydriatic 
Depressant and Anti-Spasmodic 






























COMMON NAME 
Deadly Nightshade 


TEST 





BOTANICAL NAME 
Belladonna Atropa 





Not less than 0.3% alkaloids. 
Not more than 3% 10-mm. stems. 
Not more than 3% acid-insoluble ash. 
















PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Essential Oils, 
Aromatic Chemicals 


Food Distribution Administration Buying Grapefruit, Lemon and 
Wormseed Oils—Algerian and Bourbon Geranium 
Down—Low Test Flower Lavender Lower 


OIL, 


Trade began rather slowly as the new year got under way. In the 
main, activity in essential oils was conservative and buyers rarely 
traded in quantities exceeding the needs of the fairly nearby future. 
Aromatics were in somewhat similar position although the numerous 
scarcities in that group tended to make them impervious to the lack 
of a more vigorous consuming interest. 

It seemed clear that the curtailment in production of many products 
manufactured from essential oils and aromatic chemicals was likely to 
have marked effect on the future of sales volume. Many of the raw 
materials used in addition to oils and chemicals are available on a 
ration basis and are delivered on the basis of a certain percentage of 
the monthly purchases and deliveries made in 1941 or, in some in- 
stances, 1940. Such conditions temper the requirements of oils and 
aromatics substantially. In fact, the present shortage of oils and 
aromatics is in part set aside by the reduction in consumption per 
force of war regulations. 

Changes in prices were few. Outstanding was the further ‘drop in 
quotations on both Algerian and Bourbon oils. In addition, lavender 
of lower ester-content specifications was down moderate. No further 
shrinking was noted in the differential between natural and redistilled 
peppermint. Citrous oils were on the steady side and subject to mod- 
erate call. Lime continued weak. Lemongrass was in over-supply as 
well as easy and low in price. South American oils had steady qual- 
ities that was in part caused by the limited shipping facilities at the 
sources of supply. 

The Food Distribution Administration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on December opened bids for 18,119 pounds of grapefruit oils, the 





prices ranging $1.50 to $1.75 per 
pound. Also, 500 pounds of worm- 
seed at $2.60. Finally, 75,080 
pounds of lemon oil offered at 
$2.75 and $2.80 by three bidders. 


Essential Oils | 


Almond.—Reports of higher prices 
noted but sweet oil remains available 
at $1.70 per pound in a few quarters. 
Most dealers for months have wanted 
around $2 per pound minimum. 

Angelica.—Strong because of scarc- 
ity. Not much demand. Not much 
supply. Total inability to replace 
stocks prevails and will prevail until 
victory. 

Anise.—-Selling very well most of 
the time but not available in more 
than limited quantities. The fact that 
substitutes find a going market em- 
phasized the supply situation. 

Apricot Kernel.—Demand was hand- 
to-mouth and well within the limits 
of jobbing business. Prices continued 
on the firm side and competition was 
negligible. 

Bay.—Very firm at all points. Stocks 
conservative and not likely to be in- 
creased in major fashion for a long 
time. Prices continue upward in ten- 
dency in the almost total absence of 
spot competition. 

Bergamot.—Believe it or not, there 
stands the quotation of $22 per pound 
for Italian oil. Also, believe it or not, 
Italian oil continued to fetch $32 to 
$35 per pound in most quarters where 
some remains. 

Bois de Rose.—A slightly more com- 
petitive spot market prevailed last 
week but open quotations lacked quot- 
able change and undertones seem- 
ingly were firm. 

Celery.— Several transactions in- 
volving considerable oil were re- 
ported high as $30 per pound despite 
the alleged presence of oil quoted as 
cheaply as $25. There is none too 
much stock at the very best. 

Citronella.—Very steady locally and 
reports suggest that in all probability 
the downward drift of prices on Cey- 
lon oil is at an end. Conditions in 
the Far East suggest that oil will 
continue to reach here. 

Eucalyptus, — Extraordinarily firm 
in this market and available in not 
more than conservative amounts. It 
proves difficult to get Australian oil 
started toward the States despite the 
cargo ships carrying arms to the 
South Seas. 

Geranium.—Algerian oil was lower 
at a minimum of $15 per pound. 
Bourbon down also, reaching a mini- 
mum of $15. Renewal of supplies has 
put some dealers in a more favorable 
and competitive position. 


———_ io SS=S======—=a=—OOOOOOOO— 
Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 


Reduced 


Geranium, Algerian, $2 per Ib. 
Bourbon, per Ib. 
Lavender, 25c. per Ib. 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical essential oils on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 
Last Last 


Prev. Last 


week. week month. year. 


245.8 254.4 277.7 278.8 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


Ginger.—The strength of basic raw 
material has been largely greater and 
hence the position of oil holds strong 
despite light demand. 


Juniper.—Not much oil even ap- 
proaching the foreign in quality ex- 
ists on this market and the price range 
continued" far wider than it should 
be in normal times. Demand was 
poor. 

Lavender.—The lowest test flower 
oil was reduced to $8.25 per pound 
but the high test varieties still com- 
manded around $16 readily. 

Lemon.—Output of many products 
utilizing this oil is likely to be less 
before it becomes larger. It may well 
be that consumption of lemon oil may 
ease sufficiently to prevent develop- 
ment of a real shortage in supply. 

Lemongrass.—Stocks are ample and 
could care for demand far in excess 
of the current takings of buyers. 
Prices remained very steady last 
week. 

Lime.—Still on the weak side and 
the subject of substantial competition 
whenever and wherever inquiries or 
orders develop. A buyers’ market in 
all senses of the idea. 

Mustard.—Selling under complete 
price stabilization and available in 
quantities caring readily for the cur- 
rent requirements of buyers. 
Neroli.—Quality goods cannot be 
had under $300 to $325 per pound and 
the supply in hand is very small and 
badly distributed. 

Nutmeg.—Real scarcity exists in 
some directions and many find no dif- 
ficulty in getting orders for prompt 
deliveries at close to $5 per pound. 
Production had dwindled substan- 
tially. 

Orange.—This item sells under con- 


Current prices on essential oils and aromatic chemicals are given in the 


alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 9 
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Similar in odor and characteristics to the 
genuine Lemongrass 


OIL LEMONGRASS 
Replacement No.619 MM&R 


Its tremendous covering power and low price have 
attracted many important producers of insecticides, 
soaps, disinfectants, sprays, Pe lishes and other tech- 
nical products who are employing this scientifically 
manufactured product not only as a lacement 
for the much higher priced Lemongrass Native but 
for many other higher priced oils. 


Prices and testing samples on request! 











Distilled at Linden, N N. J. from selected Mysore Heartwood 
by Sole Distillers and Selling Agents 


W. J. BUSH & CO. 







INCORPORATED 
11 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ESSENTIAL NATURAL FLORAL AROMATIC 










OILS PRODUCTS CHEMICALS 








D. W. HUTCHINSON & CO., Inc. 


import ESSENTIAL OILS* 


162-164 Front Street Established 1896 


EXPORT 
New York City 





AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
BASIC PERFUME 

MATERIALS 


BAYONNE COMPANY, Ine. 


404 Fourth Ave. New York City 
Tel. MUrray Hill 5-0250-1-2 





BENZALDEHYDE, N.F. 
METHYL BENZOATE, ass. 


Van Scnaack CuemicaL Works, Inc. 
3430 Henderson Street, Chicago 


IN DETROIT 
CONTINENTAL CHEM. CO. 
2640 Harding Avenue 


IN NEW YORK 
ROBERT & COMPANY 
25 Broad Street 


Importers 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
ESSENTIAL OILS 

From Original Sources 


BUSH PAN-AMERICA, LTD. 


136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CABLE: ARROBUSH 
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YOUR SIGNAL FOR SERVICE... 


a call DeO” 


You needn’t know International 
Code Flags to get help during 
times like these. 


... just call D & O. Our facili- 
ties and experience of over 144 
years have made us a lot of 
staunch friends. We may serve 
you too. 


* AROMATIC RAW MATERIALS 
* ESSENTIAL OILS 

* PERFUME COMPOUNDS 

* VANILLA BEANS 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BOSTON - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES 
Plant and Laboratories: Bayonne, N, J. 


DO) 


Serastisase 
1798 


SP who 


TORU your 
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VAN Amerincen-H AEBLER, INC. 


315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


OIL 


ditions far more favorable to buyers 
and to sellers. Stocks of many kinds 
of oil are available on spot and the 
present volume of consuming request 
does not shrink them much. 

Peppermint.—Redistilled oil held 
free from further price drop, being 
minimum at $5.80 per pound—or but 
30c. above the basic price for natural 
oil. However, not all sellers quote 
$5.80 and some want as high as $6.45 
per pound. Not much call at the 
moment. 

Pennyroyal.—Quiet but exception- 
ally steady on spot. Stocks of both 
domestic and imported oils are not 
large. 

Petitgrain—Cables show a _ firm 
market to prevail in Paraguay not- 
withstanding the fact that shipping 
space available there is very small. 

Sage. — Some genuine Dalmatian 
sage oil was noted available at $8 per 
pound. An imitation article was on 
the market at $3. 

Savory.—Extremely limited quan- 
tities turn up on the market at a 
minimum of $8 per pound but there 
is no demand now. 

Snakeroot. — Headquarters contin- 
ued to report absence of supplies. One 
house quoted the item in a small way 
at $12.75 per pound. 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Hydroxycitronellal—Steady to firm. 
Some are able to make good deliv- 
eries promptly. Others report still 
being oversold. 

Linalool.—In moderate reserve but 
not subject to demand much if any 
in excess of jobbing proportions. 

Linalyl] Acetate. —Stocks usually 
short in most quarters. Dealers espe- 
cially. Producers make fair deliv- 
eries if given sufficient time. 

Methyl Benzoate.—Dealers report 
getting 70c. per pound. The producers’ 
report fair but not expanding activity. 

Methyl Cinnamate.—Demand light. 
Usually involves jobbing quantities. 
Reserves on conservative. Some deal- 
ers do business at $2.75 per pound 
steadily. 

Methyl Salicylate-—Producers re- 
port very firm and normally active 
market. Raw material supplies some- 
thing of a problem at times. 

Musk.—Stocks of the synthetic item 
not excessive. Something akin to 
scarcity prevails in ambrette. Ketone 
and xylol situation not so critical. 

Phenylacetic Acid.—Resellers have 
ceilings high as $3.25 per pound and 
often fail to quote under $3.25 at the 
moment. The supply coming from 
the producers remains moderate. 

Safrol.—Some have ceilings as high 
as $2.75 per pound. Few have more 
than moderate quantities. 


Seatol—In reduced reserve and 
often fetching high as $5.35 per pound. 
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Drug Manufacturers 
Get War Bond Prdise 
—Continued from page 7 


the following results in the campaign 
as of January 4:— 


Percent Percefit 
of employee of 
partici- payroll 
pation pledged 
G. D. Searle & Co........ 100.0 11.12 
Abbott Laboratories....... 100.0 10 (over) 
B. Bilhuber, Inc.........- 100.0 10 (over) 
Calco Chemical Division... 96.0 8.7 
Cole Chemical Company... 89.0 7.7 
Drug Products Company... 100.0 7to8 
Fairchild Brothers & Foster 100.0 10 (over) 
Charles E. Frosst & Co.... 99.0 10 (over) 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc... 100.0 . 
Nelson, Baker & Co....... 89.0 8 
Pitman-Moore Company.... 88.7 7.98 
Reed & Carnrick.......... 100.0 10 (over) 
Frederick Stearns & Co.... %%6.4 9.7 
Winthrop Chemical Co.... 04.0 8.62 


In a letter to Mr. Frailey, thanking 
him for a report on the bond drive 
among the _ association’s members, 
Horace W. Peters, chief, Business and 
Trade Association Section, War Sav- 
ings Staff of the Treasury Department 
commented:— 

Your members are making a fine rec- 
ord and as a group rank well near the 
top in the payroll savings program. 


72d—OPD—Year 
Join the Red Cross 
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Distillates, Residual 
Oils Are Redefined 


-Continued trom page 5 
Universal (at 100° F.) and above, includ- 
ing but not limited to Nos. 5 and 6 fuel 
oils, Bunker C, navy grade, residual 
diesel fuel oils, residuum gas oil, heavy 
gas oil, heavy gas enrichment oil, gas 
house heavy fuel oil, N. E. gas enrich- 
ment oil, S. W. gas oil, Admiralty fuel 
oil, navy special fuel oil, Mirando and 
Mirando type crude when sold as No. 5, 
or other residual fuel oil, or as a heavy 
gas enrichment oil. 

Maximum prices for bunker C and 
No. 6 fuel oils on the East and Gulf 
coasts in cargo and barge lots, f.o.b. 
refineries and terminals (ex lighter- 
age) and ships’ bunkers; also in motor 
transport and tankcar lots where 
motor transports and tankcars are 
used as a substitute means of trans- 
portation for tankers and barges:— 


Locaton of Refineries 
or Terminals 


Maxmum price 
per barrel 






URED, MOND. 5 o's bcs dcvcc cl posevebes $1.65 
POROUS Dee GBS ci tcccescvctisetvacy 1.65 
ES OUI on vacsecte ee ccccekousveses 1.65 
ee SEO Oe es ca vbecdcocdeuvessecul 1.65 
SP Te Boab secopecesscs cbeoenndsee 1.65 
PEOVONENOe, TR, To i sccccscscccccccsceces 1.65 
New Haven, Conn..........cecccscsses 1.6 
Ss Bee Metsae odsectevcccseccedécece 1.65 
BED BOMn Wee Besccvvevvecacssescceces 1.65 
Pe SB ee 1.65 
DEON, Base scvccccecteseecvsceceese 1.65 
POONGMEy Ves ccesccveccedoccccecoucnes 1.65 
pt a rrr ree 1.65 
CCS Bs Do ccc cvs ccccecsadvveseece 1.60 
Savannah, Ga... 1.60 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1.60 
Miami, Fila...... 1.60 
LS. Pn 0g 6d oeséovecceentecessebese 1.50 
POMEOONR, DUR. cocctvsccccettevcvcedcce 1,15 
BEORTIO, Alec cccosesccrscesceseveccsccece 1.10 


Texas and Louisiana Gulf Coast ports 
including Mississippi River ports up 
to and including Baton Rouge........ 85 


72d—OPD—Year 
N.P.V.L.A. Executive 
Groups to Meet 


The regular quarterly meeting of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer As- 
sociation is scheduled to be held Jan- 
uary 19, 1943, in New York at the 
Pennsylvania hotel. The budget and 
finance committee is to meet January 
18 in the same hotel, 


for 


Imitation 


OIL OF CASSIA 


G & G #601 


the substitute particular 
buyers are looking for... 
representing color, aroma, 
taste, potency and cinna- 
mic aldehyde content 
(85%) found in the finest 
Oil of Cassia U. S. P. 


Send for a testing sample 


GUNNING é GUNNING 


601 W. 26th St., New York, N.Y. 
Established 1922 
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Petroleum Derivatives 


Pressing Needs of Mechanized *War Effort and War Production 
Enterprises Overshadowing Civilian Requirements in Petroleum 
Products — Acute Shortage Resulting in Solvents and Gases 


With the transcendent need for keeping the far-flung fighting ma- 
chines of our own warriors and those of the other United Nations amply 
supplied with gasoline, lubricating and fuel oils overshadowing. all.other 
considerations, little could be accomplished within the past week 
toward facilitating shipments of petroleum products from the oil fields 
and refineries of the Southwest and Middle West into the East for the 
comfort and convenience of persons and industries not directly con- 
nected with the present-day all-out war effort. 

Instead of attempting to relieve the shortages of gasoline and fuel 
oil and resultant inconvenience of civilians on the Atlantic seaboard, 
the Office of Price Administration, acting in collaboration with the 
Petroleum Administrator for War, has taken drastic measures for con- 
serving all the gasoline and fuel oil supplies immediately available in 
the East for diversion to the North African and other fighting fronts 
as well as for the maintenance of war production enterprises by placing 
an outright ban December 7 on pleasure driving by holders of A, B and 
C gasoline ration cards and by cutting by 25 percent the amount of 
fuel oil hitherto allowed for heating non-dwelling space in this same 
territory of seventeen Atlantic Coast states and the District of Colum- 
bia. With the major portion of the available tankcars and motortanks 
thus impressed into the service of shipping petroleum products for the 
waging of war and for the production of munitions, there has been a 
serious crippling of transportation facilities for petroleum chemicals 
at the refineries. And many of the smaller companies, lacking crude 
petroleum production of their own, have suffered severely from an 
inadequate flow of crude oil into their plants. 

Recent attempts to swell this flow of crude petroleum from the fields 
to refineries have proved futile. The daily average production for the 
week ended January 2 has shown a decline of about 10,000 barrels to 
3,870,600 barrels. Even the much-vaunted opening of the 24-inch war 
emergency pipeline extending from Longview, Texas, to Norris City, 
Illinois, has so far failed to accelerate the movement from the oilfields 
of the Southwest into the Eastern territory, for, although it is now 
delivering about 90,000 barrels of oil daily at its Illinois terminal, 
this can be shipped to New York-Philadelphia terminals only by 
tankcars until the line is com- 


———————————————————————————————————————————————— 
pleted eastward. 


The resultant shortage in special Price Changes 
usage naphthas, including high- Sean 4 
solvency aromatics, liquefied gases iialde a Senet an ene 
and other petroleum chemicals, is white, in tanke, 4c. per gal.: tank. 


wagon prices in Virginia, New Jer- 


sey, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, 3/10c. per gal. 


Reduced 


None 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


approaching an acute stage. 


Solvents and Diluents 


Aromatic Solvents—Though some 
of the larger refiners in the East are 
still able to fill the orders of cus- 
tomers calling for the _ allocated 
grades, others are having great dif- 
ficulty in doing so. War contract in- 
terests, however, are generally able 
to obtain all they need in these grades 
and those whe cannot obtain the 


EEE 
Lacquer Diluent. — Demand running 


5 . high. 
necessary authorization to buy them 
are satisfying themselves with sub- aie ey Eaee Aee e 


stitutes having average distillation 
points above 330 degrees or with 
aliphatics. 


Cleaners’ Naphtha.—Buying interest 


very large. Stocks being steadily re- 
duced, Tone firm. 
Lacquer Diluent.—Extensive pur- 


chasing movement under way. Sup- 
plies becoming tighter daily. 


Mineral Spirit.—Continues in brisk 
request. Stocks being lowered ma- 
terially. 


Rubber Solvent.—Rubber reclaim- 
ers are the largest purchasers but 
takings of other interests are also 
reaching sizable proportions. Supplies 
diminishing. 

V. M. & P. Naphtha. — Although 
bulk of output is still going into war 
effort, paint industry continues buy- 
ing on an extensive scale. Prices 
strongly maintained. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicagoe—January 8 

Aromatic Solvents.—Demand insistent, 
prices strong. 

Cleaners’ Naphtha.—Call brisk, market 
firm. 

Lacquer Diluent. — Buying 
good, prices holding. 

Mineral Spirit.—Request good, no price 
change. 

Rubber Solvent.—Buying better, quo- 
tations steady. 

Stoddard Solvent.—Call active, market 
stiff. 

V. M. & P. Naphtha.—Orders good, no 
price change. 


interest 


San Francisco—January 8 
Aromatic Naphthas. — Producers are 
apparently meeting all allocation and 
priority requirements. Buying pressure 
keen. 


Stoddard Solvent.—The trade’s needs 
are large but are apparently being met. 

Vv. M. & P. Naphthas—War work is 
keeping demand at a brisk pace. 


Tulsa—January 8 
V. M. & P. Naphtha.—Supply situation 
becoming tighter daily. Paint trade still 
absorbing all it can get but war indus- 
tries are securing lion’s share of offer- 
ings. Market tone strong. 


Lighter Fractions 


Butane.—Most refiners are experi- 
encing considerable trouble in filling 
all orders. Demand already outstrip- 
ping current output and continuing to 
expand. Supplies greatly reduced. 

Heptane.—In steadily increasing re- 
quest. Stocks very light. 

Hexanes.—Buying interest increas- 
ing. Supplies much lowered. 

Octanes.—In steadily expanding de- 
mand. Prices firmly held. 


Pentanes.—Continues in active call. 
Supplies comparatively small. 

Propane.—Stocks being materially 
reduced as normal users, on WPB’s 
recent recommendation, continue to 
build up their stockpiles, prior to 
heaviest buying for war industries’ 
account. Supplies being steadily low- 
ered. Tone very firm. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—January 8 


Butane. — Demand active, market 
strong. 

Heptane.—Buyers continue interested, 
prices firm. 

Hexane.—Good call, quotations steady. 

Octanes.—More interest reported, mar- 
ket steady. 

Pentanes.—Buying good, prices firm. 


—Continued on page 141 


Current prices on petroleum and its products are given in the alphabeti- 


cal list of prices beginning on page 9 
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Penn-Drake Petrolatum 


MAKES YOUR FINE PREPARATIONS BETTER! 





You can pay no greater tribute to your 
preparation than to use Penn-Drake PETRO- 
LATUM .. . made from the finest Pennsyl- 
vania Oils. 

Penn-Drake PETROLATUM is pure; resists oxidation, 
light and heat; is odorless and tasteless—and stays that. 
way! Always uniform in all its grades and colors .. . 
you get a new standard of product uniformity, depend- 


ability and permanency. 
WY: 
Safeguard your quality—stabilize your 
d 


production—by standardizing on Penn- nN 
Drake PETROLATUM. 






For full information write Dept. 107. 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES - BUTLER, PA. 


Petrolatums (all grades and colors); INSECTI-SOL 
(deodorized insecticide base); Deodorized and other Naphthas; Petroleum Sulphonates 
PMU PCR me oe lee eter ee RU Me um tie eae! 


UlLrrapeNN 
Specialists in quality 


PETROLATUMS—WHITE OILS 


for every purpose’ 
ULTRA PENN REFINING CO. 


ee a ee ee De | 









Butler, Pa. 








TECHNICAL 


WHITE OILS 


OIL STATES PETROLEUM CO., INC. “*rizsctsSesatc i 


Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 
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Trade Leaders Review 1942 


D. H. Litter 
President, D. H. Litter Company 


Outside of the automobile industry 
and the collateral supplying indus- 
tries, the war has probably placed 
a greater burden and upset the pro- 
tective coating industry to a greater 
degree than any of the others. 

It has been a series of upsets:— 
First, it was the pigments that were 
allocated; then driers; then oils, and 
various solvents for lacquers, nitro- 
cotton, and containers, with the re- 
sult that the industry has had the 
feeling they were sitting on a vol- 
cano. As soon as the industry ad- 
justed itself, overcoming any one of 
these on shut-offs of raw materials, 
an order on some item would be is- 
sued—and the whole thing would be 
gone all over again. ~ 

The specification question, which 
prior to the war had run along in a 
rather dormant manner, suddenly 
became alive, and specifications were 
changed from time to time to further 
upset the picture. 

Despite all these handicaps and up- 
sets, the industry has managed to 
stay alive and take care of a fair por- 
tion of. civilian business, which, in 
my mirig, is very esséntial for the 
protection of property. ; 

It is my feeling that the industry 
as a whole, however, has not been 
sufficiently realistic as to the future. 
On the contrary they have felt that 
things will turn out satisfactorily; if 
this line of thought continues, we 
will one day find that. there will be 
nothing left for civilian business, and 
unless the industry arouses itself to 
present an intelligent and united front 
to the authorities at Washington, as to 
the legitimate needs, there will re- 
main only those companies who are 
doing strictly war business. 

I. therefore. strongly recommend 
that the paint manufacturers and 
raw material suppliers immediately 
decide on a program with real active 
support of our national association, to 
see that the industry’s case is con- 
tinually and properly presented to the 
government officials. 


S. B. Penick, Jr. 
President, S. B. Penick & Co. 


War conditions settled down upon 
the botanical drug industry with the 
first outbreak in Europe, September 
1, 1939. Substantial sources of supply 
were immediately closed to this 
market. 

The industry, bearing in mind the 
bitter experiences of loss of valuable 
drug raw materials in the first World 
War, was able to profit from the pre- 
vious conflagration. Elaborate and 
comprehensive plans for the develop- 
ment of new sources of supply were 
promptly put into action. 2. 

These plans have been sufficiently 
successful so that, although there are 
undoubtedly some virtually extinct 
botanicals, they are minor for the most 
part, and a fair estimate would be 
that it is still possible to purchase nor- 
mal requirements of 90 percent of the 
full botanical drug line. 

In some outstanding cases, such as 
belladonna, kenbane, etc., the success 
of the new sources has been almost 
phenomenal. 

No “one can~look forward to~ 1943 
without recognizing the many impon- 
derables confronting not only the bo- 
tanical drug industry but all busi- 
nesses. However, with the determina- 
tion born from triumphing over pre- 
vious obstacles, the industry has fair 
hopes of continuing to furnish major 
requirements of needed botanicals in 
1943. 


John G. Searle 


President, American Drug Manufac- 
facturers’ Association 


The first full year of war has placed 
many additional demands on the 
pharmaceutical industry and _ has 
created many new problems. Be- 
cause of careful pre-war planning 
these have generally been met 
promptly and solved to the credit of 
our industry. 

The industry 


today is furnishing 


many products which were never be- 
fore made in this conutry. Our facili- 
fore made in this country. Our facili- 
newer, more effective therapies are 
being supplied promptly in the quan- 


tities required. The serious problem 
is to produce enough to meet the de- 
mands of the armed forces and lend- 
lease, and still have sufficient to take 
care of our own civilian needs. It is 
important, that the health of our own 
nation bé kept at a high level so that 
production of all things can go for- 
ward. We must be prepared with 
sufficient items and stocks to take 
care of any emergency conditions 
which may arise in this country 
through epidemics, etc. 

Many manufacturers have done out- 
standing work and are producing un- 
heard of quantities. This usually has 
been done without monetary profit, 
and this situation, combined with 
heavy taxes, means that most firms’ 
incomes will be less than in previous 
years. All are satisfied, though, that 
this is necessary to assist in winning 
an early and complete victory. 

The American Drug Manufacturers 
Association is also cooperating with 
the Treasury Department to have all 
employees of member firms buy war 
bonds on the 10 percent salary-deduc- 
tion plan, and each firm is pledging 
10 percent of its advertising space to 
further the sale of war bonds. 

Research in new items and adoption 
of replacements for items that are 
scarce has proceeded at a high level. 
Close cooperation has been maintained 
with the Government agencies in this 
regard. All of this augurs well for 
the future. 

Undoubtedly the experience gained 
from the additional work put in will 
raise the standards of the pharmaceu- 
tical profession and as a consequence 
contribute materially to the health of 
the nation in the years to come. _ 

America has shown what it,cqn do 
under the private enterprise system, 
and if industry is allowed to continue 
in free competition and free choice, I 
can see nothing but progress and con- 
tinued betterment of health conditions 
for our nation that cherishes free en- 
terprise. 


Clarence W. Warner 
President, American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association 


The year of 1942 just drawing to 
a close is one in which our indus- 
try has been faced with mixed emo- 
tions. Rumors were rampant and 
many of them without any basis of 
justification. It has been necessary 
for us to make many adjustments as 
a result of new laws and regulations 
emanating from Washington. How- 
ever, with all of these, we are still 
operating at a high point in efficiency 
and service and have but little cause 
for complaint. 

Looking forward to 1943, the out- 
look is somewhat clouded by uncer- 
tainties. I have no doubt, however, 
but what we shall come through the 
year in a satisfactory manner, not 
perhaps according to prewar stand- 
ards, but satisfactory when based 
upon our participattion in the war ef- 
fort. 
~ Contacting the medical profession 
by our representatives is becoming 
more difficult, but ways and means 
will be found to solve this problem. 

With such a vast field of pharma- 
ceutical chemicals and drugs at our 
disposal, shortages in materials should 
be met without undue difficulty. 

Manpower shortage should not 
prove too seriaus in as much as a 
large part of our work can be per- 
formed by women or men not sub- 
ject to the draft. 

Thus, while we can expect to have 
many new problems to contend with 
in 1943, I feel that our pharmaceuti- 
cal group is going to do a good job 
in helping to win the war, and this 
after all, should be our main con- 
sideration at this time. 


Langbourne M. Williams, Jr. 
President, Freeport Sulphur Company 
America begins the year 1943, its 
second year of global war, with a sub- 
stantially greater above-ground supply 
of one of its most widely used indus- 
trial raw materials, sulphur, than it 
had at the time of Pearl Harbor. De- 
spite unprecedented domestic sulphur 
consumption in 1942, sulphur pro- 
duction has more than matched de- 
mand. The output of Gulf coast mines 
set an all-time record estimated at 
3,500,000 long tons, about 400,000 tons 


OIL, 


higher than the previous peak. As a 


result, stocks of mined sulphur are 
now larger than ever. 


These stocks, which total more than 
4,000,000 tons at the mines alone, were 
increased even though the require- 
ments of war industry for sulphur rose 
to a new high. A comparison of sul- 
phur consumption with that of other 
materials provides a measure of its 
extensive participation in wartime pro- 
duction. Ton for ton, the nation in 
1942 took about three times as much 
sulphur as aluminum, nearly three 
times as much as rubber, two and a 
half times as much as lead, three times 
as much as zinc, and thirty-four times 
as much as magnesium. 

The demands for sulphur, moreover, 
were met at no increase above pre- 
war base prices. Well before price 
ceilings were set, voluntary pledges 
not to increase sulphur base prices 
were given to the Office of Price 
Administration. 

The accomplishment of the sulphur 
industry in supplying the nation’s 
needs promptly and in full under 
emergency conditions makes sulphur 
one of the few materials that can be 
described as vital but not critical. 
During a period when uses of many 
raw materials were being sharply cur- 
tailed, the War Production Board 
actually relaxed general inventory re- 
strictions and urged sulphur consumers 
to stockpile the plentiful supply in 
order to.free railroad cars in the 
future and avoid shipping bottlenecks, 


This accomplishment was made pos- 
sible by past policies of members of 
the sulphur industry as well as by 
present efforts. Prospecting, research 
and development have been carried on 
in slack times as well as busy times to 
build up productive capacity. Pro- 
duction has been maintained to ac- 
cumulate in off periods above-ground 
stocks to meet such emergencies as the 
crucial challenge of today. 

During 1942 sulphur not only con- 
tinued to supply such essential indus- 
tries as petroleum refining, steel, 
fertilizer, paper, paint, rayon, and 
chemicals, but also played important 
roles in such wartime indispensables 
as synthetic rubber, aviation fuel, and 
explosives. While these new roles be- 
ing played by sulphur are all part of 
the war effort, a consideration of the 
inevitable nature of the post war 
problems indicates that sulphur will 
be highly important in the rehabilita- 
tion period. As one example, the 
emphasis will turn to even greater 
growing of foods to feed starving 
millions of people now inaccessible to 
our ships. To expand the output of 
farms and ranches, great quantities of 
fertilizer, which for years has re- 
quired more sulphur than any other 
product, and of sulphur-containing 
insecticides and fungicides will be 
needed. Sulphur is equally funda- 
mental in industry and it is certain to 
play a very essential part in the post 
war industrial developments. 

America’s sulphur productive facili- 
ties and its stocks of mined sulphur 
stand the nation in good stead to meet 
the additional demands involved in 
winning the war and then to fill the 
requirements of the postwar world. 


Victor E. Williams 


Chairman, Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section, New York Board 
of Trade 


In retrospect, the year 1942 brings 
to light the accelerated and steady 
conversion of the drug, chemical, and 
allied industries from normal civilian 
production to industrialization for the 
war effort and essential civilian pro- 
duction. In many cases this transition 
has been a conversion in these two 
fields to as much as 99 percent of pro- 
duction capacity, the majority of 
which, of course, has been in the di- 
rection of the war effort. This large 
percentage is recorded despite the fact 
that many units in production have 
been enlarged many times. The in- 
dustry with which we are identified 
has accomplished this purpose with a 
minimum disturbance, despite the in- 
roads made on personnel. 

Through the ingenuity of research, 
working closely with production, most 
existing plants, as we went into the 
year, were expanded without a great 
demand for new equipment. 

In other cases, entirely new plants 
have been built and put in produc- 
tion in record time at strategic points 
throughout the country. This transi- 
tion has not alone been applicable to 
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the larger plants, but the necessity of 
an all-out war effort production has 
been recognized by the smaller plants 
which too have done their part. 


With reference to the year 1943, I 
hesitate to prophesy, especially after 
seeing how far out of line where the 
predictions of the experts for 1942. Re- 
garding this phase, all I can say is 
that I am confident that 1943 will see 
management and labor in the allied 
chemical industries continuing the 
splendid job they started after Pearl 
Harbor so that we will all be able to 
look back with pride at the end of the 
year at our accomplishments. I hope, 
and I am sure that everyone echoes 
this thought, that the ultimate victory 
which will be ours will be recorded 
in history as the year 1943. 


Felix Edgar Wormser 


Secretary and Treasurer, Lead Indus- 
tries Association 


Although it is not permissible to 
publish statistics of current lead pro- 
duction and consumption, it can be 
said that, at the end of 1942, lead was 
in the most comfortable supply posi- 
tion of all the common metals, just 
as it was at the close of the preced- 
ing year. In fact, during the year 
consumption dropped appreciably, 
first, as the result of various conser- 
vation measures taken early in the 
year to prevent the use of lead for 
purposes considered nonessential, and, 
second, because of curtailment in 
many industries normally using 
large quantities of lead. Consump- 
tion, however, was on the increase 
again at the yearend as a result of a 
growing use of lead to replace more 
critical materials in essential appli- 
cations. Domestic production and 
imports maintained a_ satisfactory 
rate and enabled the government to 
accumulate a considerable stockpile to 
take care of emergencies. 


Because of the adequate supply, 
much attention was placed on the 
use of lead for purposes where it 
would save more critical materials, 
such as copper, zinc, tin, rubber, and 
other commodities. Progress was 
made along these lines. Lead-base 
die castings are replacing zinc-base in 
many applications; lead-base babbitts 
are taking the place of tin-base; lead 
coatings are replacing coatings of 
zine, tin, nickel, chromium, and cad- 
mium; antimonial lead castings are 
saving brass and bronze in some in- 
stances; high-lead solders have dis- 
placed many high-tin solders; lead 
gaskets, tanklinings and pipelines are 
saving rubber. These are but a few 
examples. 


Early in the year, the unofficial 
price ceiling on pig lead of 5.85 cents 
per pound New York was made 
official at 6.50 cents and a premium 
of 2% cents per pound was offered 
leadminers for production in excess 
of established quotas. Unfortunately, 
the manpower situation in most lead- 
mining areas made any appreciable 
increases in domestic production dif- 
ficult. Nevertheless, production re- 
mained at a steady rate. 


As near as can be forecast at this 
time, it appears that there will con- 
tinue to be enough lead for essential 
uses and considerably more than that 
needed for direct war production such 
as ammunition. Late in 1942, the lead 
conservation order was relaxed by 
WPB to remove all restrictions on the 
production of some lead products 
which had been somewhat curtailed 
by the original lead order issued in 
January, 1942. WPB announced that 
the intention of this relaxation was to 
permit the use of lead where it serves 
best or where it can save more crit- 
ical material because the lead supply 
situation has improved and because 
it is the least critical metal. 


No restrictions were placed at any 
time on the lead pigments, since 
white lead and red lead are essential 
for painting new war construction 
and maintenance of existing property 
and since the oxides find their prin- 
cipal use in such essential industries 
as the storage battery, insecticide and 
oil refining industries. The shortage 
of manpower has probably been a 
most important deterrent to the great- 
er use of paint. The government. has 
recognized the eased lead supply by 
returning to the original high white 
and red lead contents required by its 
regular paint specifications through 
revision of Federal emergency paint 
specifications. 














OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Fertilizer Materials 


CCC’s Action in Prohibiting Use of Oilseed Meals in Mixed Fertilizers 
Strikes Staggering Blow at Manufacturers at Outset of 
Cotton-Tobacco Planting Season 





In the face of bumper crops of soybeans, peanuts and cottonseed, 
which are taxing all available meal and cake processing capacities, both 
! North and South, the Department of Agriculture has ruled that the 
present and potential production of these oilseed meats is insufficient 
| for meeting requirements of fertilizer mixers as well as livestock feed 
makers and has reaffirmed its steadfast intention of favoring the latter 
at the expense of the former interests. In a special oilseed order, issued 

by the Commodity Credit Corporation and formally announced by the 

! Department of Agriculture the CCC has prohibited on and after Jan- 

uary 2 purchases, sales and deliveries of oilseed meals for use in the 
manufacture of mixed fertilizers designed for sale to agriculturalists 
and has explained “this action is taken to increase the supply of meals 
needed by livestock feeders in meeting production goals in the 1943 
Food for Freedom program.” It has been recognized that this order 
has administered a staggering blow at the fertilizer mixers. A strong 
protest against this virtual banning of the use of oilseed meals in mixed 
fertilizers will be voiced at a meeting of these interests to be held in 
Chicago, January 14. 

Although latterly assisted in some measure in their scramble for 
nitrogenous products by the action of WPB in releasing to them slightly 
more liberal allocations of sulphate of ammonia as well as nitrate of 
soda and other nitrogen-bearing chemicals, which are most readily 
soluble in the soil, these fertilizer manufacturers have been gradually 
prevented from obtaining adequate supplies of most of the organic 
nitrogenates by growing shortages of dried blood, tankage and castor 
pomace and by the complete disappearance of linseed meal, accom- 
panied by increasing difficulties in contracting for the other oilseed 
meals—soybean, peanut and cottonseed—in competition with the feed 
interests. Their exclusion from the markets for these oilseed meals by 
CCC’s ban on the use of these meals in mixed fertilizers has come at 
a time when they were engaged in a strenuous but nearly futile attempt 
to meet the requirements of cotton and tobacco planters at the very 
outset of the new season, 

Some amelioration of the mixers’ plight has resulted from the 
rescinding by WPB of a requirement that the nitrogen content in 
tobacco fertilizer must be at least 








55 percent from organic (water- 
soluble) sources when used on 
flue-cured tobacco, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue of the RE- 
PORTER, but the fertilizer trade was 
not in any way interested in OPA’s 
pricing of irregular grades of meat 
scraps and digester tankage. 


Nitrogenates 


Castor Pomace.—Shortage becom- 
ing appalling. Latest arrivals of beans 
at New York have aggregated 23,543 
bags, weighing 3,531,450 pounds. 
Nevertheless, two plants in New Jer- 
sey have felt impelled to close for lack 
of enough beans. 

Cottonseed Meal.—With Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shutting ferti- 
lizer manufacturers out of the market 
for this meal for use in supplying ni- 
trogen in mixtures or grades, in order 
to favor livestock feed makers, the 
fertilizer industry cannot hope to ob- 
tain any of this product unless Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has a 
change of heart, if supply becomes 
more adequate by Springtime. 

Cyanamid.—Same conditions prevail 
as recently reported. 

Dried Blood.—Big demand for all 
grades. Packers retaining most of 
their output and feed makers getting 
whatever these producers occasionally 
release. 

Fish Meal—No change in hitherto 
reported unsatisfactory situation in 
menhaden scrap. No meal yet avail- 
able. 

Hoofmeal.—Supplies tight. Prices 
strongly held at recently advanced 
figures. 

Linseed Meal.—None available any- 
where. 

Nitrate of Soda—A few additional 
allocations are being made to fer- 
tilizer interests in the West and on 
the Pacific Coast. Reports from the 
Coast tell of a reservation of approxi- 
mately 4,000 tons of ammonium ni- 
trate at Canadian sources, to be 
shipped to Coast points in 80-pound 
bags and offered for sale at a price 
which will probably be about half 
way between the pice of a unit of 
nitrogen obtained from nitrate of soda 
and a unit of sulphate of ammonia. 
This relatively new form of nitrate 
contains 35 percent of nitrogen, half 
in the nitrate and half in ammonia 
form. Freight rates covering antici- 
pated shipment to the Coast are ex- 
pected to be about 50 percent of those 


Price Changes 
Advanced 


Superphosphate, consumers’ price, ac- 
cording to OPA order, $1 to $2.40 
per ton, 


Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
four typical fertilizer materials 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year. 
718 718 71.8 710 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 

——————————oooeeeeeeeOOOO—————— 


customarily charged for sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Peanut Meal.—Conditions in this 
market exactly the same as those re- 
corded for cottonseed meal in so far 
as fertilizer trade is concerned. 


Soybean Meal.—Situation for fer-'° 


tilizer industry the same as those in 
cottonseed and peanut meals. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—WPB is 
making more liberal allocations to 
fertilizer trade. Estimates on by- 
products cokeoven operations for two 
weeks ended December 26 and Jan- 
uary 2 indicate production of 176,- 
386,680 pounds for that period from 
this source. 

Tankage—A few sales of feeding 
tankage at ceiling prices reported in 
Chicago but packers are still with- 
holding bulk of output for their own 
uses, 

Urea.—Small allocations of ferti- 
lizer compound still being made to 
fertilizer interests. 


Potashes 


Producers continue reporting hav- 
ing sold output up to March, but some 
difficulties are said to be experienced 
in securing deliveries and resales are 
becoming of frequent occurrence. No 
foreign stuff reaching here. 


Phosphates 
Bone Materials. — Demand very 
brisk. Offerings of both raw material 
and steamed bonemeal scarce. 
Cottonseed Hull Ash.—Continues in 
good request. Offerings meager. 


Current prices on fertilizer materials are given in the alphabetical list 


of prices beginning on page 9 


January 11, 1943 


Phosphate Rock.—Steady movement 
of Florida land pebble and Tennessee 
brown rock still reported. Triple 
superphosphate still going outward in 
large amounts on lend-lease_ ship- 
ments. Producers in Florida and 
other Southern centers well sold out 
in so far as domestic trade is con- 
cerned, OPA’s recent markup of 
consumers’ prices for superphosphate, 
effective January 4, ranges from $1 
to $2.40 per ton in all States except 
North Carolina, where it amounts to 
only 40 cents per ton. 


Sulphur and Pyrites 


Producers continue urging consum- 
ers to build up their stockpiles be- 
fore transportation becomes further 
congested. Current output and re- 
serves adequate. No Spanish pyrites 
yet available here. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Atlanta—January 8 
Prior to banning the use of all oilseed 
meals in mixed fertilizers, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had reserved 
virtually all available soybean meal for 
the feed trade through February, except 
for commitments previously made to the 
fertilizer trade. Now, however, the fer- 
tilizer mixers will have to sacrifice even 
the quantities for which they had pre- 
viously contracted and cannot hope to 
get any of this meal for their com- 

pounds at any time hereafter. 


Cottonseed meal and peanut meal are 
reported still very light and selling at 
ceiling prices. The only carlot sales 
made are going into the feed trade, in 
accordance with CCC’s order of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. 

The only nitrogenous material pro- 
duced is reported to be allotted to old 
customers and none is being offered on 
the open market. 


AAA has closed a large government 
purchase of 20 percent superphosphate 
in bags, at $15 per ton, Georgia points. 

Superphosphate. — 6l1c. 
terior producing points. 

Nitrate of Soda. — Allocated, scarce, 
price unchanged. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 
tight, price unchanged. 

Cottonseed Meal. — Scarce at ceiling 
prices. Only feed makers can buy it. 


Peanut Meal.—Very little on market, 
price at ceilings. Available only to live- 
stock feed manufacturers. 


Soybean Meal.—Available only to the 
feed trade, $32, Decatur, Il. 


Baltimore—January 8 

Fish Scrap—The movement in this 
ammoniate is naturally affected by the 
extent of the supply, making the market 
decidedly quiet. Operations by the fish- 
ing companies on the North Carolina 
coast continue, but the additions made 
by them to stocks remain small, and the 
season so far has been poor. The fish 
caught are small, and do not make a sat- 
isfactory amount of scrap. Nor are they 
notably productive in other respects. 
Most of the factories seem to have been 
cautious about entering into commit- 
ments. Hence they seem fairly well up 


per unit, in- 


— Allocated, 


in their deliveries. But this does not 
apply to all, and the production of scrap 
is certain to be quite short. 
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SULPHATE of AMMONIA 


AND AMMONIA LIQUOR 


ALUED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET «+ 
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Chicago—January 8 

Dried Blood. — Principal grade, un- 
ground, $5.38 per unit of ammonia. 

Tankage. — Unground, feeding grade, 
$5.53 per unit; hoof meal, $4.35 to $4.50 
per unit; liquid stick, $2.25 to $2.50. 

Bone Materials. — Ground, steamed 
bone, 3 and 50 percent, $30 to $35 per 
ton; cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles, §40 
to $42; dry, rendered tankage, hard 
pressed, $1.20 to $1.21; 50 percent meat 
and bone scrap, $68. 


San Francisco—January 8 

Supplies of chemical nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in prospect for the fiscal year— 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943—should meet 
all of California’s urgent agricultural re- 
quirements, according to a report re- 
cently issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture at Berkeley, Cal. Prospective 
supplies covered by the total allotments 
appear to exceed 33,000 tons, an amount 
approximately equal to the average of 
the last three years. 

A new material, ammonium nitrate, 
will be available to the extent of about 
4,000 tons for California use as soon as 
a freight rate can be set up. It will 
be shipped from Canada. 

Ammonia Phosphate.—Quoted at $48 
per ton for 16/20 grade, delivered inland 
California points. 

Ammonia Sulphate. — Sold subject to 
WPB allocation at $38 per ton; freight 
allowance up to $4.40 per ton. 

Ammonium Nitrate. — Four thousand 
tons are immediately available from 
Canada, pending setting up of a freight 
rate. No prices announced yet. 

Blood Meal. — Light offerings feature 
the market, coupled with high demand. 
Quoted when available at from $4.50 to 
$5 per unit or better, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Oilseed Meal Sales 


As Fertilizer Prohibited 


OPD Washington Bureau 
The Department of Agriculture has 
announced issuance of an oilseed or- 
der by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration prohibiting purchases, sales 
and deliveries of oilseed meals for the 
manufacture of mixed fertilizer for 
sale. The order provides that be- 
ginning January 2, 1943, and until 
further notice, “no person shall place 
any purchase order for, accept de- 
livery of, under existing contract, or 
acquire by crushing, any oilseed 
product for manufacture into mixed 
fertilizer for sale.” 


72d—OPD—Year 


Nitrogen Products 
Lauded by Treasury Dept. 

The Nitrogen Products Corporation, 
this city, of which Chester S. Edwards 
is president, has been commended by 
the Treasury Department for utiliza- 
tion of its advertising program for 
the furtherance of the war bond 


drive. 
72d—OPD—Year 


Southern Phosphate Corporation 
has acquired all the outstanding stock 
of Carey Baxter & Kennedy, Inc., 
which is engaged in extensive coal 
stripping operations in Pennsylvania. 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


COLTON 3B TABLET MACHINE, single 
punch, 
5—COPPER & NICKEL, 
jacketed kettles. 

500 «gallon SHEET STEEL Closed & 
Jacketed, Kettle, with or without agi- 
tator. 

SIFTERS & MIXERS, 50 to 
capacity. 

BUFLOVAK Vacuum Drum Dryer, 24x20”. 
FLETCHER 40” bottom discharge, motor 
driven Centrifugal 

AMERICAN 20” steel Basket 
AC, Explosion Proof Motor. 

12”x32”, 


100 & 150 gallon, 


2,000 Ib. 


Extractor, 


J. H. Day 3 Roller Mill. water 


cooled, silent «hain drive. 

3—DEVINE 200 gallon 
Kettles. 

SHARPLES Super Centrifuges, 
& Monel bowls. 

CAST STEEL AUTOCLAVE, 
dacketed, agitated 

BETHLEHEM CAST IRON Closed Jacketed 
Kettle, 1,500 gals. 

BETHLEHEM-FREDERKING CAST IRON 
Kettle, 2,000 gals. 

VALLEY IRON CAST IRON AUTOCLAVE, 
350 gallon, with horsesloe agitator. 


Agitated Closed 
No. 6, Steel 


550 Gallon, 


List Your Surplus With Us 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


59 E. 4th Street, New York City 








LOCATED PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMPLETE 
BUCKEYE OIL 
PRESSING UNIT 


4—BUCKEYE 15 GOX HYDRAULIC 
Ou rc ke ie” en AM, 24 


000 L P.S.1. 
“eae HYDRAULIC 4 PLUNG 
geese oe... HIGH AND LOW 


Une. 
a), "BUCKEYE TANK TYPt 
htenear HIGH AND 


ay 
Han PRESSURE PIPING 
with VALVES WAND FITTINGS. 
I—CAKE FORMER ane MIXER. 
1—NO. 2% EUREKA VERT. 


»BOUBLE Sano STEEL 4 ROLLER 
1 7%_"x20", AND 





















7 
1—NO, 2! BUFFALO CHOPPER. 
2—SHRIVER (RON FILTER PRESSES. 
3—JOHNSON IRON PILTER 
PRESSES. 
I—WELDED STEEL STORAGE TANK. 
i—SCHUTZ-O'NEILL 20” PULVER 
IZING MILL WITH COLLECTOR. 
1—STANDARD AUTOMATIC CAPPER. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN Lis 























1—Badger 42” Monel Alcohol! Column. 
1—W. & P. 150 gal. Jack. Mixer, Size 6. 
at ne Type Double Arm Mixer, 75 
—Faust 150 gal. Jack. mounte | : ne co. 
High Side Raymond M 


1—Alibright-Nell Atmos. Drum D: =. 3’x8". 
1—Devine 4’x 30’ Rotary Vacuum 
43—Stsiniess Steel Filter Press Plates, 24x28", 
. Vert. Acid Proof Tanks. 
nd Filters, Nos. 5 and 8. 
1—No. 2 Mikro Pulverizer 
1—No. 4 Mikro Pulverizer. 
12—Iron and Wood Filter Presses, 18’ to 36’’ 
1—No. 2 Otiwer Duplex Vac. Pump, 14x 8’. 
1—Pen nia Vac. Pump, 14’’x5’’. 
2—Wi ngton 12’’x 12’’x 12" Vac Pumps. 
1—Beach-Russ No. 6 Compound Vac. Pump. 
1—Creamery Pkge. Mfg. Co. Ho aes, 
motor driven, approx. 400 gals. per 
1—De Leval. No. 301 Multiple Clarifier, M. D. 
5—Ross 8, 15 and 40 gal. Pony Mixers. 
4—Ross 3 Roll Mills. 12’’x 30” and 16’’x 40". 
10—P e@dbie and Jar Mills, Lab. to 750 gals. 
2—Tothurst Centrifugats. 32” and 40” 
10—Stone Mills, 10’ to 32’’ 
8—Lead and Paste Mixers, 50 to 135 gals 
6—Powder Mixers, 100 Ibs to 3,500 Ibs. 
6—Horiz. and Vert. Mixers. up to 500 
18—Glass Lined & Stee! Tanks to 10, 
6—Vert. Jack. Kettles. up to 500 gals. 
20—Copper Jack. Kettles, up to 150 gals. 
1—Schutz-O’Neill No. 1 Sugar Pulverizer. 
1—Jeffrey 24’: 18’ Tyne A Hammer Mill. 
3—Sinele and Double Roll Soike Crushers, 
2—No. 0 and No. 1 Raymond Mills 
6—Williams & Jay Bee Hammer Mills. 
1—Bauer 22” Attrition Mill. 
1—Stedman 42’ Ball-Bearing Disintegrator. 
15—Electric Agitators. % to 10 H.P. 
20—Rotarv, Centrifucal and Vacuum Pumps. 
6—Liquid, Paste and Powder Fillers 


ONLY PARTIAL LISTING 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETINS 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
MACHINERY 


STEIN EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


426 BROOME ST., NEW YORK CITY 






















is. 
gals. 
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Business Wants and Offers 


RATES PER INSERTION—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Help Wanted and Positions Sought — Minimum $2.00, thirty-six words or less; 35c for each additional six words. 


All Other Classified Advertisements — $5.00 thirty-six words or less; 85c for each additional six words or fraction. 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Our expansion program re- 
quires additional equipment. We need 
iron and wood filter presses, jacketed 
kettles, mixer, pulverizer, dryer, etc. No 
dealers. Send your offerings to. BOX 
205, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


STEAM JACKETED kettle wanted with 
or without agitators, either open or 
closed, 1,200 to 2,000 gallon capacity, to 
be used with 200 pound steam pressure. 
Address Post Office Box 1999, Columbus, 
Ohio. 











Factories Offered 


FIREPROOF FACTORY, modern, 30,000 
sq. ft. waterproof floors, with drains, 
complete refrigeration system, water, 
gas and power lines, throughout, steam 
plant, large elevator. Unrestricted dis- 
trict, Queens, N. Y. C. The R. L. Kraft 
Company, Woolworth Building. Cort- 
landt 7-9377. 


FOR SALE: Small complete chemical 
factory—will sell entire or by units con- 
taining large powder mixer, centrifuge 
dryer, wooden tanks, motors, pumps, 
etc. P. O. BOX 1102, Paterson, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


1—Raymond 2-roll high side Mill. 

2—4 x 10’ and 6 x 15’ Tube Mills. 

1—6’ x 70’ Rotary Dryer. 

1—Size 9 Robinson Unique Batch Mixer. 
1—20 x 24” Jeffrey Hammer Mill. 
2—18 x 48’’ double drum Fiakers or Dryers. 
2—12 x 32” and 16 x 40’ 3-roli Mills. 
1—20 x 24’ 2-roll Coal Crusher. 
4—Pebble Mills, 30 to 100 gallon. 
2—No. 1 Abbe Rotary Cutters. 

2—400 gal. closed lead lined Tanks. 


Send us your inquiries for Process Equipment 
and a list of your idle equipment. 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
917 N. Marshfield Ave., Chicago, ill. 











OIL, 





Materials Offered 


MODIFIED PHENOLIC resins for gale: 
We offer for immediate delivery 34 bar- 
rels Reichhold’s Beckacite No. 1116 and 
48 barrels Reichhold’s Beckacite No. 1123 
holding approximately 275 lbs., and 95 
drums Krumbhaar’s phenolic resin No. 
606 holding approximately 435 Ibs. In 
original unopened containers. Priced at 
cost. For information write or wire to 
BOX 207, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Materials Wanted 


TO MANUFACTURERS and jobbers— 
Are you overstocked? We require im- 
mediately large or small lots, many items, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, solvents, 
aromatics, waxes, other supplies. Submit 
offerings at once. Correspondence treat- 
ed confidentially. BOX 214, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


WILL PURCHASE your surplus and dis- 
continued chemicals, drugs, oils, waxes, 
dyes, solvents, etc., and will pay highest 
eash prices for same. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with WPB regulations. Will make 
immediate offer. Write fully. BOX 217, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Merger Offered 


WILL MERGE small dry color manufac- 
turing business with similar reputable 
concern in metropolitan area. Have ex- 
cellent sales contacts. BOX 216, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Positions Vacant 


CHEMIST or technician wanted thor- 
oughly familiar with manufacture of dry 
and paste type water vehicle paints. 
Research position with good future for 
right man. Midwestern location. State 
experience and compensation expected. 
BOX 220, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Positions Vacant 


TOILET PREPARATIONS, cosmetics. 
Chemist with up to date experience in 
the manufacture of shavifg creams, 
tooth pastes and other toilet prepara- 
tions and cosmetics, including selecting 
and purchasing of raw materials, super- 
vision of production and control, and 
experimental laboratory work. Perma- 
nent position with excellent opportunity 
for man with executive experience and 
ability. Please give details regarding 
training, experience, personal data, sal- 
ary expected. Those employed at their 
highest skills in war work not consid- 
ered. BOX 215, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 





eerie taeda 
TECHNOLOGIST familiar with by-prod- 
uct sodium sulphate recovery on a large 
scale, or plant available for same. BOX 
218, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


—Continued on page 141 


HOMOGENIZER 


Charlotte Chem. Mfg. model 800. 


Jeffery-Traylor, shaker type CVs-s, 
6” wide hand deck, capacity 7 to 8 tons 
per hour; with 15 cycle, 110 volt, single 
phase vibrator motor generator set. 


Wire, write or phone 


The Motor Repair & Mig. Co. 


1545 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


W 


FOR SALE 


4—100 gallon WERNER & PFLEIDERER mixers 
3— 12 in. x 30 in. Roller Mills 
1—PREMIER 6 in. paste Colloid Mil: 

2—16 In. x 40 in. three stee roller mills 
PONY MIXERS from 234 galions to 40 gations 
5—Change Can Mixers 
1—ROSS twin 150 galion ead mixers 
25—New Portable Tanks on wheels 

1—4 ft 6 in. x 3 ft. 6 in. PEBBLE MILLS 
3—32 in. x 36 In. PEBBLE MILLS 


Specialising in Rebuilt Machinery 


IRVING BARCAN COMPANY 
Me CHURCH ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 





You Fight for the AXIS — When You Tolerate Delivery Delays! 
e BUY EQUIPMENT FROM 


ance sees “CONSOLIDATED on srmee 





2~All Copper EVAPORATORS: | Badger 
triple 450 sa. ft. per effect, complete; | 
Standard tripie 350 sq. ft. per effect, com- 


plete. 
17—RUBBER LINED Recteneuier TANKS. 

2,220 gal., 2 1,000 gal., 2 650 gal., 9 

500 ""eal.. 2 200 gal., { 150 gal. 
i—Proctor & Sehw artz 9-truek ATMOS- 
PHERIC ORYER, 1,562 sq. ft. tray 
surface. 

2—R. VACUUM DRUM DRYERS: | 
Buffalo 48°x40” Single Bronze Drum; | 
Devine 3’x9’ Double Bronze Drum. 
7—ROTARY VACUUM DRYERS: | Buffalo 
5’x30’; 5 Devine 4’x25’; | Devine 4’x30’. 
3—ATMOSPHERIC DRUM DRYERS: 2 

Anco 4x9 single drum; 4’x8’. 
50—25 gal. MONEL open TANKS; 12 45 gal. 
ioe gal. MONEL KETTLE, electrically 


cated. 
— x84” Double Drum Atmospheric Dryers 


new). 

_, gal. ALUMINUM JACKETED KET- 
TLE, | 60 gal., 2 49 gal. | 20 gal. 

4—300 gal. PFAUDLER WATER JACK- 


ETED KETTLES, side m.d. agitators; | 
125 gal. 

4—300 gal. COPPER CLOSED TIN-COATED 
TANKS. 

35—CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS, !2” to 


72”, bronze and steel baskets, belt and 
motor drives. 
8—PEBBLE MILLS: | Patterson, 6’x7’ Silex 


Lined; 32”x42” rubber lined; other sizes. 


8—4,000 ibs., 2,000 ibs., 1.000 
600 Ibs., DRY POWDER MIXERS, other 


sizes. 
MIXERS, size 21-X-BB, Jack- 


2—W. & P, 
oe 625 gals.; | size 15, 100 gal. jack- 


pea 1 size 14, 50 gal. Jacketed; other 

sizes. 

“Ti? OLIVER CONTINUOUS FIL- 

\—PNEUMATIC SCALE PACKAGING 
UNIT. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION! 


LIQUIDATION 


Former 
Garcia Sugars Plant 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


1—Iron Filter Press 15” x 15”, 18 
chambers. 
9—Steel Tanks: 4-5000 gal. 


vert. 


closed; 1-5000 gal. open, agitated; 
4-1000 gal. vertical. 


1—Sharples Centrifuge with monel 
bowl, motor driven. 

1—30” Centrifugal Extractor. 

2—Portable Bag Pilers, 20’ and 30’ 
lift, m.d. 

Miscellaneous: Buffalo Filling Ma- 

chines, Air Compressors, Tanks, 

Structural Steel Framework, Piping, 

Valves, Fittings, Pumps, Motors. 


ACT NOW! WIRE OR PHONE 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST 





Send jor "Consolidated News" listing complete stock 


. 











i—!4’ dia. WEOGE FURNACE, 7-hearth, 
complete. 

'—Sperry 42”°x42” CAST IRON FILTER 
PRESS, plate-frame, 55 chambers; | 
Shriver 36”*36", washing, 60 chambers: 
20 others, 30°x30” to laboratory sizes, 

O=REAT EXCHANGERS, Ahiberger; 50, 
100, 300, 440 sq. ft. heating surface; 
other smaller sizes. 

2—Cresson Morris 48” Copper basket, direct 
m.d. CENTRIFUGALS, ball bearing. 

5—RAYMOND PULVERIZERS: 5 Roll High 
Side; Ne. | Beater Type: No. 0000. 

3—Vilter AMMONIA COMPRESSORS, twin 
horiz. 250 tons each, direct meter driven 
jome 500 HP synehr. Motors, 


i—Vilter AMMONIA COMPRESSOR, 40 
tons, motor driven with Westinghouse 100 
HP 3-60-440 vy. 

2—Direct Heat Fotary DRYERS: | 6’x24’ 
Iroquois and | 5’x30’ trequois, “9” shells. 

















Wanted: IDLE MACHINES 
Right now there are some urgent 
inquiries which we are trying to 
Fill. If you will take the time to 
send us a list of all machines 
you can spare, you will accom- 
plish the double result of help- 
ing some defense output and 
turning a wasting asset into cash. 
Remember— we buy Single 
Items and Complete Plents. 



















We Buy and Sell From a Single Item to a Complete Plant 


CONSOLIDATED Propucts Co.. INc. 


13-18 Park Row 
New York 





Shops: 335 Doremus Avenue 


Newark, N. J. 
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‘Business Wants 
and Offers 


—Continued from page 140 








Positions Vacant 





PRODUCTION MAN experienced with 
roller mills and printing ink or paint 
manufacture, preferably with chemical 
training. Permanent position. Give full 
details and salary desired. BOX 219, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Positions Wanted 


ENGINEER, 54, physically, mentally fit. 
Presently employed industrial design 
earning 500 mo.; former superintendent, 
works manager large expeller mill de- 
sires change to vegetable oil for dura- 
tion or longer in design construction or 
operation. Salary, bonus basis only. 
Have original exclusive plan for domes- 
tic castor oil production. Experiments 
indicate revolutionary possibilities. BOX 
213, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


STAINLESS STEEL TRUCK TANK 
5’ dia. x 14’ insulated and covered 
with aluminum, 1,980 gals. 


' COPPER EVAPORATOR 
39%” O.D. x 9, like new. 


COPPER TANK 
66” dia. x 7’ high, with Copper Coil 
and Agitator. 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
4 to 10,000 gals. Copper Tanks, Steam 
Jacketed Kettles, Condensers, Pres- 
sure Tanks, Coolers, Steam and Elec- 
tric Pumps, Brass Valves % to 8” new 
and used, 


H. LOEB & SON 


4603 LANCASTER AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 












8—176 gal. Pfaudier Jacketed Glass 
Lined Mixing Tanks. 

2—Hardinge Conical Pebble Mills, 
8’x36”". 

1—Rotary Dryer, monel lined, 6x45’. 

7—200 gal. Pebble Mills, 4%’x3%’. 





3—Lead Lined Absorber Tanka, 
6°9”x6'i” 1,700 gal. 
i—Lead Lined Mixing Tank, 


6’9”x6’4”", motor driven, 1,700 gal. 
2—Glens Falls 20°x8’ Sulphur Buro- 
ers. 
2—Nash No. 4 Vacuum Pumps. 


2—S. & K. Heat Exchangers, 40 and 











80 aq. ft. 

3—Copper Tanks, 2,000 and 2,600 
gals. 

i1—Struthers Wells Vertical Stee! 
Tube Evaporator, Singe Effect, 





3,300 aq. ft. 
6—ROTARY DRYERS, 6’x7’x100’, 
6x65’, 4’x40’. 4’x30’, 3’x20’, 3’x18’. 
1—Raymond 2 Roll High Speed Mill. 
1—Shriver 24”x24” Steam Jacketed 
Filter Press, 30 chambers. 
&—Rubber Lined Pebble 
24°x36", 36”x36". 
3—Jeffrey Hammer Mills, 18”x24", 
24”°x36", 36x18”. 
6—Roller Mills, 
12°x32”. 
6—Pony Mixers, 8, 15, 20, 40 gals. 
1—Mikro Pulverizer, 24”. 
2—Steel Storage Tanks, 20’x20’. 
1—P. & 8. Tray Dryer. 
3—Cast Iron Plate and Frame Filter 
Presses, 36”x36”. 
1—Hersey 6’x25’ Indirect Heat Dryer. 
2—Rubber Lined Tanks, 42”x60”, 
1—Stainless Steel Jacketed Tank, 
46°x30”. 
1—Oliver Rotary Filter, 6’x4’4”. 
1—Jacketed Pebble Mill, 24”x30 . 
3—Atmospheric Drum Dryers, 4’x8’, 
Double Drum 28”x60", 36”x96”. 
1—Cutler No. 4 Steam Tube Dryer. 


Mills, 


6x13”, 9%x24", 


23—Storage Tanks, from 6,000 to 
60.000 gals. 

1—Raymond No. 1 Pulverizer motor 
driven. 

2—Day Imperial No. 30 Jacketed 
Mixers. 


4—Rotex Screens, 20”x40” to 40”x84”, 
single, double and triple deck. 
14—Pebble Mills. Lab. to 600 gals. 
6—Sharples No. 6 Clarifiers. 
6—Tolhurst Centrifugals, 26” to 60” 
12—Dry Batch Mixers, 59 to 2,000 Ibs 
36—Iron and Copper Jacketed Kettles, 
10 to 2,600 gals. 
4—Sweetland Filters, Nos. 5, 7 10. 


19—Shriver and Sperry Cast Iron, 
Wood, Filter Presses, 12” to 42”. 


6—Colloid Mills, U. 8. and Premier. 
12—Glass Lined Tanks, to 1,000 gals. 


Cash Buyers of Your Surplus Equipment 
—From a Single item to a Complete Plant 









1823 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 








































































PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Positions Wanted 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS chemist—Wide 
experience in development and produc- 
tion of corrosion preventive compounds; 
automotive, aeronautical, and household 
special products; lubricants, petroleum 
specialties. Would like to locate in the 
southwest. BOX 204, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


PURCHASING AGENT seeks position 
in war industry with concern which can 
utilize and appreciate ability and con- 
scientious performance. Nine years in 
last position, resigned recently as P.A. 
in chemical manufacturing firm over mil- 
lion dollar volume. Eighteen years ex- 
perience, age 35, married, no children. 
BOX 208, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


WELL INFORMED, dependable, ener- 
getic wholesale drug and sundries man 
wishes position where opportunity exists 
to present his _ talent. Experienced 
pricer, buyer, department manager, and 
sales assistant. Located presently in 
mid-west, will go anywhere. BOX 209, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


EXECUTIVE, familiar with general pur- 
chasing and bulk selling for large chemi- 
cal interests open for position with 
manufacturer needing man with wide 
and diversified experience in the in- 
dustrial chemical business. BOX 210, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 42, executive 
ability, manufacturing, development, 
management experience. Oils, waxes, 
resins, soaps, greases, solvents, emul- 
sions, related compositions. Now em- 
ployed. Seeks connection war industry 
with post-war opportunity. BOX 211, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


PAINT SALESMAN: Experienced; bet- 
ter dealers Manhattan and Bronx will 
represent reputable manufacturer. Can 
increase present volume or establish 
new line; side line considered. Com- 
mission basis. BOX 212, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 














Petroleum Products 


Lighter Fractions 
—Continued from Page 137 


Propane. — Orders brisk, quotations 
holding unchanged. 


San Francisco—January 8 
Butane.—Extremely active. 
Propane.—Producers are meeting re- 

quirements of the market fairly well. 
Movement is high. 
Tulsa—January 8 
Butane.—Buying movement growing. 
Supplies inadequate. 
Propane.—War industry interests con- 


TANKS 


23 Steel Oil Storage 5,000 — 8,000 — 
11,500 and 30.080 Gal, oon 

2— 10,500 bbl. capacity field tanks. 

9 Cyprus 3,800 gal. 9 ft. dia. 8 ft. high. 


TANKS ON TOWERS 


100,000 gal. Steel 40’ Tower 
75,000 gal.Steel 80’ Tower 
35,000 gal. Steel 90’ Tower 

J gal. Steel 80’ Tower 
1— 100,000 gallon Steel 82’ Tower 
1—40,000 gallon Steel 100’ Tower 


R. C. STANHOPE, Inc. 


60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


USED 
EQUIPMENT 


Are you trying to 


































locate any good 

used. equipment 
for quick delivery ? 
TRY US 


EMSCO EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


EMIL A. SCHROTH, Owner 
41 HYATT AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
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tinue largest buyers. But other trades 
well represented among _ purchasers. 
Tone strong. 


Petrolatums and Waxes 


Paraffin. —Crude, semirefined and 
fully-refined grades continue in brisk 


demand. Some fully-refined grades 
extremely scarce. Market tone very 
strong. 


Petrolatums.—U. S. P. grades most 
active but a fair movement is also 
reported in veterinarian and indus- 
trial material. Prices well maintained 
on basis of November revisions. 


Amorphous Waxes.—Stocks being 
steadily lowered as buying movement 
gains momentum. Tone firm. 


White Mineral Oils.—Continue in 
brisk request. Higher viscosities in 
very light supply. Prices unchanged. 


Markets at Other Centers 
Chicago—January 8 
Paraffin.—Demand active, price steady. 
Petrolatums.—Interest more extensive, 

market firm. 
White Mineral Oils.—Fair call, quota- 
tions stiff. 


Los Angeles—January 8 
There is an incessant clamor on the 
Pacific Coast for more paraffin wax. 
Suppliers are unable to cope with the 
orders that they are now receiving daily. 


Fuels and Lubricants 


Fue] Oil.—In line with the Admin- 
istration’s efforts to conserve supplies 
in the East for shipment to the fight- 
ing fronts and for the maintenance 
of war industry production, OPA on 
January 6 cut by 25 percent the 
amount of fuel oil rations allowed for 
heating non-dwelling space in the 
seventeen Eastern States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with previous cuts from last 
year’s normal consumption by such 
users, this latest slash has reduced 
the ration to about 45 percent of nor- 
mal. It applies to the No. 3 heating 
period and is counted upon to add 
more than 1,500,000 gallons of fuel 
oil daily to the amount now available 
for heating homes and other dwelling 
space. 

Stocks of heavy fuel oil in the 
United States fell to a new low mark 
as of January 2, when they totaled 
72,881,000 barrels, a decline of 81,000 
barrels compared with stocks as of 
December 26. 

Gasoline—OPA’s recent action, in 
outlawing all pleasure driving of mo- 
tor vehicles by holders of A, B and 
C ration cards in the seventeen East- 
ern States and District of Columbia, 
was taken to conserve reserves of this 
motor fuel which were otherwise 
sure to be drained by the unessential 
uses of civilians at a time when they 
were urgently needed by our armed 
forces and in munitions production. 
The American Petroleum Institute re- 
ports that gasoline stocks increased 
by 2,192,000 barrels during the week 
ended January 2 to 82,420,000 barrels. 

Kerosene.—To encourage filling sta- 
tion proprietors to continue in busi- 
ness, in the face of drastic rationing 
and consequently diminishing rev- 


ALUMINUM 


enues, OPA has authorized a markup 
of tank wagon prices of kerosene to 
the extent of three-tenths of a cent 
per gallon. Simultaneously, refiners 
in western Pennsylvania advanced 
their prices for 45-46 waterwhite 
grades another quarter cent per gal- 
lon to a basis of 6% cents per gallon. 
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WHITE OILS 


From The 
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Specialigation 
SHERWOOD 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 
. 


NAPHTHENIC ACIDS 
CRESYLIC ACIDS 
VISCOUS OILS 


[Extremely viscous polymerized 
hydrocarbons 4 


CALODORANT 


Gas Odoraut 


WHITE OILS 








CHLORIDE 


ANHYDROUS 


PHOSGENE 


(CARBONYL CHLORIDE) 


ST atte: 
<=> 
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NIAGARA CHLORINE PRODUCTS CO. 


Mo LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


















NEWARK STEEL DRUM Co. 


c. J. COLVILLE 
President 









LINDEN, N.J. 
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Shipping Information 


All matter under this head fully protected by copyright 


New York Imports 


BONES-4,600" bus, 562,908 ths 


eRe HOG—110 cs 
CAFFEINE—60 kegs, Coca-Cola Co 
CARDAMOM. 20 cs, 2,200 Ibs, Chase 
tional Bank Trust Co 
10 cs, 1,100 lbs, Irving Trust Co 
CASTOR BEANS—10, ,079 begs, Baker Castor 
os bes, Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
1,700 begs, Chase National Bank 
2) 540 begs, National City Bank 
3,280 bgs, Bunge North American Grain 


Co 
CELERY SEED—27 begs, 29,640 lbs, Kachu- 
rin Drug Co 
176 —. 5, 120 Ibs, Victor Export & Im- 


port 
167 oa °20,040 Ibs, Otto Gerdau Co 
73 bgs, 8,670 lbs, Public National Bank 
Trust Co 
206 bes, 24,720 lbs, Irving Trust Co 
CINNAMON QUILLS—158 bis, 15,800 Ibs, 
D Hecht & Co 
50 bis, 5,000 Ibs, Willets & Co 
150 bis, 15,000 lbs, Bank of California 
150 bis, 15,000 lbs, C M Van Sillevoldt 
119 bis, 11,900 Ibs, Otto Gerdau Co 
291 bis, 29,100 Ibs, Bieler Export & Im- 
port Co 
200 bis, 20,000 Ibs, Volkart Bros 
COCOA BEANS—6,500 begs, 845,000 Ibs, 
schlag ‘& Co 
1,250 begs, 162,500 lbs, General Cocoa Co 
700 begs, 91,000 Ibs, Cocoa Trading Co 
800 begs, 39,000 Ibs, Kennedy, Butcher & 


200 bes, 26,000 lbs, Glumenthal Bros 
200 begs, 26,000 Ibs, Cocoa Import Co 


Na- 


Nie- 


800 bgs, 104,000 Ibs, Rockwood & Co 
ag 299,000 lbs, A C Israel Com- 
m 


570 bes. 75, 100 Ibs, Wessel, 
2.000 Ses, 760,000 Ibs, Balfour, Guthrie & 


450° begs, 58.500 Ibs, Middleton & Co 

600 bes, 78,000 Ibs, Scarburgh & Co 
bgs, 39,000 Ibs, M Golodetz & Co 
begs, 513,500 Ibs, W R Grace & Co 


Kulenkampf 


ie 


600 bes, 78,000 lbs, Daarnhouwer & Co 
300 bes, 39,000 Ibs, Farr & Co 
500 bes, 75,000 Ibs. Wessel, Duval & Co 


a 


begs, 130,000 Ibs, Wood & Selick 
bes, 75,000 Ibs, Schwabactr & Co 
700 bes, 91,000 Ibs, Carl M Loeb, Rhoades 


Co 
900 bes, 117,000 Ibs, 


: 


Willard, Howes & Co 


o— begs, 247,000 Ibs, Hershey Chocolate 

‘orp 

DILLSEED—290 bes, 34,800 Ibs, Biddle Pur- 
chasing Co 


440 bes, 52,800 Ibs, Guaranty Trust Co 
FLEASEED—390 bes, Chase National Bank 
Trust Co 
HUSK—130 bes, R J Prentiss & Co 
258 bes, Peek & Velsor 
129 bes, Chase National Bank Trust Co 
—— —— pkgs, S B Penick 


139 cs, Chase National Bank Trust Co 
150 cs, Brown Bros, Harrimann Co 
KARAYA—106 bes, Irving Trust Co 
HAIR, COW TAIL—19 bis. J Henry Schroe- 
der Banking Corp 
aan ROOT—36 bes, S B Penick & Co 
37 bes, Brown Bros, Harrimann Co 
20 ro Manufacturers Trust Co 
40 b Chase National Bank Trust Co 
KAMALA. POWD—18 cs, Peek & Velsor 
MATE—247 cs, Chase National Bank Trust 


Co 
SAL PREPS 

‘o 
20.c8. G J Fijardo 


29 cs 


D C Andrews & 


NUX VOMICA—400 begs, S B Penick & Co 
,600 bgs, Volkart Bros 
1,200 bgs, Bankers Trust Co 
OIL, CASHEW SHELL—375 dms, 
City Bank 
ber dms, Irvington Varnish & Insulation 


National 


‘0 
40 dms, Bankers Trust Co 
CASTOR—251 dms, J R Redding 
338 dms 
COD—330 dms, Scandinavian Oil Co 
LEMONGRASS—2 dms 
MURU MURU—173 cs, Durkee 
Food 
ORANGE—6 cyls 
SANDALWOOD-—8 cs, 
Reynard 
SASSAFRAS—5 dms, 
hattan 
1 dm 
18 dms, Dodge & Olcott Co 
29 dms, Chase National Bank Trust Co 
RHUBARB ROOT—124 bgs, S B Penick & 


Co 

14 bgs, Brown Bros Harriman Co 
STEATITE—400 bgs, Heyman & Co 

902 bgs, National City Bank 
TURMERIC—80 bgs, Sokol & Co 

FINGERS—200 begs, Norda, Ltd 

WAX, BEES—92 bgs, Wessel, Duval & Co 

118 bgs, Irving Trust Co 


72d—OPD—Year 
Baltimore Imports 


SALTCAKE—2,000 tons 
72d—OPD—Year 


Philadelphia Imports 


CHINA. CLAY—2,216 tons 
COCOA BEANS—10,830 bgs, National City 


Famous 


Magnus, Mabee & 


Bank of the Man- 


, Bank of Manhattan Co 

, Chase National Bank 

. Nieschlag & Co 

, General Cocoa Co 

5,014 begs, Bankers Trust Co 

8,400 bes, Tradesmens National Bank & 
Trust Co 

650 bes, Bank of New York & Trust Co 

4,550 bes, Rockwood & Co 

300 begs, General Foods Corp 

3,521 bes, W R Grace & Co 

600 bes, Wessel, Duval & Co 

500 bes, Bluementhal Bros 

500 bes, Scarborough & Co 


3,500 begs, Brown Bros Harriman & Co, 
Inc 

«50 bes, order 

50 bes, Blumenthal Bros 


OIL, CASTOR—237 dms, National City Bank 
PALMAROSA—1,000 Ibs 
PYRETHRUM FLOWERS—100 tons 
WAX, OURICURY—254 bes, Wax & Rosin 
Products, Inc 





YOU, too, should have your im- 
ports listed here for the infor- 
mation of OPD readers—it 
costs you nothing. 


Mail lists of arrivals promptly 


and regularly, or telephone 
them—REctor 2-9820. 








Botanical Drugs 


Roots 


—Continued from page 134 

Rhubarb.—Supply arrives from Far 
East. Believed satisfactory quality. 
No weakening of spot prices follow- 
ing landing. 

Senega.—Quiet but fairly steady. 
Current takings strictly jobbing in 
size. No weakness at primary mar- 
ket. points. Fair stocks. 


Valerian.—Quiet and competitive so 
far as Far East material goes. Indian 
root has to meet bulk of consumer 
request. Present outlook for replace- 
ments not encouraging. 


Seeds 


Canary.—Argentine seed fractional- 
ly higher at 10%c. to 10%c. per 
pound. No Morocco seed available. 
Montana expects to plant crop in 
mustard seed area. 


Caraway.—Dutch seed negotiated at 
$1.05 per pound. Other varieties show 
no change. Canada is growing con- 
siderable now. 


Celery.—Indian seed up a small 
fraction to 29% to 29%c. per pound. 
Compares with official ceiling at 50c. 
Higher in India than on spot. Import 
licenses issued seldom. 

Dill—More selling brought 
tional advance to 8c. to Qc. 
pound. Very firm situation. 
position one of strength. 

Gold of Pleasure.—Limited demand 
brings shading to basis of 29c. to 30c. 
per pound. Stocks in fair shape. 

Mustard.—Montana production may 
drop if plan to increase canary plant- 
ings in mustard areas succeeds. Mus- 
tard holds steady in price but spot 
transactions remain light. 
Poppy.—Turkish slightly lower at 


frac- 
per 
Indian 


35c. to 36c. per pound. Indian seed 
dull but unchanged on spot. Hard to 
get import licenses for further im- 
portations. 


Spices 


Cassia.—Strong but virtually nom- 


inal. Stocks very small and cannot 
be increased now. Import quota down 
10 percent. 


Cinnamon.—Some Ceylon chips of- 
fered at 56c. to 57c. per pound. No. 2 
quills remain at 57c. to 58c. Import 
quota down 10 percent. 

Clove.—WPB raises import quota 10 
percent. Cut in clove quota on Sep- 
tember 25, 1942, rescinded. 

Ginger.—WPB raises import quota 
to 115 percent. Was 100 percent. De- 
signed to assist carbonated beverage 
and other industries. Jamaica No. 2 
prices down to 36c. to 37c.; No. 3, 34c. 
to 35c. No other price changes. 

Nutmeg.—West Indian lower at 36c. 
to 37c. per pound. No other change. 
Import quota maintained at 75 per- 
cent. 

Pepper.—Sole price change reduc- 
tion in Mombassa chillies to 23c. to 
24c. per pound. WPB retained white 
pepper quota at 75 percent. 

Trading in black pepper futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange from 
December 31 to January 8, inclusive, 
comprised nil contracts. Following is 
a price record for the week:— 

-——-Cents per pound-————,, 


sigh. eet Close. 
8 Oe . 6.63 bid 
MORONS 5 cies bs +0 6.63 bid 


Pimento. —Holds free from further 
change. Quiet spot market. Busi- 
ness possible in Jamaica. 


72d—OPD—Year 


Raymond Steiner has jonied’ the 
Professional Products Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.. He was formerly 
associated with Loeser Laboratory, 
Ine, 


Rotenone Prices 


Ceiled by OPA 


—Continued from page 4 

ing that cost from the maximum deliv- 
ered cost of rotenone contained in the 
same type and quality of rotenone-bear- 
ing materials on December 31, 1942. The 
regulation stipulates that the calculated 
increase in cost of pure rotenone shall 
not exceed $3.40 per pound contained in 
the finished product. 

The second group of manufacturers— 
those who process root—determines the 
increase in cost of rotenone by multiply- 
ing the pounds of pure rotenone in the 
finished product by $3.10. 


Wholesalers 

Wholesale prices of finished rote- 
none insecticides are computed as fol- 
lows:— 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


If the maximum price charged by the 
manufacturer who supplies the whole- 
saler is not changed by the regulation, 
then the wholesaler’s ceiling price is the 
highest price at which he delivered the 
commodity, or offered it for delivery, in 
March, 1942. 

If the manufacturer’s price is lowered 
by the regulation, then the wholesaler 
who buys from that manufacturer must 
reduce his own ceiling price by the same 
amount in dollars and cents. 


If the wholesaler did not sell the com- 
modity in March, 1942, he finds his maxi- 
mum price by adding to his delivered 
cost the dollar and cents margin between 
his delivered cost and his maximum sell- 
ing price of the commodity most closely 
similar to the commodity being priced. 

Any sellers who cannot determine his 
maximum price by using the various 
pricing methods provided in the regula- 
tion is to take as his ceiling price the 
maximum price of his closest competing 
seller of the same class. 


VANILLA BEANS 


ZINK & TRIEST CO. 


15 Lombard Street 





Gum Tragacanth--- Gum Arabic 


Importers 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH, 286 Spring St., NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Pa. 
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FRANK-VLIET CO., INC. 


160 Water St., New York, N.Y 





Cyprus SAGE LEAVES 
Indian CELERY SEED 


Good Qualities — Attractive Prices —- New York and 
Chicago stocks—Contact us direct or through your broker. 


DAVIS and CO. Importeu 


201 NORTH WELLS STREET 





CHICAGO 


PURE 


ALGIN 


ALGIN CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
24 STATE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Imports from 


CYPRUS, EGYPT and SUDAN 


HENNA LEAVES 
SAGE LEAVES 
LAUREL LEAVES 
HENBANE 


GUM ARABIC 
LIQUORICE ROOTS 
CUMIN SEEDS 
JUNIPER BERRIES 


Stocks Available 


“ACAS” AMERICAN COMMERCE AND SHIPPING CO. 


70 PINE STREET - 


- NEW YORK CITY 


WHitehall 3-4653 
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Index to Advertisements 


A 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.. 61 
Alabama Charcoal Company..... oer 
Alexander, Jerome.............05. ooe 128 
Algin Corp. of America.............. 142 
Alkydol Laboratories, Inc............ —_ 
Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corp...... 105 
Allied Organics Corp.............. 130 
Aluminum Flake Co................ — 
Amecon Trading Co....... Veesscrecsd 125 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. — 
American British Chem. Supplies, Inc. 57 


PMTION COD COs avcccccccccccucsece 25 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
SDL ass pes saducccudstevewseten's 18, 19 
American Flange & Mfg. Co......... 13 
American Potash & Chemical Corp.. — 
American Wax Refining Corp........ 71 
American Zinc Sales Co............. 31 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp......... -- 
SO WN, Wr OD ce hivwnsccevoccigces == 
Ansul Chemical Co............ceccees 112 
Apex Chemical Co., Inc.............. ne 
“Acas” American Commerce & Ship- 
DE OS ks Sng scbhesdbe (eeescdicnvia 142 
Association of Consulting Chemists & 
Chemical Engineers, Inc........... 125 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co.......... 128 
Atlas Electric Devices Co........... 74 
WaeME SONNE TOD. vie ci ccccawseveycce a 
Austin Company................... 46, 47 
B 
Baker Castor Ol] Co........ccccceccs 75 
Baker, J. T., Chemical Co.......... 1, 126 
WOMEN, ao ie cutccccccecccce 140 
Barium & Chemicals, Inc............ 111 
Barium Reduction Corp.............. -— 
Barrett Division...............00.. 34, 139 
Bayonne Company, Inc.............. 135 
Bennett Manufacturing Co........... 81 
Benzol Products Co....... S0'd 60 Vewde ~- 
Meets @. Wa Gt OO., BOG. ooo cecoccce 97 
Se ON MOD. nko cccsccdecdece ~ 
Bet: SOUOROET,. 6s kcc cc ccccccsccices 125 
Brighton Copper Works............. -- 
Brill Equipment Corp................ 141 
Brocker Chemical Co................ 63 
PND Ms Ns co eccccccccesecoaces 123 
Py Oh his TB ois occ ccccndevcede 125 
Bureau of Chemistry................ 125 
MUO, TIBWORG Bag ons ccccccccocscccce = 
Bush Pan-America, Ltd.............. 135 
ee ee 135 
Cc 
Calco Chemical Division........ 117, 128 
Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange....... 22 
Capital City Products Co............ 123 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.. 38 
Carey, The Philip Mfg. Co.......... => 
Carus Chemical Co., Inc.............. -- 
Ceramic Color & Chemical Mfg. Co.. — 
RS ls 5 ov enccidcacetedvée des — 
Chemical Sales Corp................. 105 
Chemical Solvents, C. P., Inc........ 144 
Chrystal, Charles B., Co., Inc........ 120 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc.......... 144 
ME GD. POE I, cc ccchcccctcosses -- 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co........... 128 
Colledge, E. W., General Sales Agent — 
PO ee errr — 
Columbia Chemical Division......... = 
Commercial Chemicals, Inc.......... 94 
Commercial Solvents Corp........... 45 
CN Pe Ga 66 vic ows cotceéces 104 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc....... 140 
Consumers Import Co................ 102 
Continental Can Company........... a 
COGS Biles Oe MDa g boc Sbcccoesacties = 
Cowles Detergent Co.............0065 93 
Crown Can Co..... PiGeaecsacaternen — 
ee ee err ee 125 
D 
DA EE. ENG weve cdgvede ea ener ett 4b 103 
Be Se irs vi win hse a ba0'4en Ohe0 ad 124 
Davison Chemical Corp.............. 79 
ME Re chk ok omedaeccem ed ceacans 142 
See rere 125 
Day, The J. H., Company............ 78 
Delta Chemical & Iron Co........... — 
Devold, Peder, Oil Co., Inc.......... 41 
TR PATE BOG sa do'e's sic cine cence 113 
Distillation Products, Inc............. os 
Distributing & Trading Co........... 97 
pT SE ee 55, 136 
Doggett, Stanley, Inc..............0.: - 
Douglass Sulphur Co..........secce2> — 
Se TI vie as ohare co cence ae 17 
SE Tee Bo, et Cg Ps cc occceswewas oe 
Duff Chemical Co., Inc..............- 101 
Dunkel, Paul A., & Co., Inc.......... _— 


Du Pont de Nemours, E. I., & Co., 
Inc. 


se eeeersccvccccesccces eccceceese A 


Duquesne Smelting Corp....... coer 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc..... ~— 
E 
Eastman Kodak Co...........065 ecooe 127 
Edcan LaboratorieS...........eseeeees - 
Edwal Laboratories. ...........esseee0s ne 
REP, Bsc casevevicndvvsvesvesevioces 125 
OND Oa bic che ccc oes ttnBics eee 125 
Emery Industries, Inc............+e+. 123 
Emsco Equipment Co............s0+5 141 
Enco Chemical Corp........s.esecsees ms 
F 
Faesy & Besthoff, Inc..............++ 111 
Fairmount Chemical Co., Inc......... 98 
FUR Be: COs iii vives cccsiedesticedseses 100 
Felton Chemical Co., Inc............ 64 
Fezandie & Sperrle............ssese 102 
Pane, CERIN, “TR. oc diac coy oe vccecusee 83 
First Machinery Corp..........0sse0. 107 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc......... -- 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc..... 125 
Frank-Vliet Co., Inc............+. 66, 142 
Franks Chemical Products Co..... 56, 120 
Freeport Sulphur Co..........esee00. -- 
Fritzsche Bros., InNC.........ssccsceee 53 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills.......... ~- 
G 
Gane’s Chemical Works, Inc........ -- 
Gartenberg, H., & Co., Inc.......... 109 
Gemeeel TMS COsecvcctcccccccccccce 23 
General Electric Co........cseeeeeees 118 
GOR. HRS = Bin oe ces cdccevicccvivens 130 
Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Co., Inc...... 101 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc............ 118 
GHGGeM CO. ce cocccccccccccscscdectecee 86 
Golwynne Chemicals Corp........... 15 
Gray Industrial Laboratories......... 125 
Gray, William S., & Co..........+- 1, 49 
Greeff, BR. W., B CO. cccccccccsces 87, 130 
Greene Trading Co..........-seeeeeee 65 
Grete) Bice BE GO so ccccdc vtecsveccssencs 123 
Gruman, J. B., COsccccocccccscccccces ~- 
Gunning & Gunning...........-.+++. 136 
H 
Haticak, BE. WF., Ge CO. ccccccccccccees — 
Hallowell, Horace J........seseeeeees 125 
Hammond, W. A., Drierite Co....... eS 
Hardesty, W. C., Co., Inc............ 56 
Harris, Harry, G& Co....cccccccccccce 112 
Harshaw Chemical Co...........+++. 20 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc............ = 
Heyden Chemical Corp..........+++++ — 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc............+ 37 
Hooker Electrochemical Co......... 80 
Hopkins, J. L., 8 Co.....seeseeceees 133 
Horn, Jefferys 8 CO......ssseeeeeens — 
Huisking, Chas. L., & Co...........+. 41 
Hunt Chemical Works, Inc........... 111 
Hutchinson, D. W., & Co........+++5- 135 
I 
Imperial Paper & Color Corp....... me 
Independent Mfg. Co...........eee00- — 
Industrial Chemical Sales............ 76 
Inland Alkaloid Company........... 69 
Inland Steel Container Co........... oo 
Innis, Speiden & Co........eeeeeeees 91 

International Minerals & Chemical 

CORD. ooccoccnvcscccccvecsesecoovecs 21 
International Pulp Co...........see+- + 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works — 
‘ 

Jackle, Frank R........cccsccccececes — 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp......... -- 
K 
Kachurin Drug Co........sesesceceses 133 
Kane Import Corp........ssscscceees _ 
Kansas City Limeolith Co............ — 

Kelco Company..........ssscesessees 

Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons, Inc....... 67 
Kentucky Color & Chemical Co..... 120 
Kessler Chemical Co., Inc........... 127 
Keto Chemical Co., Inc...........+++ 96 
Knight, B. HH... ccccccccccvcccccccess 125 
Koppers Company........sssseeeeeees 35 
Krebs Pigment & Color Corp........ - 
Krumbhaar Chemicals, Inc..........- 82 

L 

Lanaetex Products Sales Co......... 128 
Laning, FE. M., Co. .ccccccccccccnccces 125 
La Wall Gc Harrissotis. 60 occccsedocee 125 
Lawson, W. B., TRG.....cecccccdevcve 112 
Leghorn Trading Co., Inc............ 128 
Lemke, B. L., Company...........++. o 
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Leonhard, Theodor, Wax Co., Inc.... — 
Loeb, H., & SOmS.......sscccesvesess 141 
Loeb Equipment Supply Co......... - 140 
Lueders, George, & C0.......sees5- = 
M 
Maas, A. R., Chemical Co.......... —— 
Machinery & Equipment Co........ + 140 
Magnetic Pigment Co...... ebstcccpee 219 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.72, 73, 135 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works..... -- 129 
Malmstrom, N. I., & Co.......0.se0e 60 
Manion Steel Barrel Co..... Jveeabee __— 
Marine Magnesium Products Corp... 144 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc...... poo 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc......... soe 1H 
Merck & Co., INC. .ccsscccdcsccccvcs 8, 51 
Metasap Chemical Co.............+. _— 
Meyer, Herman, Drug Co., Inc....... ~~ 
Michigan Alkali Co......... S060 ceed _— 
Millmaster Chemical Co............. 144 
Mills, Zophar, Inc......... Socedsocece 98 
Molnar Laboratories...............+++ 125 
Monsanto Chemieal Co............6++ 11 
Motor Repair & Mfg. Co............ - 140 
Munch, James Crocs cccccccccccccccce 125 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America.... 109 
N 
National Aniline Division............ -- 
National Box & Lumber Co.......... me 
National Can Company............++ —_ 
National Lead Co.........sseccesdeeee == 
National Milk Sugar Co............+ _— 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co........ - 
Natural Products Refining Co........ 109 
Neuberg, William D., Co..........++. 110 
PROVES COscccccocbesecescddocsstssecs 144 
Newark Steel Drum Co..........+-+++ 141 
WS. J. BAS COMB soc decccevccccevs 121 


N. Y. Quinine & Chemical Works, 


BOG! cvccvseccovcpecccoshseovcreccsve 6 
Niacet Chemicals Corp..............+ -- 
Niagara Alkali Corp............+se00. 16 
Niagara Chlorine Products Co....... 141 
Nopco Chemical Co...........eeee00 62 

°o 
Oil States Petroleum Co., Inc........ 137 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co........ —- 
Orbis Products Corp............+++++ 100 
Orthmann Laboratories, Inc......... 125 
Caborm, C. Dip CBvic cccccedencadevcvecs 120 

P 
Pacific Alkali Co..........ssecceeeeee _ 
Pacific Coast Borax Co...........++++ 1 
Pacific Vegetable Oil Co............. — 
Paramet Chemical Corp.............. 117 
Parsons, M. W......ccccccccsccevccces 128 
Peek & Velsor, INC.........++seeeees 104 
Pomiots, B. B., B. CO..cccccescocccspes 132 
Pennsylvania Coal Products Co...... ee 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 119 
Pennsylvania Refining Corp......... 137 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co........... 114 
Petroleum Specialties, Inc........... 96 
PEalte Ge TAU, WC. occ cccccccvcceds 128 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., IMC.........00% 33 
Phelps-Dodge Refining Co............ -- 
Philadelphia Quartz Co............«. 112 
Philipp Brothers, Inc.............+++. 131 
Phosphate Mining Co............00+6: ill 
Pittsberg Chemical Company......... 112 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co...........- - 
Polak, Dr., JOSC.....ccccccscvcccccess 112 
Potash Co. of America...........-++. — 
Promties, MR. J., Be TO... ccccsscccccess 134 
Prior Chemical Corp..........-+++++: 1 
Procter & Gamble............+++- 123, 128 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co... — 
Purdy, W. S., Co., IMC.........+++0- 125 
Pure Calcium Products Division..... ne 
Purocaine Chemical Co., Inc........ 88 

R 
Raisch, John E., & C0.......+seeeees 125 
Raymond Bag Co.....sesecceeeeeeere 106 .~ 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc............ 
Republic Steel Corp......seseceseeee 
Retort Pharmaceutical Co..........«+ 
Rheem Mfg. Co......seecceveveecees 
Rimberg, A. J., CO... .ssseeeseeses 
Robinson-Wagner Co.......++++% 
Rosenthal, H. H., CO.....++-++: 
Rufert Chemical Co........++: 

5 LTD 
Sadtler, Samuel P., & So es 
St. Joseph Lead Co..... ene 
St. Regis Paper Co....... 3 
Santonine Co. of America, 
Schimmel & Co., Inc..... 


DUST 





BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. 
6000 Russell St., Detroit, Mich. 


“ CANADIAN SIROCCO CoO., 


Division of American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Corp. 


FANS + BLOWERS + AIR WASHERS 












































Schuylkill Chemical Co............+ 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc........ 
Seil, Putt & Rusby, Inc............ ew 
Seydel Chemical Co..........+++ tous 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc...........++ 
SHON Oi CO. 6 ec scccshecpeccccceses eee 
Sherwood Refining Co..........s++++ 
Silmo Chemical Corp.........+++++ 


Smith, George Pictajeeds evanies @ee 
Smith, Kline & French Labs........ ; 
Snell, Foster D., Inc........+.++++ 
Solvay Sales Corp..........eessee. gee 
Solvents Recovery Service........- oa 


Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc........+.+++ 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Co........ 


Sparkler Manufacturing Co.........- 
Standard Alcohol Co........+++++«+ = 
Standard Brands, Inc....... Pecvcece os 108 
Standard Drug Co., Inc.........+++++ 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif.........- 


Standard Synthetics, Inc,........+«« 


Standard Ultramarine Co.........- 
Stanhope, R. C., Inc,...++--+++e++* woap eel 
Starkie, Albert E., Company....... 90 
Stauffer Chemical Co........+++++ eee 112 
Stein Equipment Co.........++++ ses» 140 
Stillman & Van Sicklen, Inc......- «- 125 
Stillwell & Gladding Co.........+++ 


Stroock & Wittenberg Corp.....- 
Sum Of] CO....ccevecseneeese 
Sundheimer, Henry, Inc.......-++++> 
Synthetic Products Co.....-.+++++¢++* 


T 


"‘Paintor Trading Co., Inc.......-.+++ 
Tamms Silica Co.......--+rsereeere oe 
Tar & Chemical Div. of Koppers Co. 3 
Tar Residuals, Ltd..........++e+++++ 36 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co,, Inc...... ; ss 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.... 110. 
Thomson, Walter J., Co., Ltd......++/ Oj 


Thurston & Braidich....... foswth 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co....5% 
Titanium Pigment Corp, ;-¢ 
Todd, A. M., Co....+++- My 
Tombarel Products Co 

Turner, Joseph, & Co... 
Tuteur & Co., Inc..+* 


U 
Ultra Penn Refining 
Union Bag & Paper 
Union Carbide & Ca 


wer Be ©°Susewife. And it is 

‘ try, too. Whether it 

U: &. FF pelos of valuable mate- 
United States - r 7 

a practical, inexpensive 

ower has it! 


sow we have successfully 

van A™®ihlems similar to your own 
Vander derican Blower Type “D” 
ve a (illustrated on left, below). 
victor CU in selecting and installing 
Viking Can Blower equipment best 
voreu-ee st aends. 
jt Testing Laboratory at De- 
ailable to engineers and cus- 
warvt testing and analyzing dust 
watePhone or write the American 
We'Branch Office nearest: you for 
wet data. Investigate, too, the new 
wWhin Blower Capillary Air Wash- 
wimember, BAD AIR IS BAD 


wit SS! 


MERICAN 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


COLLECTORS + DUST PRECIPITATORS 
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heh cin Git wedes) MAETHYL ACETONE 
CHEMICAL VY SOLVENTS 


incorporated 


Telephones: BAciay 7-8615 MArket 2-3650 





60 Park Place Nivea, N. J. 


PHARMACEUTICS 
GehT aii 

ay 
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De 
PUR 
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in. CARBONATE OF SODA 
he SAL SODA (S2c%.2) 
“IYDRATE OF SODA 


% DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


i. ‘vone Dighy 4-2181 NEW YORK CITY 


e FINEST QUALITY 

















DULLS THE SHARP ED: wor 


When corrosion, with its voracious hunger for ordit 
equipment in your plant—and, in its insidious way, : 
—it’s vitally urgent that you change to a material 
corrosion’s appetite. 


That material is Republic ENDURO* Stainless Steel. 


Corrosion may gnaw at ENDURO—but with little or 

“4 try to consume it—but only slight, if any, oxidation ‘ATE 
negligible loss in strength due to creep. Equipment li 
stronger. Maintenance costs will drop. And if you ha 


contamination or tedious cleaning between batches, y Uf, by i, 


Possibilities of fabrication are demonstrated by the sc) 
circulating system shown above. Other advantages of | 
will be observed in your or your fabricator’s shop. \N ATE 


Would you like technical bulletins—or book \NATE 
and welding? Just write us on your “ATE 


REPUBLIC STEEL COFATE 


Alloy Steel Division: Massillon, Ohio © Gener } 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION ¢ CULVERT DIVISION * 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION * UNION DRAWN STEEL DIV. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


REPUBLIC 


sHEETS—STRIP—PLATES—BARS~—R(C 
























DRUG REPORTER 


Serving the 


Needs of. Buyers 
Here 


for a Quarter Century 


yea) 4s Md) 





AMMONIUM CHLORIDE U.S.P. 
POTASSIUM SULFATE N. F. 
POTASSIUM CHLORIDE Ni. F. 

POTASSIUM ACETATE U. S. P. 





SODIUM _— U.S. P. and C. P. 


/| SCHUYLKILL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


2346-54 Sedgley Avenue 





RUBBER COMPOUND MATERIALS 


TA ane 


PITTSBURGH + PA 





MAGNESIUM. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 






"MAGNESIUM CARDOniR Tee 
~ HYDROXIDES OXIDES 3 
: (U.S.P. technical and special grodes) 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories re 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. © 











Harry Holland & Son, G. S. Robins & a 


00 W. Madison St. 
















and Abroad 


mace 


Monn) tere] ae Pepe EST] ) Cs 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


_ CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: © 


